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THE COVES OF CRAIL. 


BY WILLAM SHARP. 





THE moon-white waters wash and leap, 
The dark tide floods the Coves of Crail: 

Sound, sound he lies in dreamless sleep, 
Nor hears the sea-wind wail. 


The pale gold of his oozy locks, 
Doth hither drift and thither wave ; 
His thin hands plash against the rocks, 
His white lips nothing crave. 


Afar away she laughs and sings— 
A song he loved, a wild sea-strain 

Of how the mermen weave their rings 
Upon the reef-set main. 


Sound, sound he lies in dreamless sleep, 
Nor hears the sea wind wail, 
Tho with the tide his white hands creep 
Amid the Coves of Crail. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FROM THE FARM ON THE HILL. 
TO A. P.S. 








BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


THE night wind moves the gloom 

In the shadowy basswood; 
Mysteriously the leaves sway and sing; 
So slow, so tender is the wind, 

The slender elm tree 

Is hardly stirred. 


The sky is veiled with clouds, 
With diaphanous tissue; 
Through their dissolving films 
The stars shine, 

But how infinitely removed: 
How inaccessible ! 


In the distant city 

Under the obscure towers 

The lights of watchers gleam : 
From the dim fields 

At intervals in the silence 

A cuckoo utters 

A distorted cry: 

Through the low woods, 
Haunted with vain melancholy, 
A whippoorwill wanders, 
Forcing his monotonous song. 


All the ancient desire 

Of the human spirit 

Has returned upon me in this hour, 

All the wild longing 

That cannot be satisfied. 

Break, O anguish of nature 

Into some glorious sound ! 

Let me touch the next circle of being, 

For | have compassed this life. 
OTTAWA, ONT, 
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THE ARCHETYPAL MAN. 


“I hear the father of the ancient men.—WILLIAM BLAKE. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Ow what historic page, 
In what forgotten age, 
Out of the world of night, 
Rose this great Son of Light’ 
Did he run as the wild deer ran, 
Down the slopes of Industan, 
Rushing as tempests rush 
Over the hills of the Hindu Kush, 
Sheer into the Sacred River, 
Whence none may deliver.— 
On, still on, 
Till the last was gone, 
Sunk in the Holy River ? 
Propt from the peaks of Industan, 
When the longest year is a span? 
Not from the East, 
Where life is a feast, 
Nor adrift from the North, 
Where Ice puts forth 





From the gulf of the Boreal Sea,— 
What time, or Place 
Produced the Race, 

Forerunners of YOU and ME ” 
Dead, #ons and #ons ago, 
Where wild winds blow, 
Sifting and drifting Snow’ 

. The caverns of France, 
Where demoisclles dance. 

On kitchen-middens remote, 
On sunken piles, 

In small Swiss isles, 

Where shallops to-day still float 
Where we discover their barbéd hooks, 
Which, unto scholars, are curious books, 
Graven and carven of old, 

With images manifold, 

Writ with the primitive Pen 

Of the Father of Ancient Men! 

Shot headlong into the waves, 

He rises in mountain caves, 

Dark except for the light 

Of the stalactite, 

Aud only when the wind raves 

About the outside world of graves 

Still as the death lurking there 

(Which nothing may spare) 

In the sea lion’s maw, 

And the Bear's blunt paw, 

W here the billows tumble in brine, 

And many a vine 

Trails hither and thither along, 

Strange as the curlew’s song! 

There, where elk and deer, 

Are scratched on the Elephant’s tusk, 

Where lingers the odor of musk 

Like Summer all through the year! 

What gods do they love—or fear? 

The same whereunto we bow, 

Idols that baffle us now; 

Not wiser now than then, 

Than Thou wert, O Father of Men! 
New YorK CITY. 
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OUR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DAY. 
HOW OUR NATIONAL LIFE CAN BE IMPROVED. 
THINGS WE NEED TO DO. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


BY STATESMEN, EDUCATORS, CLERGYMEN, HISTO- 
RIANS, AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 








THE letters which we wrote- asking for the articles 
which follow were very general and inclusive. We re- 
quested each of these distinguished gentlemen to give 
words to any thought that, by way of instruction or 
criticism, might either promote the observance of Inde- 
pendence Day or provide such themes of thought for 
the improvement of our national life and character ag 
should be appropriate to the occasion. We anticipate 
the day with these important papers. They indicate 
what might well be the topics for a thousand orations. 


SYMPATHY AND ADMIRATION, 
BY THE RT. HON, WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE. 


LONDON, June 6th, 1890, 
Dear Sir:—It gives me genuine pleasure to testify on 
every suitable occasion in honor of the American Inde- 
pendence; but est modus in rebus, and I have so often 
done this that I hope you will excuse my repeating the 
process, as it would have an officious and obtrusive air, 
and yet will believe in the sincerity of my sympathy and 

admiration. Your very obedient and faithful 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


CLASS SLAVERY. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
Bishop OF CENTRAL NEw YORK. 








OnE might reasonably say that the Fourth of July 
ought to be kept in aspirit and manner accordant with 
the principles of the august declaration and solemn 
compact which the day commemorates. Nations are 
apt to look back with some pride to their beginnings. If 
the origin was not despicable, if there were sacrifices, 


tory has been an honorable development from the prim- 

itive life, this proud retrospect acts beneficially along 

with other formative forces. It enters into the local lit- 

erature. It makes the theme of song and legend. It 

builds monuments which teach what they testify, and 

transmit the virtues which they record. <A national 

like a personal instinct of self-respect gains something 

by ancestral veneration. It is to the credit of human 

nature that this sentiment does not generally interfere 

with a real progress. Peoples desire to perpetuate not 

their lower but their higher traits, not their worse but 

their better capabilities. We see intimations of a di- 

vine law that historic commemorations are meant to 

preserve what is worth preserving, to rekindle the fire 
of patriotism, to educate the citizens in the providential 
purpose of their corporate existence, and to hand down 
from generation to generation their worthiest and most 
inspiring traditions. 

Together with this primary object there are others 
tributary. Such minds as are devout will join with the 
celebration a religious thanksgiving. This grateful 
recognition of a divinely ordered past will be more or 
less distinctly expressed according to the vigor of a 
Christian faith. In their families, churches, commun- 
ions, reverent men and women will speak out, in sub- 
stance if not in form, the old liturgic praise: ‘*‘O God, we 
have heard with our ears, and our fathers have told us, 
the noble works that thou didst in their days, and in the 
old time before them.” To acknowledge the character 
and exploits of the founders of a State as a benefaction 
of the Almighty is not merely a habit of Hebrew piety or 
the way of a theocracy. In whatever degree a Com- 
monwealth believes that the earth is the Lord’s and that 
God rules or overrules the counsels of statesmen, the 
acts of magistrates aud legislatures, and the industries 
of the people, in that degree its chief anniversary will 
lift their faces and their voices upward to Heaven. 
There is a better reason for the ringing of church-bells 
on the morning of the the Fourth than that they hap- 
pen to be the only bells to be rung. Here, as in other 
striking respects, the Gospel and Kingdom of Christ 
plant their sacred observances on certain fixed elements 
of human nature. The holiest of all Feasts, the Euchar- 
istic Memorial, turns the hearts of believers to the Eter- 
nal Founder of the great Spiritual Family, and replen- 
ishes their faith and Charity together from the primal 
Fountain at Calvary. 

Probably there is some truth in the sociological idea 
that Independence Day provides a needed and gen- 
eral popular diversion for American communities chief- 
ly bent upon eager and exhausting toil. No sane phi- 
losopher forgets that man is a playing animal; that if he 
is not amused he becomes morbid, misanthropic or crim- 
inal, and tuat be cannot be very successfully amused 
unless he is entertained socially and sympathetically 
witb his neighbors. Since the national ball-game came 
in, there is, however, less likely to be any scarcity of 
holiday relaxation than formerly. If by multiplying 
play-days we could keep the ball-game out of Sunday, 
protecting its sanctity from this new and wicked ‘lesecra- 
tion, it would be well to hold a jubilee of political lib- 
erty every month in the year, 

One obligation should be held beyond dispute. One 
aim in every annual observance should be distinct and 
unfaltering. What was foremost in the founding of the 
Republic was the affirmation and organization of the 
supreme and sacred principle of equality in human 
rights and liberties. These are no more threatened or 
imperiled by foreign invasion or oppression, They are 
threatened by a social tyranny growing up among our- 
selves. They are imperiled by enormous and unscrupu- 
lous accumulations of wealth, They are strangled by 
grasping monopolies. They are crushed by a selfish, 
beartless, pitiless power of money and the passion for 
money. 

Hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
are not free in any true American sense of the word 
freeman. In factories, in mines, in shops, in the great 
industries, in a controlled, terrorized ballot, they are in 
an actual and unrighteous slavery. Class is enslaved by 
class, and American intelligence and education have in- 
formed the sufferers of their servitude, Distinctions of 
privilege and advantage not created by character, by 
virtue, by merit, by Nature, are aggravated every day. 
Is it not obvious how the annual festival ought to be 





heroes, or great enterprises, and if the subsequent his- 





used by orators, by statesmen, by the press, for reconcil- 
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iation, for justice, for industrial emancipation, for the 
breaking of yokes, and the easing of burdens, and the 
averting of the impending danger? 

Beyond doubt a national anniversary should revive, 
quicken, deepen, strengthen the true national spirit. 
Whatever is said or done should more or less directly 
serve thatend. As the right purpose of an individual 
birthday cannot be a mere counting of one’s vears. or 
the reception of gifts and congratulations, so the true 
purpose of keeping the birthday of the Republic cannot 
be found in powder-explosions, flag-flying, or proces- 
sions, or dances, but in something far nobler—-a fresh 
consecration of the people to the high objects for which 
the nation was born, a stricter obedience to its laws, a 
more practical reverence for justice and purity and 
truth between citizen and citizen, and between class 
and class, a realization on this broad territory between 
the oceans of a free human brotherhood acknowledging 
the Fatherhood in Heaven. 


Synacuse, N.Y. 


HOW SHALL WE USE THE FOURTH OF JULY? 





BY HOWARD CROSBY, DD, 





No American traveler returns from a tour through the 
Old World without a deep sense of the wonderful privi- 
While in art and 
elegance and archeological interest he finds America a 


leges he enjoys in his own country. 


comparative desert, be also finds that in all the elements 
that nurture manhood and contribute to popular happi- 
ness, Europe is the desert and America is in comparison 
Under God the free institutions of our land 
this distinction. 


a paradise, 
are the cause of Privileged classes, 
State Churches, entailed estates, feudal obligations, mil- 
itary governments, which nurse pride, oppression, pov- 
erty, discontent and insurrections are with us unknown; 
and hence the multitudes of Europe have sought our 
shores that they might enjoy life. 

It is just here where our danger lies. Millions coming 
from Europe to our land will necessarily bring with 
thea a medley of false ideas in which they have been 
steeped all their lives. On one hand, they will imagine 
that Government must be paternal (which is the same as 
tyrannical) and intermeddle with all social and commer- 
cial transactions, and they will look to Government to 
take care of them; and, on the other band, they will 
imagine that every act of Government which interferes 
with their new notions of liberty (that is, license), is an 
act of Czar-like oppression, and they will promote dis- 
orders, mobs, riots, in expression of their wild ideas, 

It is this ignorant and turbulent population, made 
ignorant and turbulent by the false systems of Europe, 
Low politicians 
seize on these elements to help their private ambition. 
From these illiterate and unreasonable ranks public 
offices are filled, and principles utterly at variance with 
the genius of American institutions are propagated. 
What we need, in order to meet this danger and pre- 
serve our distinctive institutions, is to emphasize in 
every public way the great principles of civil and relig- 


that constitutes the danger before us. 


10us liberty on which our nation is founded. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and the Fourth of July are the days con- 
spicuous above all others for this holy and _ patriotic 
duty. 

The Fourth of July, as celebrated in our land, should 
know no Ireland or Germany or Italy or Scandinavia. 
The only flag recognized should be that of the American 
Union. The orations of the day should not be empty 
glorifications of America, but rather expositions of 
American freedom, which will equally resist the tyranny 
of the Government and the tyranny of the mob, which 
insists on law and order as the only security of personal 
liberty, and which will crush the anarchist as quickly 
as the despot. 
damental doctrines expounded to them on our great 
national holiday, and the people should so thoroughly 


The great public should have these fun- 


understand them, thatany attempt by man or Church to 
mar the symmetry of our liberties would be met by an 
effectual and crushing indignation, We do not sufti- 
ciently appreciate our enormous advantages, and hence 
we are careless regarding their conservation. Were 
these advantages lost, the world would be set back many 
centuries. Let us, therefore, encourage true American 
sentiment as the antidote to the poison introduced 
among us from foreign sources, and let our Fourth of 
July be consecrated to this elevation of the American 
standard. 
New York Crry. 


THE PROTEST OF A “* FOREIGNER,” 


BY EDWARD A, FRESMAN, A.M., 
PROFESSOR OF MODERN HistoryY IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 





I HAVE been asked by the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT 
to write something appropriate for the anniversary of 
American Independence. I am told that many Ameri- 
can writers are writing something for the occasion, and 
that itis hoped that some “ foreign” writers will also. 
I felt a certain temptation to kick at being classed 
among ‘‘foreign” writers; but I kept down my wrath, 
because the very form of words supplied me with the 
means of saying something which I hold to be very ap- 
propriate tothe day. It suggested aline of thought 
which I cannot call exactly new, but which is assuredly 








true; and as that line of thought is once more suggested 


by a particular form of words once more casually used, 
it may show that, if not exactly new, it is at least not 
too old to be gone through yet again. As often as Iam 
called ‘‘ foreign ” in the United States, as often as I hear 
any native of the United States called ‘‘ foreign” in this 
island, so often doI feel called upon to take up my par- 
able once again to disclaim the name both ways. I will 
begin by telling a small story, whichI have certainly 
told before, but which I have no doubt is long ago for- 
gotten. When I wasin America in 1881-2,I had the 
pleasure of being invited to several college dinners. 
This gave me the advantage of hearing the merits of the 
system of Harvard and the merits of the system of Yale 
—I will not say discussed, for, when each was praised, 
there was no one to stand up for the other, but—em- 
phatically set forth. I think it was at a Yale dinner that 
one gentleman was good enough to propose my health 
in a very pleasant way, save that he spoke of me as one 
of ‘‘a foreign nationality.” When my turn came, I 
said that | thanked the speaker for every word of his 
speech save one. I had to protest against the word 
I was not a man of a foreign nationaiity, 
but oneof the same nationality as the proposer of my 
health. And when I said this, the rest of the company, 
who had shown no dissent when the proposer of my 
health called me a foreigner, showed very hearty assent 
when I said that I was not aforeigner. And the assent 
came in ashape which made it more valuable. They 
waited a moment or two before they cheered, and then 
they cheered very merrily. 

I think an instructive sermon might be preached on 
this little text, and not least on the fact that my kind 
friends waited a moment or two before they cheered 
me. The thought that I was of the same nationality as 
themselves wasa thought which they approved when it 
was set before them; but it was not one which came 
into their heads of itself. And this, I believe, expresses 
a very common state of mind, perhaps the exact state 
of mind, between the two great branches of the English 
folk. The sense of true national brotherhood, a national 
brotherhood higher than any political divisions, is never 
quite put aside. It lurks in every man’s mind, ready to 
be called out if anything calls it out. But it is not the 
thought that lies uppermost; it does not come to the 
front unless something does call it out. A crowd of 
causes help to account for the fact; but the fact certainly 
It is largely the result of past events which can- 
not be changed; but it is also largely the result of habits 
of thought ani accidents of speech, to change which 
may be hard, but not necessarily impossible. 

One may put the matter in the form of a question. 
Does the fact which makes the Fourth day of July 
memorable, the fact that certain colonies of England 
threw off their allegiance to the British Crown, necessa- 
rily bind the people of those colonics and the people of 
the mother country to look on one another as 
foreigners ? 

I have used the word ‘ colonies” purposely, because 
some one is sure to start up and say. that the States 
which joined in the act of the Fourth of July ceased by 
that act to be ‘‘ colonies,” and ceased to have a 
‘*mother country.” Against that almost certain answer, 
I must set a rhetorical flourish of my own, which I 
have read somewhere or other. I said that those States, by 
virtue of that act, became *‘ all the more colonies of the 
English folk, because they ceased to be provinces of the 
British Crown.” Those words were not uttered at 
random, but were carefully chosen. I meant by them 
to express that, up to the Declaration of Independence, 
there was a two-fold tie between the English lands 
in Europe and the English lands in America, a mis- 
chievous tie and a healthy one; a tie which it was well 
to get rid of, and a tie which it was before all things 
well to keep; a tie which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence happily did get rid of, and a tie which it did noth- 
ing to sever, and which I trust may always abide. The 
political relation, the relation of allegiance and de- 
pe dence, the relation which I expressed by the words 
‘provinces of the British Crown,” bappily passed away 
when the thirteen colonies declared themselves free and 
independent States. They then ceased to be subject 
lands, looking to a mistress, Butdid anything happen 
to make them cease to be daughter lands looking toa 
parent? Did the lands that ceased to be *‘ provinces of 
the British Crown,” thereby cease to be ‘colonies of 
the English folk ”’? 

The answer to that question of course depends on the 
sense in which the word “‘ colony” is used. As it is now 
commonly used, it implies political dependence. Most 
people on botb sides of the ocean would say that the 
thirteen States ceased to be colonies when they declared 
themselves to be free and independent States. I once 
ventured on the paradox that they were not worthy to 
be called colonies till they bad declared themselves to be 
free and independent. AndIam sure that an old Phe- 
nician or an old Greek would say the same, or, rather, 
he would not say the same; for he would be puzzled at 
there being any need for the colonies to declare them- 
selves to be free and independent states; he would take 
for granted that, being colonies, they were free and in- 
dependent states from their first plantation. He would 
have said that, if ‘‘ colony ” was to be the word, they 
were not worthy to be called colonies as long as they 


* foreign, 


is So. 





were dependent, He would haye said that a dependent 








community might be a military or commercial station, a 
fortress, an outpost, a factory; but that itcould not be a 
colony, if by a ‘* colony” we mean a new community 
really reproducing the life of the old one. The man of 
Carthage or the man of Syracuse would have fully un- 
derstood my paradox; or rather to him it would have 
seemed no paradox at all, but a thing to be taken for 
granted, 

Now, I wish it to be fully understood that I do not 
care in the least about the word ‘‘ colony,” or any other 
word, One word is as good as another, as long as it 
truly expresses the thought that it is meant to express, 
and as long as that thought truly expresses the facts of 
the case. The best word in any case is that which is 
least likely to mislead, least likely to lead to confusions; 
that, in short, which does best express the facts of the 
case. But once define a word and remember the defini- 
tion, and one word is as good as another. Now, I find 
that ‘‘ colony” is nota very good word to express my 
thoughts about the matter, thoughts which, as I honest- 
ly believe, do answer to the facts of the case. I should 
be very glad of a better word than “colony.” I some- 
times try ‘‘ plantation” and ‘*‘ settlement.” But the 
former word at least is sometimes apt to mislead; peo- 
ple now and then mistake a *‘ plantation” of men fora 
mere ‘** plantation” of trees, cotton, or rice; but I must 
bave some word to express the community founded by 
going forth from an older community, the state which 
stands in the relation in which Carthage stood to Tyre, 
in which Syracuse stood to Corinth, in which New Eng- 
land stands to Old England, For that relation the word 
‘* colony,” tho distinctly liable to confusion, is the word 
commonly used; and I must use it till Ican find a better. 
I only ask that it shall not be so understood as to imply 
dependence. Let it at least be colorless. The essence 
of the colonial life is that it reproduces in a new land 
the life of the land from which its settlers set forth. It 
reproduces it with such changes in detail as are implied 
in the very fact of moving from one land to another; 
but those unavoidable changes in no way affect the es- 
sence, they in no way disturb.the continuity of nation- 
allife. And this may be true, whether the colony is 
independent from its birth, whether it remains depend- 
ent in its full age, or whether it marks its coming to full 
age by declaring itself free and independent. And such 
independence may be the result either of force of arms, 
as with the colonies of England and Spain, or of peace- 
ful separation, as with the great colony of wiser Portu- 
gal. All I ask is to have some name, ‘colony ™ or any 
other, to express the relation of parent state and daugh- 
ter state, leaving the political relation between the two 
open. T will not insist on my extreme position that the 
thirteen States became colonies of England only by vir- 
tue of the Declaration of Independence. I will be sat- 
isfied if it is allowed that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which made them cease to be provinces of 
Great Britain, did not make them cease to be colonies of 
England, or whatever better word anybody will give me 
to use instead of ‘‘ colonies.” 

Taking, then, the word ‘‘ colony”—or its better substi- 
tute, when we find it—in this colorless sense, to mean 
a daughter community, whether dependent or inde- 
pendent, I need not go about to prove that the thirteen 
States were, in their beginning, colonies of England. 
Eleven at all events were. If anybody wishes to be very 
precise, Georgia, founded after the union of England 
and Scotland, was a colony, not of England but of Great 
Britain. And New York, once New Netherlands, was 
not a colony of England to start with, tho i think one 
rmaay say that it afterward became such. The ether 
eleven were clearly colonies of England, daughter states 
of England, states carrying on the life of England, with 
only such change as must follow the migration toa new 
land. And some, at least, of the eleven were, from the 
beginning, practically if not formally, colonies in the 
highest sense. They were colonies in the sense of lands 
which freely reproduce the life of the mother country, 
lands to which the mother country is a_pa- 
rent but not a mistress. The original New England 
States were nominally dependencies of the English 
Crown; but in the first stage of their being the English 
Crown meddled so little with them that they grew up 
almost as freely as Carthage or Syracuse. They might 
almost have worded their Declaration of Independence 
so as to say: ‘‘ We once were free and independent 
States, and we mean to be so again.” To their new 
home they had carried with them the tongue of Eng- 
land and the thoughis of Englishmen. On their new 
soil they reproduced the life of England so far as it 
could be reproduced on a new soil; and their bappy cir- 
cumstances caused them in some things to reproduce an 
older form of English life than that which they left be- 
hind. New England, by its very name, was England; 
but it was in some things an older England than the 
England from which men set forth to settle in it, Men 
bad largely to apply the resources of the seventeenth 
century to the circumstances of the sixth. To this day 
the visitor from the older England, if he marks some 
things that are new, also marks some things that are 
older than what he is used to athome. To me, as a stu- 
dent of the common institutions of our whole race, next 
to a Swiss Landesegemeinde the oldest and worthiest 
thing in the world is a New England town-meeting. And 
what I say specially of the New England States is true, 
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also, inits measure, of all the original States; 1t is true, 
I hope, in some measure, in no small measure, even of 
the States that have been newly founded. And I do not 
forget that, if the soil of New England has become a 
little less truly New England than it once was, the men 
of New England have gone farther west, to plant the 
good seed in vet newer English lands, to win a wider 
field for the tongue, the laws, the whole life which they 
brought with them in its true substance from their old 
home. 

Now did those English lands, English as they undoubt- 
edly were before the Declaration of Independence, do 
anything by the Declaration of Independence to sever 
the tie of national brotherhood between them and the 
older English lands? Did anything happen on that 
memorable Fourth day of July which made it needful or 
right that men of English speech and English law on 
the two sides of ocean should from henceforth speak and 
think of each other as ‘*‘ foreigners”? I trow not. A 
political tie was severed; it was severed by force; and 
such a severing naturally brought with it an abiding 
feeling of soreness on both sides, This last feeling could 
never have been felt if the colonies had been formally 
free from the beginning. It would have been felt, if at 
all, in a much slighter degree if mother country and 
colonies had been parted by a peaceful separation. If 
the course of history had taken either of those shapes, 
would a man of Old England have run any chance of 
being called a “ foreigner” in New England’? One can 
never tell what might have happened; but the chances 
of his being so called would surely have been less. And 
yet there would have been just as much formal reason 
for calling him so as there is now. There is no denying 
that in legal language and legal fact the citizen of the 
United States is an ‘‘alien” in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and the subject of the Crown of Great Britain is 
an ‘‘ alien” in the United States. ‘‘Alien” is an even 
more unpleasant-sounding word than “ foreigner”; but 
then it is never used except in a way that is purely for- 
mal. But had the separation been peaceful, had the 
separation never been needed, the word * alien” would 
have had its legal force on each side just as much as it 
has now; for it simply means one who is a subject or 
citizen of another political community. Till the revolu- 
tion early this year, the Emperor of Brazil and the King 
of Portugal and all the subjects of each, were each un- 
doubtedly ‘‘ aliens” in the lands of the other; but they 
hardly looked on one another as ‘‘ foreigners.” Setting 
aside sentiment on both sides,setting aside any ill-hlood on 
both sides—and, as beth sides were human, such ill-blood 
could not be avoided—all that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence really did was to make two political bodies 
where before there had been one. Part of the subjects 
of the King of Great Britain ceased to be his subjects, 
and became instead citizens of the United States of 
America. In other words,the English nation was, for 
political purposes, split into two parts. Does it follow 
that either part ceased to belong to the English nation ? 
Does it follow that either part ought to speak and think 
of the other part as ‘‘ foreigners”? I trow not. 

In ull questions of this kind we are always hampered 
by the difficulty which can never be got rid of, that it 
is impossible to find a perfectly consistent use of lan- 
guage. What is a ‘‘nation”? We cannot help using 
the word in more senses than one. I need not go about 
to prove that a nation and a political power are not the 
same thing. I need not stop to show that some politi- 
cal powers are nations and that some are not. But may 
we not also use the word ‘‘nation” in a sense which takes 
in something more than any one political power? We 
undoubtedly often use it in a sense which takes in less, 
The Scots claim to be a nation, and, from some points 
of view, most rightly so. There is no story of national 
growth more instructive than the story of the growth 
of the Scottish nation. AndsoI presume the English 
are a nation, tho I will not at this moment presume to 
fix the exact bounds of that nation. But it is certain 
that, for political purposes, there is no such thing as an 
English or Scottish nation. There is no separate politi- 
cal power called England or Scotland; both are politi- 
cally parts of a greater whole. The nation, therefore, 
and the political power do not necessarily coincide. If, 
therefore, they need not coincide one way, namely by 
the nation taking in only part of the political power, 
may we not hold that they need not always coincide 
the other way? That is, is there not a sense in which 
we may rightly say that men belong to the same nation, 
tho they belong to different political powers? No one 
doubts that, fog all political purposes, Great Britain is 
one independent nation, and that the United States of 
America are another. But surely there may be a higher 
sense of the words “‘ nation ” and ‘‘ nationality,” which 
overleaps all merely political barriers. Surely thereis a 
sense in which Old England and New England are still 
one—a sense in which their people, legally ‘ aliens,” to 
one another, are are in no way ‘ foreigners "—a sense 
in which I was right, on the soil of the United States, 
to deny that I was a man of a *‘ foreign nationality.” 

Yes; such a sense there is. In a sense far higher and 
worthier than any thought of political severance; the 
men of the English stock, in whatever land and under 
wLatever government, are one. They are one in speech, 
they are one in law, they are one in a thousand mem- 
ories, in all the memories of a history which for thir- 





teen hundred years was common to both the now sev- 
ered branches. Two hundred and fifty years of geo. 
graphical severence, less than a hundred and twenty 
years of political severance, cannut outweigh the long 
ages in which we dwelled together in this island, in 
which we toiled together in building up the fabric of Eng- 
lish freedom and national life. Yes; thereis a tie which 
binds us so close together that no momentary differences, 
no momentary enmities,can keep us asunder. The 
Greek, in the scattered days of Greece, might have his 
quarrels and his wars with the Greek of any other city; 
yet there was something higher which bound every 
Greek to every Greek, and which distinguished every 
Greek from the barbarian. There was a common name, 
a common speech; there were common memories, com- 
mon gods, common fellowship in the sacred gatherings 
of the whole nation, where the foes of yesterday might 
meet as fellow-guests and fellow-worshipers. The 
Greek in a Greek city not his own was-indeed an alien 
as to political rights; he was tooclearly a fellow-member 
of a greater national whole to be called a foreigner. 

I just now mentioned a common name as one of the ties 
which bound every Greek to every other Greek. One of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks in preaching the unity of 
the English folk is the difficulty of finding such a com- 
mon name for all its members. The one true and real 
name is ** English,” and none other. But it is not hard 
to see the practical difficulties which there are in apply- 
ing the name to both the politically severed branches of 
the English folk. One sees the shifts to which men are 
put to find a common name—such shifts as talking, not 
of the English people, but of the English-speaking peo- 
ple; such, too, as that silliest of all phrases, ‘*the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” To talk of the ‘‘ English-speaking people” 
rather than the ‘‘ English people,” would, in strictness, 
imply that the English tongue was not a common ances- 
tral possession alike in Britain and in America, but that 
the people of one or other of those countries were for- 
eigners who had learned it, as a strange tongue. There 
was a time when the nations of Western Europe might 
be called ** Latin-speaking people,” and the nations of 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia might be called 
‘*Greek-speaking people”; but that was because Latin 
and Greek had become the language of whole nations 
which were not Latin or Greek by descent. But the 
man of Old England has no more right in the English 
tongue than the man of New England. To one and the 
other alike it is a common possession, handed down 
from common forefathers. Yet it is easy to see the rea- 
sons why the Englishman of America shrinks from tak- 
ing the English name, and why the Englishman of Brit- 
ain shrinks from giving it to him. 

Or, rather, I will not say ‘‘ shrinks.’ It is not ex- 
actly acase of shrinking on either side. It is rather, 
as I said at starting, that this use of the name _ is 
not that which first comes into the mind on either 
side, and that, when it is accepted, it is accepted 
wito a little «effort. The reason why it needs such an 
effort is clear enough. Itcomes from one of the main 
differences between the state of the modern world and 
that of the world of the old Greeks and old Phenicians, 
Theirs was a world of cities; ours isa world of large 
kingdoms and commonwealths. When every Greek city 
was politically independent and could make war and 
peace with every other city, it was easy to see that, tho 
the city was the highest political unit, there was still a 
higher national unit. There was no difficulty whatever 
in admitting the higher national unity which took in 
every Greek and shut out every barbarian. And ina 
system of cities there was no room for the doctrine of 
allegiance. When Corinth founded her colony of Syra- 
cuse, those of her citizens who formed the colony ceased 
to be politically Corinthians and became Syracusans. 
The daughter state owed reverence tothe mother, but, 
asa free Greek city, she was the equal of her mother. 
In the modern world, at least in that part of it by which 
America was colonized, among the great kingdoms of 
Spain, Portugal, France, England, the feeling of citizen- 
ship, like that of the old Greeks, did not and could not 
exist. What had taken its place was the doctrine of 
personal allegiance to a personal sovereign. The Span- 
iard or the Englishman who settled in America was 
held to be still bound by his allegiance to the King of 
Spain or of England. The notions of nationality and 
allegiance had been so confused that when communities 
which had hitherto owed allegiance to the English or 
Spanish crown threw off that allegiance, they seemed to 
throw off with it the character of Englishmen or Span- 
iards. Add to this that England and Spain were br had 
been geographical names of parts of the earth’s surface; 
men who had dwelled for some generations out of Eng- 
land or Spain hardly seemed to be Englishmen or Span- 
iards. If we had always borne in mind that, in our 
case at least, the land is called from the people and not 
the people from the land, the difference would have been 
much less. England is the land of the English. Could 
we have always remembered that, as where Hellenes 
dwelled, there was Hellas, so where Englishmen dwelled, 
there was England, we should not have been so perplex- 
ed as we sometimes are to find a common name for the 
whole English folk. 

Yet it may be some slight comfort to find that even 
among the Greeks themselves some difficulty was some- 
times found in forming a perfectly consistent nomencla- 





ture to express the relations between old Greece and the 
Greek colonies in other lands. Tho wherever Hellenes 
dwelled, there was Hellas, yet Hellas was also the special 
geographical name of the elder Hellas, continuous 
Hellas, as opposed to the scattered Hellas of the colo- 
nies. Turnto Herodotus, in his seventh book, and read 
the dialog between Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse , and 
the envoys who came to him from Athens and Sparta to 
ask for Sicilian help against the Perisan invader. Gelon 
is addressed as a Greek, as a great power among Greeks; 
he is prayed, as a Greek, to step in and save Greece from 
barbarian invasion. His land is spoken of as Hellas, as 
no small part of Hellas. Yet in the same breath Hellas 
is spoken of asa land to which men may go back from 
Sicily, and the Greek Gelon addresses the envoys as 
Greeks, as if that was a name which did not belong to 
himself. Here is just the same difficulty, just the same 
confusion between the national and the geographical 
sense of the words Hellen and Hellas which we find in 
using the words English and England, If it was felt 
then, with so little comparatively to confuse or mislead, 
it is not wonderful that it should be felt now. And the 
difficulty is felt in the case of dependent, as well as of 
independent colonies. As the words ** Enghsh” and 
** American” have long been opposed, the words “ Eng- 
lish ” and ** Australian” have come to be opposed quite 
lately. ‘‘ Australian” has come, just as ‘“* American’ 
came much earlier, to mean the colonist of English 
pirth or descent. When I was young, ‘ Australian” 
meant the native savage, as ‘‘ American” did in the 
days of the Wesleys. But in neither case was there any 
need for such an opposition. In the days of the War of 
Independence and long after the name for the men of 
the elder English land as opposed to those of the newer, 
was.in American mouths, never English, always Brit- 
ish, The use of the geographical name expressed the 
fact that Washington and Cornwallis were alike Eng- 
lishmen, one an Englishman of America, the other an 
Englishman of Britaiv. Nothing ismore to be regretted 
than the change of usage inthis matter, Many’s the time 
that I have been going to use the word ** English” as op- 
posed to ** American,” that 1 have stopped myself, and 
have used the word * British” instead. Can I prevail 
so far as to persuade any on the other side of ocean to 
do the like 

I have said nothing new, nothing that I have not said 
before; but it is sometimes needful to say the old 
things again. I have said all this again because I have 
again been called a ‘foreigner.’ If I am called a 
‘** foreigner ” yet again, | must again ask for some plat- 
form on which to say once more what | hive now said 
not for the first time. 


NEW ELEMENTS 4ND DANGERS. 


BY J. L. M CURRY, LL.D., 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN 

SoME of us can remember how fifty years ago the re- 
curring Fourth of July was celebrated with great fervor 
and enthusiasm. By barbecues, gratuitously provided, 
an excellent dinner was furnished for all who chose to 
attend; and the company had their patriotism awakened 
by the reading of the Declaration of Independence and 
of Washington's Farewell Address, and by the delivery 
of an oration suitable to the day. The recital of the 
deeds of our patriotic ancestors and of the struggles and 
sacrifices endured for the establishment of our independ- 
ence, made citizens appreciative of what our liberties 
cost, and familiarized them with the details of a most 
important epoch in our history. 

The war between the States, the horrors of recon- 
struction, the difficulties of the Negro problem, the de- 
pression of agriculture, have caused the celebration of 
the Fourth to fall into desuetude in the Southern States, 

The immense horde of foreign immigrants with no 
ancestral connection with the men of our Revolution, 
with vaguest notions of what was involved in the strug- 
gle with Great Britain or of the fundamental principles 
of a constitutional, répresentative republic; the pride 
and self-glorification excited by the conquering of the 
Southern army, s0 wondrously manned and officered; 
the vast wealth, which comes from the unparalleled re- 
sources of the country and the energy of free institu- 
tions, have, among other causes, contributed to lessen 
at the North the estimate of the day, and to make less 
frequent and significant the demonstrations which were 
formerly so salutary. 

There is need of bringing back our people and institu- 
tions to their first principles. We need to kindle afresh 
the patriotism of uther days, to revive the attachment 
for what was the end and aim of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, to make more prominent and comprehen- 
sive the love of the Union as a whole, as embracing 
every portion of our common country. Much is said 
about the reconstruction of the South and cultivating 
its loyalty. What is needed at the South is just as much 
needed at the North. Thousands of people in that highly 
favored re,zion need to be created anew so as to recog- 
nize the equality of the States, and their equal and com- 
mon right to the local government, which it was the 
object of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution to secure. 

The multitude of aliens in our country and Negro citi- 
zenship and suffrage have introduced new and not easily 
assimilable elements into the body politic. Every intel- 
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ligent man knows that the Government of the United 
States never could have been formed originally with the 
present constituency of citizenship. So many new 
States bave come into the Union, having derived their 
initiatory authority to emerge from pupilage and de- 
pendence from a congressional enabling act, and having 
the legislative will at Washington to direct or override 
the local will, that they underestimate their co-cquality 
and consider themselves the mere creatures of a central 
ized absolutism. There is a tendency to favor the con 
solidation of power in a central head and to fail to cher 
ish local and municipal liberties as nurseries for the 
training of public virtue and independent spirit. It is 
not so strange that a Senator from one of those States 
should deride the Constitution of 1789 as a chart of 
power and an instrument of grants and restrictions for 
advanced 180, 

Civil Service Reform, purity of elections, supremacy 
of law, intelligence of the voter, and the preservation of 
our State school systems need to be emphasized as es- 
sential to the permanence of our republican institutions. 
It 1s a fearful foreboding of the future when men of the 
highest official position sneer at the attempt to prevent 
corruption in party management and openly preclaim 
that ‘“‘the Decalog and the Golden Rule have no place 
in a political campaign.” The intelligence and the in- 


*tegrity of our citizenship are the foundation-stones of 


free government. By university, college, academy and 
common schools our fathers sought to secure the bene- 
fit of universal education. The General Government, 
State Governments, municipal governments, denomina- 
tions ard individuals have made noble contributions to 
this end. The coming anniversary of our Independence 
will be made an occasion of incalculable good if the 
people shall be impressed with the truth that one of our 
chiefest perils is the persistent effort that is being adroit- 
ly made to destroy the exclusive State control of our 
public schools and to divert public funds to institutions, 
of an educational, charitable or religious character, that 
are under sectarian management. It might be well to 
urge afresh the desirableness of such a constitutional 
amendment as had the approval of General Grant. 


RicHMOND, VA. 


THE FLAG AND JUSTICE. 





BY THE HON, WM. W. THOMAS, JR., 


UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SWEDEN. 


THE old flag! How it thrills the heart to see ‘ Old 
Glory” floating to the breeze over fortress or school- 
house, over marching troops or tall-sparred ship! But 
dear as the old flig is at home, it is dearer still in a for- 
eign land; and it touches a yet deeper chord to descry the 
Stars and Stripes waving among strange emblems on a 
far-off shore. 

“The star-spangled banner”! It is the emblem of 
liberty regulated by law, and incorporated into national 
life— the last, best hupe of mankind among the nations, 
And to us the flag is even more than this; it stands 
also for home and fireside and the loved ones clustered 
there; for the struggles of Revolutionary sires, and the 
battles and victories of our brave boys in blue. 

There was once a foul blot upon that ftlag—Slavery— 
now wiped out, thank God. And is there no blot still? 
Let us be honest. A blot yet stains our banner—injus- 
tice to the black man. To remove this blot is the one 
great duty of Americans of this generation. 

Justice to the black man! To grant it is to establish 
peace and contentment within our borders; to further 
deny it, is fraught with ever-increasing danger to the 
Republic. 

Let us take the grandest step in advance now possible 
to usasa nation! We may do so by simply applying 
the Golden Rule in the treatment of our black fellow- 
citizens. 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


READING THE DECLARATION, 


BY BENSON J, LOSSING, 





THE almost universal practice of reading the Decla- 
ration of Independence as an indispensable feature in 
the celebration of the anniversary of its adoption, has 
happily, I think, almost as universally fallen into dis- 
use. The patriotic emotions which the reading of that 
Declaration naturally excite and foster during the first 
generation after the War for Independence, gradually 
became less impressive on the popular mind and heart; 
and the fulmination of accusations against the British 
monarch by the voices of the public readers of the 
great indictment, on each recurring Fourth of July be- 
came a sort of perfunctory service, half meaningless 
to the mind of the average American citizen who ap- 
plauded the reader rather than the sentiment of the doc- 
uments read, 

That Declaration, after the enunciation of profound 
truths and principles, is mostly composed of a formal 
indictment of the King of Great Britain, who is charged 
in twenty-seven explicit specifications, of political 
crime against his Americau subjects. These charges 
were substantiated by the testimony of contemporary 
history, and made a deep impression on the earlier 
citizens of our Republic. The annual renewal of that 
impression during the formative period of the national 


life was undoubtedly salutary and perhaps absolutely 
necessary; for there were lingerings of the old love and 
reverence forthe mother country among the people for 
fully a quarter of a century after the final separation. 
Such, also. seemed to be the propriety, perhaps the 
necessity of that period, of the uniformly noisy demon- 
strations of patriotic feeling which have always marked 
the celebration of the anniversary—the rinuing of bells, 
the booming of cannons. the rattle of small arms, the mu- 
sic of the fife and drum, the blaze of bonfires,the explosion 
of crackers and the display of fireworks. These have 
ever been the sensuous tokens of the irrepressible loyalty 
of our peuple. 

The indictment of the King of Great Britain, which 
occupies a large part of the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was avowedly sent forth to the world as a jus- 
tification of the defiant attitude which the English- 
American colonists had assumed toward the imperial 
government. The King was simply a figure-head of the 
government—the symbol of the national power. It was 
not a personal arraignment of the monarch, as an auto- 
crat, before the tribunal of wondering nations; and yet 
the poor King, much of the time afflicted by shattered 
reason, was compelled for more than forty years of his 
long life afterward, to stand in the fore-front of the rep- 
resentatives of the nation and hear those terrible charges 
against him as they came annually across the sea on 
the summer wind, from thousands of voices intensified 
by the opposing shouts of millions of freemen in a land 
which was until his thirty-eighth year ‘‘the fairest 
jewel in his crown.” 

I have said that happily the annual public reading of 
the Declaration of Independence has, in a degree, fallen 
into disuse. After the first quarter of a century of our 
national existence the practice became unnecessary, al- 
most inexplicable and perhaps hurtful: for it fostered 
an unfriendly spirit toward a people with whom we 
were at peace, brethren in language, religion, tradition, 
history, literature, industries, commerce, and a civili- 
zation on a basis of Christian Ethics. 

With the late Civil War began a new era in our na- 
tional life. The preservation of the Union became the 
absorbing topic of thought among the loyal people of 
our land. The great national anniversary continued to 
be celebrated, but in a modified degree. Instead of ova- 
tions largely devoted to the apotheosis of the American 
Eagle as the hope of the world, there were thoughtful 
discourses concerning the duty of every American citizen 
at that momentous period. Tke putative crimes of old 
King George were almost forgotten, and in many places 
the Farewell Address of Washington, the peerless plea 
for natienal union and public virtue was read instead of 
the Declaration of Independence. Ever since that War 
the public reading of that Declaration has been less and 
less observed. It is well to 

**Let the dead Past bury its dead,” 
and to direct our energies to the strengthening of our 
national life. Let our boys and girls have all the inno- 
cent fun and healthful amusement on the Fourth of July, 
and express their joy as loudly as they please. Would it 
not be well for their seniors to follow the example of 
ancient Hebrew fathers, who required their sons to come 
at the time of the celebration of the Passover, and in- 
quire 

“What mean ye by this service 7” 
and then gave them full instruction concerning the ori- 
gin and significance of the great national festival. By 
means of such home education on our great anniversa- 
ry, Young America might receive valuable instruction 
that would stimulate and foster true patriotism. 

THE RIDGE, June, 1890. 


THE REPUBLIC A PLUTOCRACY. 





BY THE HON. CASSIUS M. CLAY, 


FORMERLY MINISTER To RUSSIA. 





I HAVE but one thought to present to your readers for 
July 4th. We must declare anew our independence of 
Corporations. The chief of these is the railroad corpor- 
ations. They control now all the sources of political 
power, and are fast absorbing the whole wealth of the 
people. All other trusts, combines and robberies are the 
offshoots of the railroad system. There must be a De- 
partment of Ways, etc.,—railroads, water ways, etc. 
This Head of Commerce can kill all the criminal ‘‘trusts” 
and swindles in the Union with a word. The greatest 
of all my thoughts—the one thought—is one which has 
more than a million of times at my individual expense 
gone into print: ‘The railroads must be owned by the 
Government, valued and paid for at a fair price; it will 
be agreat sum, but it is the price of Liberty.” 

White HALL, Ky., June, 1890, 





A GALA DAY. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD, 
Or THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


It is difficult for a veteran of sixty to imagine how a 
large number of young men, say those who have just 
come to the voting age, regard our Fourth uf July—our 
Independence Day. 

As it is a national holiday, doubtless the main thought 
with youth is the pleasure that such a day will affurd; 





no more and no less, probably, than any other holiday 





of the year. Possibly our own native-born lads, who 
are regularly descended from Revolutionary sires, may 
not be in the same attitude toward this gala day as 
their fathers, who had the privilege of walking and 
talking with those who participated in the labors and 
dangers, sacrifices and excitements of the great historic 
struggle. 

It seems impossible to me that lads can entertain 
one-half of the profound respect for Independence Day 
that my companions, neighbors, brothers and myself 
felt for it. 

When the writer was a very little fellow it was spoken 
of in our family weeks tefore its coming. We lived in 
a Maine country town,in which there was but one small 
village and a few scattered hamlets; yet all the people 
within the extended limits of the township, with the 
exception of the smallest home-guard, used to come to- 
gether from the village, the hamlets and the farms. 

In the most ordinary years, a central place—some un- 
fenced field—was selected; at least one military com- 
pany, with plumes and muskets, fifes and drums, was 
there. Every proper provision was made with ginger- 
bread, lemonade, and all essential refreshments. Shade 
trees were taken advantage of. Long boards were 
stretched from chairs and stools, and a rude rostrum 
was built on the fourth side of the audience square. 

The singing of the ‘ Star Spangled Banner” was led by 
the united church choirs, the Baptist, the Free-Will, the 
Methodist and the Universalist, never excluding them- 
selves from the patriotic duty. Our eldest minister, Mr. 
Francis, had several sons. The best read and most cath- 
olic of them, Benjamin by name, was selected for presi- 
dent, moderator, toast-inaster, or orator. His functions 
were the same on every Fourth of July, whatever might 
be the name of the office to which he was called. He 
was a bachelor, yet he had a kind, fatherly manner; his 
voice was clear and penetrating and very strong; he 
called us together; he announced the chaplain of the 
occasion; he read the Declaration of Independence with 
emphasis and effect. All my patriotic feelings were 
stirred within me as he denounced the cruelties of King 
George and the wickedness of our former British mas- 
ters. After I was old enough my memory was quick- 
ened; pieces of poetry, like, ‘‘ Stand! the ground’s your 
own, my braves,” were recalled to recollection. 
Speeches of James Otis, Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry, or snatches of them, caught the ear or quickened 
the blood of all listeners. 

A little later we remember that Independence Day 
was selected for the ‘‘ Brigade Muster.” This took in 
several counties, within which the fittest possible fields 
of operation were chosen. Here what I have named 
for the township celebrations was had on a larger 
scale. 

Instead of a company with fife and drum, now. there 
were several regiments, The Governor of the State and 
his staff, all in showy uniforms, reviewed the troops. 
Cavalry charged, artillery fired salutes, and infantry 
maneuvered. True, matters were sometimes at sixes 
and sevens, and troops were jumbled together in some 
disorder, resembling a boasted battle-field; but only a 
few peopie were burt, while children were delighted at 
the display. The cider was sometimes too strong; even 
the tobacco had its own ill effects, where boys for the 
first time tried to show their manhood by the continuous 
smoking of long nines. In fact, I sadly own that even 
cheroots, weak as they were, would make some children 
sick, especially when said children had previously eaten 
their fill of candy and cakes. 

Again, there were side-shows, where some wonderful 
exbibition enticed the curious into large curtained tents, 
some man or woman of extraordinary size, some stray 
elephant, musk-ox or monkey show. Here and there 
enterprising fiddlers had laid planks, more or less smooth, 
upon the ground, and tempted energetic young men and 
women to the dance, the only expense being the fiddler’s 
charge. In brief, it was a great day for boys and girls. 
They were on the ground early and got home very late: 
but it had its meaning. It was the object lesson of 
youth. It said to us: ‘‘ Your grandfathers toiled and 
suffered and fought and died that you might enjoy just 
such a day as this.” Perbaps the most impressive thing 
that caught the eye on that day, here and there and 
everywhere, of every size, from little to big, was the 
bright American flag. We were unconsciously bright- 
ened by its appearance, whether waving from a tem- 
porary pole, stretched across a gateway, or carried by 
the color-bearers. 

You ask me what I can suggest about this day. 1 
have had a man say to me in sneering tones: *‘ I wish 
they would abolish the Fourth of July, It don’t do any 
good, and, as ILlook at it, it does much harm. Some 
poor fellow unused to cannon fireg a salute and gets his 
arm blownoff. Others waste their money on fireworks, 
and many are hurt. Boys, imitating older people, are 
maimed by little cannon, and all of them annoy every- 
body by making themselves disagreeable with endless 
fire-crackers. Then these shooting matches, which are 
cruel, and promote gambling and rows! Surely the 
Fourth of July is worse than a humbug.” 

Well! well! Some of us do not feel that way. We 
are sorry for accidents, as we are for drunkenness and 
gambling, and fancy that they could all be avoided. 
Some old fellows get so crusty that they begrudge the 
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children any sort of spert. The very laughter of girls 
and boys and tne happy nonsense of older youth at times 
makes them bitter and unhappy. 

We say to you make the Fourth a gala day, as we 
have ever done, and let the people celebrate it with the 
largest liberty practicable inside the lines of law, safety 
and rectitude. Ido hope that in some way through all 
the public schools the meaning of Independence Day 
may be brought to all the children in the land, and that 
to all of them it shall be so marked, and so happy in its 
celebration, that it will ever be a brightly shining star 
in the coronet of liberty. 

Itis aday of primary emancipation, of enlarged liber- 
ty, of generous extension of privileges to all classes; a 
day of hope not only for ourselves but for the world; 
and the day has become brighter since the dissipation 
from our Southeastern corner of the cloud of slavery; 
and it will be brighter still when, more than now, the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man shall 
become an established and realized condition in all 
America, It will then be a millenial day. 


GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITy. 


EXHILARATING FACYS. 


BY BISHOP D, A. GOODSELL, D.D., 
Or THE METHODIST EpriscoraL CHURCH. 





I AM more conscious, I fear, of anxieties than of joys 
as the national anniversary comes on. While believing 
to the uttermost in the power of our institutions to de- 
velop cures for political evils, the remedies appear so 
slowly and have such scant welcome by those in power. 
that one may be pardoned a fear, now and then, for our 
Government, 

For instance, new vitality seems to have been given 
to the old spoils system by some in power. Unless I 
mistake, there is less advocacy by pen and voice of that 
reform which alone can cure the most ulcerous sore in 
our political life. The spoils seem now to be very fully 
distributed on the old basis of party service, and by 
that party which ought to be the leader toward the best. 
Certain it is that the anti-Civil Service trumpet bloweth 
loudly and ‘‘ with a certain sound,” and the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform fog-horn seems to have becomea piping 
and plaintive penny whistle. 

The worst effect of our misrute in Civil Service is not, 
in my thought, on the service itself as on those who 
visibly and invisibly come to power. The figure-head 
and the Boss are both the product of our error. The 
marionette and the wire-puller get easily to the front 
when post-offices compensate. The hope of abundant 
and masterly statesmanship seems to me vain while the 
heeler must be appeased. Like some of the oaks I see 
in Texas, there is too much parasite for the good of the 
tree. There is no pond in our politics where our politi- 
cal oxen can drown out their heel-flies. The man of 
strength and delicacy cannot easily come to the front, 
if coarse strength blocks the way. 
humanity is as useful as granite. Democracy ought to 
level up as well as down. That our methods somehow 
level down more than up, so far as the personnel of 
oftice-holding is concerned, is seen in this, that our leg- 
islative chairs are less desired and esteemed in general 
thought than in any other country of representative in- 
stitutions. 

But a great leap forward has been taken by those 
States which have adopted an effective Ballot Reform. 
When the heeler cannot bully and bribe, he cannot 
‘fry out the fat” of the candidate. When the elected 
does not know who really voted for him, he cannot be 
compelled to pay with post-oftices. I would fire a special 
gun this year over this great advance. In some States, 
possibly in New York, a fair-sized cracker is all the new 
measure deserves. As little as possible has been yielded 
by the men most open to damage. 

I do not worry over the ‘original package” de- 
cision. It will be the most fruitful mother of temper- 
ance growth for the last twenty-five years. It greatly 
reinforces the battle for national Prohibition. If none is 
so intrenched in constitutional rights as to be able to 
override State law, national agitation and action will 
come. Third party, second party, first party, must all 
heed such a fact. The old States rights man, the advo- 
cates of license for revenue only, the Prohibitionist, will 
all unite to recover for the State control over the dram- 
shop. The shrewd men of the Senate, even tho they 
are drinkers of the exhilarating senatorial ‘‘ cold tea,” 
sold to our shame in the Capitol, have already proposed 
law to calm agitation. The national strangling of the 
saloon has been begun by this seeming triumph of the 
original package. It bears the same relation to intem- 
perance that the Dred Scott decision did to slavery. 
It will fire the national heart against an aggressive 
wrong. 

One of the most exhilarating facts, to my mind, 
brought into prominence by our national anniversary, 
is that we have lost, as a nation, much of our childish 
vanity and sensitiveness. The provincialism which 
writhed under the lash of Dickens and Trollope is gone 
forever. The self-conciosusness and impudence of im- 
maturity have yielded to the calm of conscious etrength 
producing modest and considerate self-assertion. Until 
the War of the Rebellion we were a narrow, vain- 
glorious people. Ona huge scale we were ‘* Partarins 


Carrara marble in 





of Tarascon,” and Dickens was our Daudet. Nature 
came to our hands so large here that we inflated our- 
selves to be worthy of her. Separated by a slowly 
bridged sea from older civilizations, we fancied that we 
were in the eye and speech of the whole world, and 
that the laws of national retribution had no concern 
with us. To-day we near the Fourth with a sober joy 
in tested institutions, in a truer union and growing loy- 
alty. A Northern man living in a Southern State, I 
rejoice in the charity which treats respectfully the aim 
of a generous people to do honor to the memory of 
those who suffered for them. That a pation which 
put down rebellion should be calm over the funeral 
of Davis and the unveiling of the Lee Monument is 
no greater proof of conscious strength than of abound- 
ing charity. I am confident, from what good men 
in the South say to me, that the old Flag is recover- 
ing its place in the love of those whose right to it was 
loyally asserted by themselves for almost a century be- 
fore the dark days of 1860. 

I would not fire a gun, but sing a Te Deum over the 
fact that political discussions are less partisan, and that 
the ideal of the magazines and reviews is no longer 
invective. In my youth, in discussions on the Tariff 
and Parliamentary procedure like those of these later 
months, ‘ the plaintiff's attorney” would have been 
roundly abused, and ‘light thrown by not shining.” 
We have actually had calm and philosophic treatment 
of great subjects by our public men—Blaine and Mills on 
the Tariff; Reed and Carlisle on Parliamentary proced- 
ure have been, at memories of the olden time, polite to 
each other! It will be almost the Day of the Lord 
when we believe that our political opponents may pos- 
sibly love the country as well as we do; and it will be 
that day when the regulars admit that Mugwumps and 
Third Party men have a right to be loose in the streets. 
This last will be a more notable day than the first, be- 
cause the sportsmen of all parties secrete and excrete 
their choicest venom for the Independent voter. The 
yearly increase in the number of Independent voters is 
the best sign of our times. The men who bayonet the 
bad nomimee and die to kill a bad measure are “the 
saving remnant.” These compe! better things. The 
party lash and the official promise bave neither terrors nor 
delights forsuch. If ever that great Fourth comes when 
fraternity, courtesy, loyalty and statesmanship shall 
have extinguished sectionalism, hatred, disloyal indiffer- 
ence and political time-serving. the Independent voters 
will have compelled that day. 

But my greatest joy on the coming Fourth will be for 
the continued proof of the solvent and digesting power 
of our institutions. Thus far with occasional eructa- 
tions and gastrodynia we have assimilated the coarse 
ingestions of population heaved by the sea into the na- 
tional stomach. The school, the ballot, the Church, and 
land enough for homes, have peptonized the mass and 
good American blood will come of it. 

Fr, WorTH, TEXAS, 


THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN’S DUTY. 


BY THE HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Your courteous request calls forth reflections natural 
to the thoughtful citizen on the approach of the nation’s 
anniversary. The big heart of John Adams, jubilant at 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
prompted the prediction, happily paraphrased by Daniel 
Webster, of the ‘‘ glorious,” the ‘‘immortal day.” In 
the letter which inspired the orator, Mr. Adams declared: 
‘*It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent to the other, from 
this time forward, forever more.” The exuberance of the 
popular instincts has made full enough of the ‘‘ pomp 
and parade,” of the ‘* guns, bells and bonfires ”; for our 
national weakness finds expression in noise and boast- 
ing. The American has not been in the habit of rising 
to the hight of the solemnity in which that sturdy archi- 
tect wrought on the temple of our liberties and looked 
forward to the effect of the labors of himself and his as- 
sociates. 

If in these latter days our people celebrate the anni- 
versary with fewer bonfires and with more varied 
pomp and parade, let us believe that they are 
more disposed to **solemnize ” the occasion, and to 
make it bear more and riper fruit for the nation 
and the world. To the generations nearest to the 
grand event, the joy over the established republic 
mastered every other sensation. To the citizens of 
this era even the triumph of the restored Union can- 
not shut out the conviction of the vast responsibility 
which has been only in part met; and the celebration 
cannot be complete unless it combines with the jubila- 
tion over the founding and preservation of the nation, 
searching question of the duties which press upon it 
and upou all who share its privileges. 

The Declaration of Independence pronounced the sep- 
aration of the colonies from the mother country; but that 
belongs to the past. Its voice for to-day and all the 
future proclaims the equality of all men in rights before 
the law, and the supremacy of manhood over mere 
conditions. If ever, not now are the principles of equal, 





civil and political rights, ‘‘ glittering generalities,” as 
they were stigmatized by a brilliant Massachusetts ora- 
tor. No optimistic vision is required to behold not only 
in this land, but in the Old World as well, the growth of 
practical recognition of the duty of society and individ- 
uals to open the way for the progress and elevation of 
the unfortunate, of the weak and the poor; and what- 
ever may be lacking in the consummation, the best 
thoughts of the worthiest men and of hosts of them are 
devoted more than ever before to the solution of the 
problems which underlie strong contrasts in moral and 
social conditions, and breed suffering and tempt to 
crime. 

The Declaration of Independence did not start this 
beneficent movement, but it gave to it its most potent 
and most enduring impetus since the birth of Christ. 
This gospel, as well as that of the Nazarene, is largely 
personal; and, like that, it has spread from a mustard 
seed to a broad forest. It was the prophecy of a few 
pioneers in the conflict of the ages; it has become the 
common speech of the vast body of reflecting patriots in 
every land, and affects the policies of despotic states, 
and breaks out in the private and official addresses of the 
most autocratic of emperors. The charge is possible 
that the masses are asking too much, are frequently vio- 
lent and unjust, and sometimes organize unreasonable 
strikes, which ruin employers struggling under cruel 
pressure to promote the welfare of their work-people as 
well as to save their own credit, more dear than fortune, 
It is true that the majority, like the autocrat, may err, 
but the greatest good of the greatest number must be the 
aim of the instructed and virtuous majority; and the 
task is to render the natural selfishness of the multitude 
intelligent and far-seeing. 

What would the world give for answers from Wash- 
ington and Adams, from Jefferson and Hamilton, from 
Jay and Franklin, to the questions addressed by THE 
INDEPENDENT to its contribucors? Let us grant their 
amazement at the miracies in science and mechanism, 
in tiansportation and communication and illumination, 
and their inquires about the flood of wealth and luxury. 
They would admire lovingly the Republic which they 
nursed so faithfully in its weakness, now marching a 
giant in the forefront of the powers of the earth, asking 
no favors, permitting no aggressions, with prowess un- 
challenged, running a race at which the wisest states- 
men of other countries confess themselves astounded, 
and with a future which no eye can gaze steadily upon 
by reason of its dazzling splendor. Surely theic rejoic- 
ing would be a reward for their trials, their courage, 
their patriotism and their wisdom; but they would see 
through and over and under all which is external, The 
institutions endure and expand to their most sanguine 
hopes. The material development outruns their fondest 
imagination. The search of these patriots would pene- 
trate to the foundations underlying all. Do they prove 
to be solid granite and porphyry, or are they disinte- 
grating more and more, to become quicksand? Sixty- 
tive million inhabitants covering a continent; but of 
what mettle and spirit and character? These leaders of 
the era of the Declaration would press this question 
home. They would base counsel and warning on the 
personality, the training, the purposes, the actual ser- 
vice to mankind of the individuals composing the popula- 
tion. 

And this is the crucial test of our position and prog- 
ress, not merely in laws or systems or policies or parties, 
but in personal character. 
times, perhaps of all ages. 


Here is the danger of our 
Here is the demand which 
our blessings impose on the American citizen, not in the 
mass, but in his own motives, aims and purposes, in his 
efforts and his energies. The truth about forms of gov- 
ernment never was that ‘that which is best adminie- 
tered is best,” but the requirement is absolute that the 
best form, that of popular institutions based on written 
constitutions and directed by universal suffrage, should 
not only be best administered, but also be inspired in 
legislation and in all executive branches by the loftiest 
principles and gnided by the worthiest practices, not 
among those in vfficial station only, but quite as much 
among voters everywhere. P 

Reflection on the immortal structure of our Republic 
and studies of its progress, and visions of its future, end 
logically not in institutions, but in the elements of so- 
ciety and states in individual citizens, The evils of mu- 
nicipal administration, the scandals of official corrup- 
tion, the mischiefs of ill-considered legislation, the low 
standard sometimes existing in public life, have their 
origin here. The neglect, the indolence, the indifference 
of educated and reputable men permit and even invite 
the rule of the base and the corrupt; and these passive 
vices culminate in connivance in known extortion and 
abuses, in preference to the care and energy required to 
secure good laws and just administration. Here is posi- 
tive offense, actual criminality on the part of the indi- 
vidual citizen. The man of private virtue acts as an 
enemy of the Republic. 

Institutions are important; policies affect citizen and 
State; laws express moral, social and political condi- 
tions. The grand sum of the Republic, after all, can be 
worth no more than the aggregate of the integers of 
which it is composed. The most fitting way, then, to 
celebrate this anniversary of the nation’s holiday— 
whether there shall be ‘‘ pomp and parade ” or not—is to 
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** solemnize ” the occasion by a personal vow to do one’s 
utmost to illustrate and enforce the glorious principle 


thatall men are equal brothers of a common family. 
New Yous Ciry. 


THE “IDEAS” IN THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





** Ban!” said Napoleon the great to Lafayette; “* your 
American Revolution was but a small affair.” 

** Sire, it was the greatest affair in history,’ 
Lafayette. 

* But your battles and your armies were very 
wretched affairs at best,” urged the Emperor. 

** It was not a war of armies, but of ideas,” answered 
the Marquis gravely and earnestly. 

I would like continually to call the attention of the 
country to this fact. There have been bigger battles, 
bigger armies, but never bigger ideas for the betterment 
of man than lay in the heart of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Let us celebrate! But let us celebrate the moral rather 
than the physical features of the memorable struggle. 
Let us leave out, so far as we can, the crash and rattle 


’ 


answered 


of the heathen fire-cracker and bomb, The noise and 
smoke only seem to obscure and confuse. 

And yet I must confess to a love for the roar of guns 
from the Government batteries that heralds in the 
Fourth. Il have not yet grown above that, And this 
teaches me to look with some toleration on children and 
and even on younger men who still like the roar and con- 
fusion of the coarser features of the Fourth, At the 
same time we must remember that our future is before 
us; not behind us. 

I advise that the orators talk of the great national 
themes that are before us, rather than the nobly fought 
battles that are behind us. I know that the subject of 
battles is more thrilling, more ‘‘catchy,” for the purpose 
of the aspiring young orator than questions of present 
import. But a strong manand a good man, with the 
good of his land at heart, will bravely take the broader 
and the higher, even tho it be a drier theme, 

Now, for example, there is to-day a bill before the 
country that involves the very foundation-stones of this 
Republic. Senator Stanford proposes to loan our sur- 
plus money to the owners of cultivated lands for twenty 
years at two per cent,, to the extent of one-half the as- 
sessed value, 

| advocate this with all my heart and soul, Coming as 
I do from the thirty millions of farmers whose lands are 
to-day almost entirely burdened with debt at four, five 
and even tenfold that rate of interest, it seems to me that 
I see salvation to the land in this bill of Senator Stanford- 
Of course, there are twosides to this, a& to all great meas- 
ures, But let the orators take this subject to the peuple 
on the next Fourth and tell them truly what it is, and 
there will be at least enlightenment, and, | believe, great 
good in the end. I truly believe that the defeat of 
Washington and Lafayette at Brandywine was not worse 
for the country than would be the defeat of this bill for 
the amelioration of the honest farmer who has fallen be- 
hind and is under the harrow in spite of persistent tvil 
and self denial, Of course the bill has enemies, esp-cially 
among the rich who loan money to the farmers, ‘* Oh, 
but it is too absurd,” said a rich man to me yesterday; 
“how can the Government loan money all over the 
United States ?”’ 

My answer is that we are already doing that through 
the postal department to some extent; and if each man 
will only try and comprehend his own city or town and 
county the thing will not seem nearly so incomprehen- 
sible from its magnitude. 

Observe that this bill only reaches lands that are cul- 
tivated, This being the case you will see the furrows of 
the plow widen out and spread like water should it be- 
come a law. 

But you would not only see the dominion of the plow 

broaden as if by acharm, but you would see land double, 
treble, quadruple in price almost in a day, till the load 
of debt would be lifted from the bucks of those who bear 
the nation on their shoulders. For land, like all other 
things, is worth what you can borrow on it, no more, no 
less. 
However, I must not argue this. There are arguments 
against it. There are still stronger ones than I have 
given forit. It is the édea that I want to infuse into our 
Fourth of July; an idea in line with the emancipation of 
man. 

Of course these local measures do not 80 much concern 
the celebration of the day by our representatives abroad. 
It is well enough for them there, with the eyes of op- 
pressed Europe on them, to keep Washington as well as 
the War of the Revolution well in front—in a sort of 
missionary work, as it were. 

Now there is an apathy toward, and even an abhor- 
rence of the Fourth of July among many of our own peo- 
ple, especially those abroad, let us frankly concede, And 
why? Because of the bombshell and the bombast that 
has been so certainly fired into the proceedings attend- 
ant on the great national day. And so it is that I so 
earnestly urge, that we, so far as we can, leave out the 
fire-crackers and insert ideas instead. 

As for our people abroad, I would compel, by act of 
Congress, if necessary, the strictest, the firmest and the 
most emphatic observance of the day by every Minister, 





















































































Consul or officer of any sort whatever in the service. 
And this would quickly bring our Anglo-maniacs and 
our French-lisping misses to a proper senseof regard for 
their great country and its ordained Fourth. 

THE HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


BETTER METHODS OF OBSERVING THE DAY. 


BY PRES. 8S. C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D, 


It is much easier to suggest a better observance of 
Independence Day than to devise practicable means for 
securing it. With theannual recurrence of the day every 
year makes it more important to hand down the perpet- 
ual memory of the circumstances of its origin, and to 
make it the constant stimulus to an enlightened patri- 
otism., Much is accomplished in this direction, espe- 
cially in connection with our later history, by the wide 
establishment of Grand Army Posts, the dedication of 
soldiers’ monuments and the ceremonies of Decoration 
Day. In New England the enthusiasm of this last- 
mentioned occasion seems to be increasing rather than 
diminishing. From the announcements made and the 
reports given, Lshould judge that at no time have these 
public addresses been more numerous, able and _perti- 
nent than the present year. 

But it must be admitted that, with few exceptions, the 
recognition of the Fourth of July has long been un- 
meaning and unprofitable. Iu answer to the question 
how it might be reclaimed to higher uses, I can only 
suggest a few things which I would like to see accom- 
plished if it might be done, 

First, 1 would like to see a more distinct and stated 
recognition of it in the pulpit. As the Churches have 
their Children’s Sunday, and their special topic for the 
first Sunday for the year, in like manner let there be a 
concerted arrangement thereby on the Sunday before 
the Fourth. Every pulpit in the land should resound 
with some special theme of morals or reform or Chris- 
tian patriotism, agreed upon for the occasion, and 
varied from year to year. There are abundant topics 
jointly related to patriotism, morals and religion. 

Second, | would have a universal recognition of it 
in the schools. At the last preceding session of every 
school let the Declaration of Independence be read and 
extracts from Washington’s Farewell Address. No 
exercise could be more unexceptionable, nor, with ap- 
propriate historic explanation, more profitable to pupils 
and teachers, 

Third, | would have a more humanizing and eleva- 
ting use of the day itself. A day of rest from all busi- 
ness cares and claims, might be made more constantly 
what it sometimes is, aday of family, neighborly or pub- 
lic enjoyment of a rational and profitable kind, No doubt 
the highest mode of utilizing the day is such a one as 
has been for many years arranged by the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT at his country home, where the best minds 
in the country, in a beautiful park, discuss the most im- 
portant and timely themes, That celebration is too 
unique in quality and costly in the management to be 
paralleled elsewhere; but it might be copied on a much 
humbler scale in a multitude of places to great advan- 
tage, where the home talent, properly directed, might 
make a bright and profitable day, a day to be antici- 
pated and remembered, The simplest observance of all 
would be excursions, limited in number and composition, 
where groups of sympathethic families, old and young 
together, should make each others’ better acquaintance. 
I remember in my boyhood a country village where 
such a group of families used to resort toa beautiful river 
island, convert the spoils of their morning fishing into 
a sumptuous chowder, prepared by an expert, spend 
the afternoon in sports and songs and social intercourse, 
and return home knowing and loving each other a great 
deal better for the day so spent. I have known a similar 
group from a city to find a quiet country nook not far 
away, and then to fill up the day with restful inter- 
course, games and amusements, in which all ages bore 
their part. Almost any change from the present would 
be a gain. 

For, in the fourth place, I would like to see a great 
reform in the expenditures of Independence Day. The 
enormous sums which annually disappear at transient 
powder burnings and noise, not unattended with acci- 
dent and conflagrations, are enough, in afew years, 
permanently to embellish and bless the country. Were 
it possible to awaken such a sentiment that the young- 
sters would reserve for higher and beneticent uses even 
the half of what now goers for Roman candles and the 
like, and that village and city authorities would be jus- 
titied in appropriating to permanent and elevating ob- 
jects, the sums that are consumed in two hours in fire- 
works, what memorial arches and statues, what public 
parks and gardens, what village libraries, cabinets, mu- 
seums and works of art, to say nothing of hospitals and 
** homes ’ for the unfortunate, would in a generation 
fill the land. 

Such suggestions may seem chimerical and impossi- 
ble of realization to any general extent; but they are 
not, some of them at least, impracticable on a limited 
scale, and in some localities. And it is not altogether 
impossible to cultivate a sentiment which shall be look- 
ing in that direction. The united efforts so conspicuous 
in taese later years, joint arrangements by the Grand 
Army, the Evangelical Alliance, the Sunday-school or- 











ganization, Chautauqua Circles and the like, show that 
some of the observances suggested, or others like them, 
might be brought about. Perhaps the organizations al- 
ready exist which could accomplish it. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, June, 1890. 


THE OLD INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY THE RT. REV. T. M. CLARK, 
BiIsHOP OF KHODE ISLAND. 


SIXTY-FOUR years ago we celebrated the semi-centen- 
nial anniversary of our National Independence. Asa 
noisy and patriotic boy I contributed my full share to 
the uproar of that occasion, stimulated it may be toa 
somewhat excessive demonstration by the fact that it 
happened to be my own birthday as well as that of the 
nation. The mode of celebration in those times was 
more in accordance with the tastes of the juvenile por- 
tion of the community than it is now. The boys were 
up very early in the morning, with their guns and 
crackers and torpedoes, ‘*‘ making the night hideous,” 
hard at work long before the sunrise bells began their 
loud clangor, and ** the red artillery” rent the air with 
its explosions. As the day advanced, infantry soldiers 
in scarlet uniforms and artillery men “in more somber 
garb and militia officers attired in greater glories than 
all, began to appear upon the streets, Poor old parch- 
ment-faced women had set up their stalls along ** The 
Mall,” laden with shiny buns and all sorts of attractive 
and indigestible viands, flanked by tubs of luke-warm 
lemonade; for there was no ice in those days—that is, 
there was none to be had when it was most needed. 
Horses, gayly caparisoned, were led along the highways 
by boys who looked as if this was the proudest day in 
all their lives; and at last the great procession started, 
the military escort keeping step to the music of our 
town band, consisting of a snare drum, a bass drum, a 
tife, aclarionet, and a wonderful bugle, which I imagined 
must be the same that sounded at Waterlo.. The orator 
of the day, the chaplain, and ‘* Declaration” reader, 
following on foot, flanked by the selectmen and clergy 
of the town, all the wheel venicles, of which there were 
very few in the place, being reserved for the survivors 
of the Revolution, some of whom were not very old 
men at that time, but, with their ancient cocked hats 
and other antique decorations, they managed to look 
reasonably aged. And when the procession reached the 
meeting-bouse, and the military opened their ranks, 
and I saw the orator and his associates enter the door, 
while the two drums and the shrill fife and the rasping 
clarionet and the aforesaid marvelous bugle filled the 
air with what was presumed to be music, I felt that 
there could be nothing on earth grander than this, and 
I distinctly remember saying to myself: ‘**‘ What could 
one desire here below more than this—to be the orator 
on a Fourth of July?’ I have tried it several times 
since, and must confess that it has not always proved to 
be all that my fancy painted. The last time that I was 
called to officiate in this capacity it was a terribly hot 
day, and through somebody’s fault the procession did 
not reach the hall until an hour or twoafter it was due, 
and when the long singing and the long prayer and the 
long Declaration reading were over, and I rose to ad- 
dress the audience, I knew how wretched and weary 
they must be and how anxious to have the whole thing 
over, and so, after delivering the brief introduction of 
my oration, I paused and told the people that I fully 
sympathized with their miserable condition, and in 
mercy to them, instead of going on any further with 
my part of the performance, I would refer them to the 
next morning’s newspaper, where they could read the 
address, if any of them were disposed to do so. 

The interior of the meeting-house, on the occasion of 
which I am writing, was to my youthful eye a miracle 
of beauty. The pillars and wainscoting and pulpit cov- 
ered with flowers and verdure; the galleries crowded 
with an array of fair young women far surpassing all 
the roses and garlands that adorned the building; and, 
as soon as the drum and fife had ceased to be heard—for 
the military by this time had marched off to seek re- 
freshment at some more congenial shrine—the organ 
began to peal, an instrument that had just begun to be 
tolerated ina New England meeting-house, so that it 
had all the charm of a semi-forbidden thing; and then 
came the piece of ‘‘ original poetry, composed to be sung 
on the occasion”—would that I had a copy of it now!— 
and after that the long prayer and the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, and at last the grand 
oration. I must confess that there was a sense of relief 
when the literary portion of the day’s performance was 
ended. 

At noon-time we had a repetition of the bell-clanging 
and cannon-firing; and a little later on the officials and 
invited guests and those persons who had purchased 
tickets, resorted to the great tent for dinner, which 
perhaps would not be regarded as a very luxurious re- 
past in these days, altho in the department of fluid com- 
forts there was a wider range than we are accustomed to 
in the present prohibition period. 

As the sun touched the horizon there came another tu- 
multuous ringing of bells and thundering of artillery, 
and as the shades of night drew on we waited in glow- 
ing expectation for the grand finale of fire-works that 
was to close the scene, At this special semi-centennial, 
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1826, there was to be an extraordinary display of pyro- 
techny—brilliant transparencies indicative of the fact 
that the Republic was now fifty years old, the pond was 
to be set on fire, and a rocket of unprecedented dimen- 
sions was to be exploded in the air, I shall never for- 
yet how disappointed we were when it turned out that 
the burning of the pond, which we had supposed would 
be converted into a sheet of fire, turned out to be noth- 
ing but the feeble conflagration of a few old tar-barrels 
that sputtered in the water, and when it also resulted 
that the monster rocket proved to be so heavy that it 
could not rise at all. Itis all the same now; but we felt 
the trial sorely sixty-four years ago. 

The old-fashioned Independence Day has, to a great 
extent, ceased to be. 1t is true that ordinary business is 
suspended on the Fourth of July, and in some places the 
vells continue to be rang and a few volleys are fired. 
The flags continue to fly on our public buildings, and 
sometimes the boys hoist them on the barns, aS we used 
to do. In our larger cities the people go off on excur- 
sions, crowded into stifled cars or over-loaded steam- 
boats, and do what they can to imagine themselves hap- 
py. But the long processions and Declaration readings 
and flowing periods of the stately oration, spreading the 
wings of the American eagle ‘ till they touch the tips of 
their feathers in the waters of two oceans,” in most of 
our towns are seen and heard no more. The children of 
this generation have no such associations with the day 
as those of us had who were privileged to be born into 
the world some seventy or eighty years ago, when the 
memories of ‘76 were fresher than they are now. 

Our American people do not take very naturally to 
holidays; they are so little used to them that they do not 
seem to know just what to do with themselves when 
Decoration Day or Independence Day arrives. Thanks- 
giying Diy is more easily disposed of, because there is 
so much eating and drinking to be done. I think, how- 
ever, that we have lost something that was worth keep- 
ing, in giving up so generally the patriotic celebration 
of our great Birthday. It is true that the stock of Rev- 
olutionary soldiers that once formed such a conspicuous 
feature in the processions has given out; but there is 
still enough material left of other sorts that might be 
used to perpetuate the solemn memories of the past, and 
save the good old Independence Day from passing into 
utter oblivion. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE GLORY OF THE COUNTRY IN THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF ITS TRADE. 


BY ERASTUS WIMAN, ESQ. 


EACH recurring national holiday is a mile-stone in the 
history of the country, where, for 4 moment, we can 
rest and take a survey of the journey accomplished, on 
the one hand, and look ahead at the journey to be 
achieved, on the other. It isa moment when reflection 
should be indulged in of a serious kind; and not a bad 
way to spend a portion of the Fourth of July is just to 
pull one’s self together and, dismissing all outside en- 
tanglements of party, of prejudice, and even of personal 
interest, concentrate the mind on this one question: 
‘* What event would most conduce to the glory of the 
country, and what policy would most contribute to its 
continued growth and prosperity ?” 

Up to this time, it is safe to say that no people in the 
world have had greater cause for gratitude and self-con- 
gratulation than the people of the United States. 
Judged from the standpoint of a British subject, enjoy- 
ing for a quarter of a century at once an unstinted wel- 
come and unusual opportunities for observation at a 
point where its commerce concentrates to the greatest 
degree, this is a deliberate conviction: That in the his- 
tory of the world there has been no phenomenon so re- 
markable as the growth of wealth in this country in the 
last fifty years, in the increase in the means of commu- 
nication, and the consequent almost universal enhance- 
ment of values in land, and in the creation of the enor- 
mous internal commerce of the United States. Emerson, 
in the early part of the century, said: ‘*‘ North America 
is another name for Opportunity.” The*century closes 
with an cnumeration that will show to mankind how 
magnificently the opportunity has been availed of: for 
the census will set forth the figures of a vast object les- 
son that will challenge the attention and the admiration 
of the world at large. A friend of Emerson, Professor 
Agassiz, about the same time, said: ‘*‘ Comparison is at 
the bottom of all philosophy.” These two expressions, 
by these two remarkable men, placed together in con- 
sidering the result of the census, will show that the fig- 
ures of the past ten, twenty and thirty years in the 
country’s growth, will not only be remarkable in them- 
selves, but, in comparison with any other nation, will 
show that it is, so far as rapid progress is concerned, 
really and truly the greatest country under the sun. 

But with this abundant sense of growth, with the pal- 
pable evidences of great achievements in the accom- 
plishment of wealth, with statistics as to the greatness 
of the internal commerce, there cannot but come, how- 
ever, a sense of limitation, Which is a strange and new 
feeling for the American, The very figures which show 
his capacity to produce enormously, are the figures 
which beget anxiety in his mind; for there seems to be 
almost too much of everything. The time has come 





when the country must produce less, or sell more. For 
instance, if there is an equipment to produce boote and 
shoes for one hundred millions of people, and there is less 
than two-thirds that number to wear boots and shoes, 
the shoe manufacturer, and the large army he repre- 
sents, have an uneasy sense that there is something 
wrong. If collars and cuffs, which are made, are suffi- 
cient for one hundred and fifty millions of population, 
and there are only sixty-five millions to be collared and 
cuffed, tbe halo which should fit the head, in this para- 
dise for manfacturers, sits uneasily. If the vast invest- 
ments in railroads and transportation facilities are ren- 
dered profidiess by the lack of increase in the products 
produced or the merchandise moved, if the profit on so 
large asum is imperiled by the guerrilla warfare of a 
line of rails iu a single track in a neighboring country, 
how insecure seems the permanence of profit even for 
this most solid kind of investment! So with the farmer 
in the West, and the laborer in the East—the one burn- 
ing his corn for fuel, because it is cheaper than coal; the 
miner starving for corn, because the cost of the ex- 
change of coal for corn is burdened with a charge for 
transportation and taxation that there seems nothing in 
our present policy to relieve. 

Then it must not be forgotten that not a small portion 
of the growth of the internal commerce, now so stupen- 
dous, has been in the occupation of heretofore unoccu 
pied areas, now toa certain degree filled up. It must 
be remembered that the development of natural re- 
sources, aS in precious metals, iron, copper, coal, lead 
and other minerals, are in fields of which there is no 
duplicate within the borders of the United States; and 
that tho the country is equipped for ccnquering new 
territories, and subjecting them to the influences of 
cultivation and commerce, new territories fitted for this 
conquering process are exbausted,. The line of new 
States along the forty-fifth paralel of latitude are the 
last in the glorious sisterhood of commonwealths that 
the great Northwest will afford, under existing circum- 
stances. The Pacific Ocean on the west is not a more 
effective barrier to expansion than the Rio Grande on 
the South, s> far as trade and commerce are concerned, 
Coupled with this reflection is the fact that is gradually 
dawning on the minds of thinking men, that the ex- 
haustion of arable lands within the United States has 
driven the cultivation of wheat far into the North, and 
thet the bread which the nation eats is now derived 
from a circle of very circumscribed area; further, that 
the ubandoned farms of New England, and the struggle 
which the cultivator of the soil, all over the Union, 1s 
encountering is an indication of the necessity for a 
change. Following this is the startling fact of the ex- 
haustion of the forests, and that the sources cf the sup 
ply of lumber, which is needed for the shelter of the 
people, are lessening with « rapidity which finds its best 
expression in the startling statement that there is less 
standing timber in the United States to-day, per capita, 
than there is in Germany. 

Vast as is the area occupied by this great nation, va 
ried as is the climate it includes, rich as are the re- 
sources it contains, and its possibilities of sustaining so 
great a population, nevertheless its limits have been 
reached, and on this Fourth of July, in the last decade 
of the first century, the nation is confronted with a new 
problem. The problem of all others now is, how to keep 
up its figures of progress in the next decade equal to 
those of the past, so that the incoming century may not 
begin to mark signs of decline and decay. If the first 
two decades in the twentieth century are to show the 
same relative progress that the last two decades in the 
bineteenth century show, then there needs to be some 
change in the conditions which surround this people, If 
figures of progress are essential to the growth of a na- 
tion; if the growth of a nation is the essential element 
of its stability; if its stability is the basis of the safety 
and happiness of its people, then no question is more 
important at the present moment than to closely exam- 
ine the fact whether our internal commerce can grow 
at its present pace and be healthy; and whether the time 
has not arrived when larger fields should be sought, and 
widened areas acquired for the purposes of trade. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of this ques- 
tion. The future of the country is involved in its con- 
sideration. The fate of one-half the boys and girls in 
this fair land is locked up in the opportunities that an 
enlarged commerce affords. If the internal trade of the 
country has reached a limit that is perceptible in the fu- 
ture; if the territories to be occupied are measurably 
filled up; if the natural resources at command are pre- 
empted in their development, and this people are to 
make the same relative progress that their genius and 
their chances fit the m to achieve, then larger fields must 
be opened to them; then restrictions to the occupancy of 
these fields must be removed, and the future of this 
great nation will be made secure. : 

With such a sense of existing conditions, does it not 
seem as tho the finger of Providence is pointing in the 
direction of a continental community in commerce 
which recent events have foreshadowed? The Pan- 
American Congress, which met at Washington during 
the last winter, shows the possibilities of a commerce 
among the vast regions of the South. The recent utter- 
ances of Secretary Blaine in fulfillment of the design of 
that Congress, urging a series of Reciprocity Treaties, 





so that natural products and manufactured goods might 
be interchanged without let or hindrance, opens up a 
field for the expansion of our commerce of the greatest 
magnitude. Here are nations containing a population 
of forty to fifty millions, within an easy access for our 
trade and products, needing only an opportunity to con- 
sume our surplus products. Up to this time the amount 
of revenue received from all the Southern countries, in 
the Treasury, is less than ten millions, a charge of less 
than fifty cents per head for the population of the 
United States. To maintain this ridiculously low tax, 
with a Treasury that is overburdened with a plethora, is 
the supremest absurdity, especially in the face of the 
fact that there is bardly an article manufactured but 
needs an additional outlet. 

But there is still a nearer market than that of South 
America, and a region of vast proportions, possessing the 
greatest possibilities, which might be made enormously 
contributory to the growth of this country. The “greater 
half of the continent” of North America ties north 
of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and the forty-fifth 
parallel, and is included in the Dominion of Canada, a 
colony of Great Britain. Here are five millions of intel- 
ligent, self-reliant and self-governing people, unsurpassed 
in the world as customers, in the possession of a country 
possessing a greater amount of riches in minerals, an un- 
limited supply of timber, and larger wheat area than the 
United States, with a coast line of fisheries, agricultural 
possibilities, and every asset that goes to make up a great 
nation. The Valley of the Saskatchewan alone, a great 
wheat-bearing region, unknown to the people of the 
United States, is capable of sustaining a population of 
thirty millions. One-half the fresh water of the globe is 
included within the domain of Canada. The advantages 
possessed by the Dominion as an asset in the shape of 
raw material on which to draw, by the United States, 
and out of which to develop its enormous resources, is 
the greatest possession that the United States can possi- 
bly attain. The spectacle is presented of Great Britain 
seeking to acquire, for the purposes of trade, a half of 
the Dark Continent, at great risk, expense, immense in- 
vestment, and the exercise of all the powers of diplo- 
macy; but the United States need take no such action, 
for without the drawing of a sword, the shedding of a 
drop of blood, or the expenditure of a single dollar, the 
area of its commerce can be doubled, The people of 
Canada are already begiuning to see the advantage of an 
Unrestricted Reciprocity with this country, and recent 
elections show most unmistakably that the policy of this 
present Tory Government will be reversed at the 
Parliamentary. election to be held within eighteen 
months. The passage of the McKinley bill indicates 
with tremendous em phasis the necessity of some arrange- 
ment, because unuer the operatons of its agricultural 
schedule, one-half the exports of Canada, which find a 
market in this country will be prohibited. When it is 
found necessary to impose a duty of twenty-five cents 
on barley, twenty-five cents per bushel on potatoes, 
$4.00 a ton on hay, $2.00 on straw, and $30.00 each on 
horses, it will be seen how impossible it will be for agri- 
cultural preducts to compete and pay this duty. The 
operations of this tariff for one harvest only will be an 
object lesson of the most momentous consequences, But 
in a movement toward a better relation, the law should 
be accompanied with the passage of the bill recently in- 
troduced by Mr. Butterworth, or the adoption of the 
resolution recommended by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in the House of Representatives, suggested by 
the chairman, the Hon. Robert R. Hitt, of Minow. This 
resolution is in the following words: 

** Resolved, That whenever it shall be duly certified to 
the President of the United States that the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada has declared a desire to enter into 
such commercial arrangements with the United States as 
will result in the complete removal of all duties upon trade 
between Canada and the United States, he shall appoint 
three commissioners, to meet those who may be designated 
to represent the Government of Canada, to consider the 
best method of extending the trade relations between Can- 
ada and the United States, and to ascertain on what terms 
wreater freedom of intercourse between the two countries 
can best be secured, and said commissioners shall report to 
the President, who shall lay the report before Congress.” 

If the foregoing resolution is passed, and is offered 
side by side with the operations of the McKinley bill, it 
will indicate tnat there is no retaliation intended in the 
latter, but that the United States is favorable to an in- 
terchange of manufactured products across the barrier- 
line of nearly four thousand miles in extent. It will 
practically obliterate the customs barrier that now runs 
athwart the continent, and the consequences in the com- 
mercial and political effect that may result are of a 
character of the most far-reaching and the greatest im- 
portance. For instance, the free admission of American 
goods into Canada would be a discrimination in favor of 
the United States as against the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, on whose wares a duty would still have to be 
levied: so that the spectacle would be presented of forty 
per cent. of the British Empire taxing the goods of Great 
Britain, while admitting those of her commercial rival 
free of duty. That the people of Canada will assent, and 
insist upon this, as the price for their free admission to 
the markets of the United States, there can be no doubt, 
At any rate, the highest duty which the American peo- 
ple can just now perform, is to give them an opportu- 
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nity of saying yea or nay to the proposition for an Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity between the two countries. 

It is difficult to estimate the results that may flow 
from the breaking down of the barrier on the South and 
North, and the creation of a trade for the United States 
that will be continental in its extent and continental in 
its profit. 

New YorK Crry. 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE FOURTH OF 
JULY. 


BY THE HON, ALBION W, TOURGEE. 





HOLIDAYS are intended to strengthen sentiment. 
From a physical point of view, mere relaxation is, of 
course, of value to an over-burdened people like ours; 
but occasional festivals are not of much importance in 
relieving the over-wrought body and brain, The influ- 
ence of a day of mere unrestrained, untempered general 
jollification, too, must always be discounted by the crime 
and demoralization resulting from unusual license, The 
Fourth of July isa festival worth observing only as a 
stimulant of patriotic sentiment. 

Of recent years this holiday has lost much of the patri- 
otic quality; it has mostly become a mere gala day, dis- 
tinguished from other gala days only by the more gen- 
eral display of the national colors, Base-ball games, 
excursions, beer and booziness, have come to be its special 
features. Anarchism is almost as often the subject of 
eulogium on that day as patriotism. From a laboriously 
compiled census of its public observance in 1887, the 
writer concluded that the Declaration of Independence 
was publicly read than 200 times in twenty 
States, and that less than 200,000 people heard it on 
that day. We are told that this is the natural result of 
the evolution of the practical and the elimination of the 
sentimental in American thought. Just what consti- 
tutes the ‘‘ practicality ” of the ball-game or the crowd- 
ed, aimless, sweltering excursion it would be difficult to 
say, but that this method of observing the national hol- 
iday is fatal to patriotic sentiment there can be no doubt. 
Let the fathers and mothers of a single generation grow 
up with such pabulum as the Fourth of July of the 
present furnishes, and patriotism as a popular impulse 
will be well-nigh eradicated. To be millionaires, politi- 
cal bosses or reckless conspirators, will be the only 
social ideas to which the young American of the future 
will aspire, 

Yet patriotic sentiment—the popular exaltation of the 
national ideal—is the foundation of all-rue and relia- 
ble nationality. ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong,” is, 
after all, the only secure basis of natianal strength. Of 
course, no one desires it to be wrong and every one de- 
sires it to be right; but when the die is cast and the de- 
cision must be made, the only hope in any threatening 
conjuncture is in a patriotic sentiment so strong that 
the individul sinks his own ideas of policy--even his own 
conviction of political right and wrong—and rallies to 
the support of the country with cheerful self-sacrifice 
and entire devotion. 

That this was the tendency of the old-time Fourth of 
July celebration there can be no doubt, The yearly 
gatheriny, the solemn prayer, the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the impassioned address, left a 
most vivid impression on the minds of the young who 
were being prepared for the tremendous shock of battle 
which awaited them. The effect of this training was 
distinctly seen in that marvelous uprising which fol- 
lowed instantly upon the first assault upon the national 
flag. Young men trembled with rapture at the thought 
of serving the land they loved; old men wept bitter 
tears because their day was past. Why was this? The 
political sentiment of the North was not only divided, 
but neither wing of it was in hearty accord with the con- 
duct of the war, One portion was opposed to interfering 
with slavery, not a few were uncompromising believers 
in the doctrine of State sovereignty. Another portion 
believed not only that slavery was wrong, but that its 
eradication was essential to the perpetuity of the Repub- 
lic, One of these moieties trembled with apprehension 
at the invasion of a State’s territory by national forces: 
the other grew hot with rage as they saw the Govern- 
ment troops used to return fugitive slaves. Yet they 
fought shoulder to shoulder for the flag around which 
such a tender, intangible sentiment clung. Inthe same 
company—the writer remembered more than one in- 
stance of it—were to be found the followers of Calhoun 
and the disciples of Garrison. Neither believed the 
Government to be altogether in the right; yet both 
fought bravely because the nation was first in their 
thought ani above all questions of policy and method. 
What had produced this harmony of action between ele- 
ments so diverse in character? Hardly one who felt it 
will deny that the old Fourth of July celebration was a 
most important factor in the creation of that patriotic 
fervor which inspired his action. 

But the public Fourth of July celebration, we are told, 
is no longer possible. It cannot be made a success, It 
has no attraction for the young people of to-day. As a 
spectacle it is grotesque. The lines of society have 
grown too hard and sharp to allow its extremes to meet 
even for a day upon a common level. Multiplied di- 
vertisements have made its simple ceremonies stale and 


less 





unattractive. It will not draw a crowd as well asa game 
of base ball, and as a display is meager in comparison 
with the monster parades of modern political campaigns. 
The old Fourth of July is generally conceded to be too 
tame, too crude and sentimental for our practical, over- 
burdened present. 

This is not altogether a remarkable result. We have 
worked very industriously for a quarter of acentury or 
80, to eliminate sentiment from the tield of politics and 
statesmanship, apparently forgetful of the fact that it is 
the most important element of both. We have hbored 
to inculcate in the minds of the coming generation the 
idea that ‘‘ government is business,” and that economics 
is the highest field of statesmansbip. Cheapness has be- 
come the measure of political excellence, and dollars and 
cents the test of party efliciency. Instead of subrogat- 
ing political economy to its natural and proper place as 
a mere instrument of good and wise purposes, we have 
made it the highest duty of citizenship to worship the 
Golden Calf. Instead of basing our national hope upon 
the patriotism, morality and devotion to high ideals of 
the American people, we have rested our claim to su- 
perior excellence as a government upon our aggregate 
wealth and the wonderful development of our material 
resources. Asa natural result, the Fourth of July has 
become unpopular. What has a nation devoted merely 
to money- getting, ‘‘ practical politics” and political 
economy to do witha day that demands enthusiasm 
and is consecrated to patriotic sentiment? It will not 
do to discuss economics on that day; one feels at once 
theincongruity of it. If the Fourth of July means any- 
thing in the world’s life and thought, it means liberty, 
inherent right, individual privilege, human progress—a 
higher ideal of manhood and government. It means 
government for the sake of the governed and govern- 
ment by the governed. 

There can be no question that we have reached a point 
in the development of the Republican idea, when it has 
become necessary to recast our ideals. ‘‘ Government 
by the people,” cannot be made strong and lasting unless 
the sense of individual responsibility is extended to 
every constituent atom of the Republic. How we govern 
ourselves, according to what system, by what plan, are 
not nearly so important factors of the future as the 
character of the people who govern. There is no use of 
trying to find a specific method by which public evils 
may be avoided and the general welfare promoted. The 
only safe reliance is on the patriotic purpose of the peo- 
ple. Good administration and successful policy, in a 
republic, must always be bottomed on the individual 
patriotism of the citizen. Government is the highest 
duty of every American, and the most “ dangerous 
class” of citizens are those who fail to perform their 
political functions with patriotic earnestness, sincere 
conviction and an ever-present consciousness of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Patriotism needs to be taught as 
the highest virtue—the supremest quality of manhood, 
the fairest flower of Christianity. ‘‘As He died to 
make men holy, let us die to make men free,” sang our 
American Miriam, and those about to die repeated with 
pale lips her words as they marched into the crater of 
battle. To live or die for the good of others—to pro- 
mote by might, mind and strength, the good of others, 
is the matchless lesson of Christian patriotism. 

This sentiment should come into every home, into the 
nursery, into the school. Americanism should be the 
distinctive quality of American life. Patriotic impulse 
should be not only our hope and reliance for the future, 
but the specific means by which we shall seek to ele- 
vate, develop, flex and exalt the world’s life. The 
Stars and Stripes—the symbol of self-government, of 
individual responsibility as well as_ individual 
opportunity and equality—has done more for hu- 
manity than American commerce, American wealth, 
American charity, American schools, American pros- 
perity—more than all other things American, because it 
is the beacon lamp which invites all the world not tocome 
to this free land, but to make other lands free, and 
make universal the American idea of ‘‘ government by 
the people and for the people.” 

This result can only be accomplished by fostering the 
patriotic impulse which the Fourth of July represents. 
Patriotism alone is not, it is true, sufficient for good 
government; but popular patriotism is the only source 
from which good government in a republic can possibly 
spring. The stream does not rise higher than the foun- 
tain, and the government of a republic will never rise 
above the patriotic ideal of the masses of its people. 
The statesman is the instrument of public thought; not 
the shaper of the popular ideal. The politician never 
leads, but always follows the general trend of public 
thought. A republic must always be built up from the 
bottom. The towers and steeples may be the most 
showy, but are always the least important parts of an 
edifice. Ordinarily their highest function is to support 
a weather-vane. It is the foundation which is the most 
essential thing, and in aself-governing state, as in archi- 
tecture, the quality of the foundation is more important 
than the style in which it is laid. A foundation of soft, 
crumbling stone can never be made secure, no matter 
how artistically the blocks may be arranged or with 
what nicety they may be joined. Security depends on 
the vital supporting strength of the blocks themselves. 
The Republic rests ipon the people—not on the highest, 





the richest, the wisest, but on the common people—and 
not upon their wisdom or wealth so much as upon their 
devotion. If their patriotic ideal is higb, the nation will 
be strong and enduring: if their ideal is low and base, 
all the wealth of the world and all the wisdom of the 
ages cannot save it. This patriotic impulse the Fourth 
of July should stimulate and promote. 

But how shall this be done? Some means should be 
devised which will reach all classes and affect all con- 
ditions. The old Fourth of July celebration was based 
very largely on the almost universal sense of equality. 
Riches counted for but little in those days, Neighbor- 
ship was acommon bond. Social circles met and over- 
lapped without fear of contamination or reproach. This 
condition of affairs no more exists, Proximity has de- 
veloped repulsion among the atoms of society. The 
city separates men, classes, households. Money out- 
ranks worth, merit, brain—everything. Public displays 
have come to take on the character of the games of the 
amphitheater—they are ‘* shows forthe people” instead 
ef popular demonstrations. No doubt the old Fourth of 
July celebration willeventually return in some modi- 
fied form when we have ceased to measure manhood and 
womanhood bya gold standard; have gotten over the 
silly rage of trying to assimilate ourselves in everything 
to other nations and developed once more a genuine and 
universal pride, not merely in our national wealth, our 
marvelous productiveness, our inventive capacity, our 
creative energy, our commerce, our “surplus,” our rail- 
roads and our syndicates; but, above all, in that far no- 
bler and more worthy product of American life—the 
American people. But, in the mean time, it is quite 
within the scope of practical effort to devise some 
means which shall unite the whole mass of the people 
in observance of this day, not so much as the anniver- 
sary of ourseparation from old England, but as a recur- 
ring jubilee of that greater England which greets its 
morning sun as the other sinks into the shadow of the 
night. 

First among such influences, I count the universal dis- 
play of the national banner. A flag is within the com- 
pass of the poorest, and with a little taste and skill gives 
scope to the desire for display of the richest. It is un- 
questionable that the most impressive forms of decora- 
tion and display are of this sort—uniform in character, 
yet infinitely varied in application. A city flaming in 
every part with the bright emblem of national power, is 
aspectacle at once significant and impressive. This 
would naturally lead to the more ornate and striking 
decoration of the grounds and residences of the more 
wealthy. Such displays should not be reserved for po- 
litical campaigns, but should be more universal and im- 
posing on this day than any other. The Fourth of July 
should be one wave of rosy light from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

In connection with this the family and social Fourth 
of July may easily be made a means of cultivating the 
patriotic impulse which would be thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit.and tendency of the times. The country 
picnic, with flags, patriotic devices, the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, a paper on some matters 
of national interest, patriotic songs, and perhaps a few 
stories of the olden time, is one of the most restful and 
agreeable ways of observing the holiday, and at the same 
time one of the most impressive methods of imparting 
the lesson of patriotism to the young. This might be 
extended to lawn parties, Fourth of July receptions, or 
any other form of social entertainment that links the 
patriotic idea with home and social life. 

In the few public gatherings of a patriotic kind which 
are still held upon that day, not only should matters of 
a partisan character be generally eschewed, but perhaps 
especially the discussion of reformatory ideas and eco- 
nomic theories. The day should be sacred to liberty, 
human rights and the past. Very few of us begin to re- 
alize to how great an extent we have led and shaped the 
thought of the world during our little more than a cen- 
tury of organic life; and in any company, however 
small, there will always be one who by a little exertion 
can open up some line of thought which will add to the 
knowledge and appreciation which the others have of 
the Great Republic, her glorious past and her magnifi- 
cent destiny. 

There might, perhaps, be easily found some method, 
too, of linking the school with the Fourth of July. The 
movement in favor of raising the flag above every 
school-house during school hours is an object lesson in 
patriotism of infinite value. A Western teacher in- 
formed the writer that he had greatly improved the 
schools of a town which were under his superintendence 
as well as brought them nearer to the people and given 
anew impulse to popular love of country, by offering 
prizes for patriotic declamations and by public compe- 
tition by pupils of a certain standing in answering ques- 
tions in regard to some particular phase of American 
history which had been given out a year previously. The 
exercises were held ina grove, if the weather permitted: 
the Declaration was read; a sort of patriotic catechism 
which had been taught the children, embracing the chief 
facts attending the adoption of that instrument, was re- 
cited by them in concert; and, with music, recitations 
and competitive examinations, the day was filled with 
patriotic sentiment and sensible recreation. He said he 
was particularly impressed with the popularity of this 
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plan with the parents, many of whom followed the chil- 
dren in their year’s reading. 

But, above all, it is necessary that every citizen should 
recognize it as a clear and bounden duty that he should 
do what he can to popularize, socialize and familiarize 
the Fourth of July as a day consecrated to the cultiva- 
tion of patriotic sentiment—not merely a boastful love 
of country, but an impulse to serve it truly and faith- 
fully in every conjuncture of affairs and in every capac- 
ity that may confront the citizen. Thus, alone, may the 
kings of the Republic be inspired to rule with patriotic 
devotion to the welfare of all. If this is done, we need 
have no fear of ignorance or any social vice among the 
lowly. Indeed, the one great lesson of the world’s his- 
tory is, that oppression, evil and national debasement, 
spring always from the ambition, greed or lethargy of 
the rich, the wise, the strong, and never from the poor 
and weak. To promote this end, I would propose, if I 
were permitted to suggest, the organization in every 
town, village, city and ward, of a Fourth of July Society 
to stimulate, promote and encourage the sensible, rec- 
reative, worthy and patriotic observance of the National 
holiday, not forgetting over all the land to see to it that 

“... the heavens shall bruit again, 

Re-speaking earthly thunder.” 
The cannon, if not essential to the lesson of patriotism, 
is no doubt one of its most impressive teachers; and the 
roar that salutes the rising sun of that day tells every 
one who hears that the American Republic has conse- 
crated ** blood and iron” to the service of liberty and 
humanity. 


THE NEGRO A. PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


IT seems to me that the Fourth of July should not be 
allowed to pass without most earvest and prayerful 
thought and speech upon the fact that the great princi- 
ples which the great day enshrines are, in some quar- 
ters of our land, systematically and confessedly denied 
application to a great company of our fellow-citizens, 
who, by every principle of justice, and also by solemnest 
enactment in our country’s highest possible law, have 
been pledged tke free enjoyment and unhindered use of 
them. 

Dispassionately look at the ominous fact precisely as 
it is. Iam perfectly aware that if one touch upon this 
matter he is quite persistently sneered at by some as one 
who does not know that the Warisover. But, notwith- 
standing, I think any one who at all sees the tremendous 
menace of a vast injustice to religion, to civil right- 
eousness, to the stability of the Republic itself, can and 
ought very composedly to endure the sneer, and go on 
quietly and earnestly insisting, as occasion offers, that 
the sacred issues of the War, and the majestic suprem- 
acy of the Constitution of United States, be everywhere 
accepted and submitted to. Face the questionless fact 
a moment. 

The legitimate and inevitable bloom of the principles 
enunciated inthe Declaration of Independence is the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. At last it came; at last it is an admitted and in- 
tegral part of the Supreme law of the whole land, which 
every citizen of the United States, from the President to 
the humblest dweller in the remotest hamlet, is bound 
to recognize and obey. Read the distinct, unequivocal, 
unmistakable words. I wish that on this Fourth of July 
they might reach the eye or ear of every citizen of our 
great nation: 

ARTICLE XV. Section I.—The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

* Section I1.—The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

This Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is part of the fact confronting us. 

Notice now the other part of the fact. And here I de- 
sire to call upa witness who, because of lifelong resi- 
dence in a certain section of the country, of wide know]l- 
edge, of high position both as editur and clergyman, is 
certainly competent. In an interview published in the 
Daily Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, of May 29th, I find the 
Rev. Dr. T. T. Eaton, of Louisville, Kentucky, saying, 
among other things, these: 

‘* There is no Negro problem except in those States where 
the Negroes are in the majority. In Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina and other 
States where the whites are in the majority, there is no 
opposition whatever to the casting and counting of all the 
Negro votes, but in South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, the white people are unwilling to be controlled by 
ignorance and superstition and poverty, and so by various 
methods they prevent Negro supremacy. 

“It seems indeed a great outrage not to allow American 
citizens to vote freely and have their votes counted.” 

So, then, here we have the distinct admission that in 
certain sections of our land—American citizens are not 
allowed to vote freely and have their votes counted. Dr. 
Eaton goes on to declare it ‘* greater outrage to destroy 
all the ends of government by putting ignorance, super- 
stition and poverty in control of intelligence and prop- 
erty.” But it seems to me, the straight and simple an- 
swer to all such specious speech is—the Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution dves not give you option 
Frankly, I myself can conceive of no greater ‘‘ outrage,” 





than confessed and steady determination to refuse to 
obey the highest possible Jaw of the nation. What is 
such refusal precisely? I will not characterize it; but I 
will declare that such refusal is a direct stab at the heart 
of the Republic; that the Republic is so far forth, a 
sham as the free, political expression of its humblest 
citizen is denied or thwarted; that nothing can be right 
till this undermost wrong is righted. How the wrong 
propagates itself in multitudes of ways! Representatives 
in Congress holding places ostensibly on a free ballot, 
really and confesasedly on a suppressed ballot; law re- 
fused obedience here, how easy and swift the argument 
to refusal of obedience otherwhere; in the last analysis, 
as surely and as sternly as bad cause produces bad effect, 
license instead of liberty. 

Of course we must evangelize and educate the colored 
man. That is being done, and we ought to be gladly 
thankful for what is being done and for the surprizing 
way in which, everything considered, the colored man 
is responding to it. But the doing this can never excuse 
or mitigate the enormous wrong of refusing him the 
civil rights the sacred Constitution sacredly pledges 
him. Always and in the long run the safest thing is the 
right thing. Always ani in the long run the wrong 
thing is the worst thing. I think, on this Fourth of 
July, there ought to go up an imperious popular demand 
for such Federal election law as shall insure and pre- 
serve to the humblest black man his unquestioned Con- 
stitutional right. To profess a free ballot as the nation’s 
corner-3tone, and to practice a false or a suppressed 
ballot, and to allow such practice to go on, is to change 
the nation’s corner-stone into the most ingulfing quick- 
sand. As to which way, politically, the colored man 
may vote is a comparatively small matter; but that he 
be allowed to freely vote and that his vote be justly 
counted, is so great a matter that if persistent refusal 
of this be persistently allowed, you have changed the 
Constitution from solemn law to deadly farce. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A DAY TO DISCUSS PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 





BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





A STRONG, compact nation is in itself a great social 
achievement, and is also an essential condition of all 
other social achievements. It implies the cheerful 
and harmonious concurrence of a large number of men 
in the pursuit of the common prosperity. We, asa nation, 
in our early history had the best conditions of national 
life—unity of race, an exalted purpose, and common 
self-sacrifice in achieving it. The result has been a 
growingly compact people. There are now at work, 
however, divisive causes which should be understood 
and counteracted. The steady reception of so large an 
immigration, often diverse in race, in religious ideas and 
in social training, tends first to reduce the national 
temper and then to hopelessly dilute and divide it. 
The fact, also, that our growth 1s so purely an economic 


‘one in which personal interests and class interests play 


so large a part, and are kept so constantly in the fore- 
ground, is operative in the same direction. The absence 
of all warlike effort leaves our patriotism to slumber. 
We are rarely called on to do anything or make any 
sacrifice which might serve to bind us together. We 
are thus eubject to the weakening influences of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. 

The last war was a great exception in our peaceful his- 
tory, and had a most important influence in deepening 
our national unity; not simply in its issue, but in its 
progress as well, 

Our national festivals, gathering in all that instructs 
and stimulates us as a people, thus become of unusual 
iupurtance, both as expressing and as nourishing our 
common life. The growing disposition to allow our 
most characteristic and patriotic festival, the Fourth of 
July, to evaporate in fire-crackers, indicates how readily 
the love of countay becomes latent in our half-assimi- 
lated population, whose memories and interests take no 
immediate hold on our past history. 

A historical celebration of the Fourth is educational, 
but it easily wears itself out. A mixed community can- 
not voice, with regularly returning enthusiasm, memo- 
ries only half their own. Such celebrations must be le(t 
to the freedom of spontaneous impulses, occurring at 
irregular times and places as the popular feeling pre- 
pares the way for them. 

What we need on this national day, in addition to the 
memories for which it itself stands, is something which 
takes hold on present undertakings, moves the popular 
heart, and is of the nature of national achievement. We 
cannot grow by past strength, nor by the literary refine- 
ments of select citizens, nor by sentiments which lack 
the stringency of urgent interest and immediate effort. 

The underlying idea of our national life has been, 
from the beginning, the democratic idea—the prosperity 
of the. people. The form which this idea is to-day as- 
suming is the improvement of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes; the softening down, by more equal terms of 
production, the alienations and asperities of classes— 
asperities so sure to thrive on the unimpeded pursuit of 
personal interests. Here is where our present labor es 
a free people lies, This is our path of progress, Here, 
therefore, we have the conditions of popular enthusiasm 
and national life, The influence of the Fourth of July 
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can be re-invigorated, its hold upon the general mind 
renewed and strengthened—and that without reference 
to race or religious distinction—by associating its cele- 
bration, as often as circumstances permit, with a spon- 
taneous rally prompted and guided by the discussion of 
one or other of the many social problems which touch 
our joint concerns, and bring to us the claims of our 
national life in a distinct form. Doing something, win- 
ning something, yielding something, will alone nourisk 
patriotism. The ability candidly, quietly and patrio‘i- 
cally to consider claims and concessions, those which are 
our own and those of others, is a great—the very great- 
est—attainment in national life, and will call out that 
life in its most effective form. 

If any class or any community have a social interest 
or a social demand, let them give it a voice on the great 
national day. The very utterance of it will make more 
rational the feelings of those who entertain it, and soften 
the feelings ef those who resist it. The national life 
will find its way onward, and so become strong and 
stronger within itself. To these festivals of social im- 
provement and progressive policy all that is great and 
inspiring in the past will readily unite itself. We shall 
not be found striving to maintain or restore the national 
circulation by friction, as if the vital forces were already 
declining; but we shall win strength as a spontaneous 
and robust fruit of action, that has in it, here and now, 
the patriotic impulse of good will. Since we are fortu- 
nately not compelled to cherish the love of country in 
the severe school of war, we must call it out by the 
victories of peace; by the deepened sense of justice which 
lies between men in securing and sharing the common 
weal. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


AN ANNUAL STEPPING-STONE, 
BY GEN, A. W. GREELEY, 
CHIEF SIGNAL OFPICER, 


THERE are all sorts of diverse opinions as to the appro- 
priate method of celebrating Independence Day, and it 
appears to me that this variety of opinions is a healthy 
sign. It indicates that in welding those States into a 
union, with strong central authority, this act of central- 
ization has not destroyed the individuality of States or 
sections. It is most desirable for the future welfare of 
the country that the day should be generally and appro- 
priately celebrated, 

There is, however, one particular line of celebration 
which seems especially fitting, and that should be in 
connection with the idea that towns, cities and States 
have a life as definite and clearly outlined in growth, 
development and decay, as do individual men, It would 
be most appropriate that, as the birthday of a town can 
rarely be fixed with complete definiteness, it should be 
generally agreed that the Fourth of July 1s the beginning 
of a new year for every American community. {f such 
idea could obtain, it would be most proper that com- 
munities should form resolutions for the coming year, 
the same as many men do on the first day of the calen- 
dar year. And itis to be desired that all communities 
should, on Independence Day, sum up the state of public 
affairs, as indicated by the history of the past year, and 
that they should on that day give particular attention 
to such public evils or questions as are of local im- 
portance; that they should then and there decide what 
action can be taken to accomplish desired reforms, 
and cultivate higher local ambitions and encourage 
local ideals—to the end that as the years go on, 
altho in the frailty of human endeavor failures must 
occur, yet something of good may be wrought, and each 
community become, from year to year, better fitted for 
that popular and independent government with which 
the efforts of our forefathers have blessed this great 
country. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


ARE WE A NATION OF THIEVES? 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


IN anticipation of the celebration of Independence 
Day, why would it not be well to examine some of our 
national faults, while we are glorying in our many ad- 
mirable traits and achievements’ By the time that this 
writing is printed I hope that the right of an author to 
the exclusive ownership of his literary products will 
have been greatly advanced toward complete recogni- 
tion by the American Congress; still the hope is not 
founded in satisfactory probability. One does not feel 
inclined to indulge in quibbles when professing to dis- 
cuss a question of ethics. We all know that any truly 
great outcome of our republican experiment must de- 
pend upon the moral status of the people. The question 
of copyright, so long as it could be kept in the twilight 
dusk of ignorance, was without any dangervus moral 
significance; but henceforth it is to be one of the sugjects 
whose consideration will affect subtly and enormously 
the honesty and sincerity of the masses. ‘‘ Dishonest in 
one thing, unreliable in all things,” is not less true of 
sixty-five millions of people than it is of one person, 

I demand of the religious press of America outspoken, 
unreserved honesty on this subject. The time seems to 
me long since past when resort to the old legal quibbles 
can be tolerated by good people in a matter that appeals 
toconscience, We have lived over the stage of enlight- 
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ernment when Lord Camden’s specious and conscience- 
less periods could satisfy the requirements of judicial 
honesty. ‘‘ Glory is the reward of science,” said he, in 
arguing against copyright, ‘‘and those who deserve it 
scorn all meaner views.” Lord Camden was an aristo- 
crat and did not deem it worth while to explain how, if 
aman chanced to be poor he could afford to give his 
time and labor to science for mere glory. ‘I speak not 
of scribblers for bread,” he went on (and note his con- 
tempt for the literary breadwinners) ‘‘ who tease the 
press with their wretched productions. It was not for 
gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton and Locke instructed 
and delighted the world.” It was after Lord Camden 
had become as humble dust as any scribbler of his day 
that Byron, Shelley, Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Darwin, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Stowe and a host of others accepted both money 
and glory for their scribblings. To-day itis not con- 
sidered ‘‘ mean” for even Gladstone to set a coin value 
on his literary labor. Indeed, why should it be? The 
farce of the old lawmen was that to charge a fee for 
legal services wasmean. That, too, is departed. 


Lord Macaulay was forced (for consistency’s sake) to [f 


deny all property rights, save in the straitest legal sense, 
in order to make his fight against the natural right of 
an author to the product of his labor. As a matter of 
fact he sacrificed the whole code of meum et tuum for 
the sake of turning brilliant periods. 

It must be admitted that the theory of our civilization 
repudiates the sort of etuff chosen by these lords for the 
building of their arguments. We claim that science, 
when directed upon the construction of machines, is 
crystallized into patentable property. We donot grudge 
payment for any and every improvement, nor do we 
quibble over any proper demand of labor, save the one 
that comes from the ** scribblers for bread,” so despised 
by the lordly judges of old-time England. 

By a statute of Victoria, the present British Queen, the 
granting of copyright to American and other alien 
writers is based on reciprocity, The statute says, in 
effect, that whenever the United States Congress shall 
prohibit the infringement of English copyrights in our 
country, England will protect American copyrights in 
English territory. 

As I have said, the old law-quibbles have been aban- 
doned, and now the only objection urged against the 
fullest recognition of the rights of authors is that it may 
make books come higher. This is the lowest and the 
most unconscionable view ever yet taken of the subject, 
because it is the most selfish and heartless. Not to 
mince words, it is the thief’s view; there is nothing in 
it but the avowed desire to steal. Twist it @s you will 
the fiber of disbonesty will be on the outside in plain 
view. ° 

Now this article is addressed more particularly to two 
classes of persons: the editors of religious journals, 
teachers and ministers of the Gospel. Have you been 
doing your whole duty, ladies and gentlemen? You 
write and preach and teach against intemperance and 
the follies of life; but do you often whip, as with the 
whip of scorpions, the upholders of book-stealing? 
Honor bright—haven’t you been tacitly in league with 
the book-thieves? Haven’t you been afraid to be honest 
lest it might cost you something? Doesn’t it amount to 
just this when you avoid fighting squarely and straight 
out from the shoulder for the protection of American 
authors from British thieves, for fear that in so doing 
you might not thereafter have the privilege of buying 
stolen English books from American thieves? How 
many editorials each year do you devote to the cause of 
honesty to authors? How many sermons a year do you 
preach, how many times each year do you teach against 
the burning sin and shame of stealing outright the re- 
sults of a man’s or a woman's literary labor? Here isa 
moral reform that churchmen and schoolmen, and all 
good women, cannot afford to ignore. 

Speaking of independence, no people, no nation, no 
individual is truly independent who is not honest. 
England says: ‘‘ Protect us from your book-pirates and 
we will protect you from ours.” What is the only re- 
sponse bas-d in good morals? Are not we a nation of 
despicable dodgers and trimmers, a nation of thieves, 
as long as we shake our heads and say: ‘‘ We cannot af- 
ford to pay for your books. We cannot do anything for 
you. We know it’s wrong, but we must have cheap 
books’’? 

The truth is that international copyright would not 
affect the prices of good books; but if it would, what 
has that to do with the moral question ? 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





A CHILDREN’S DAY. 





BY GEN. 8, C, ARMSTRONG. 





THERE is, I think, a general desire for a better observ- 
ance of Independence Day. In the rush of our Ameri- 
can life, a national holiday is a more or less unsatisfac- 
tory break from drudgery, when people lie off and give 
up celebrations to military and other organizations, and 
to small b»ys—to parades and fire-crackers, 

We look too little to the past, which is full of inspira- 
tions, There is plenty of practical patriotism—countless 
men are ready to die for the country when the crisis 





comes; but there is far too little thought of our national 
history; of those whose lives have made possible our 
present bright conditions, 

Some one has said that civilization is the sum of the 
sacrifices of those who have gone before us. We are their 
beneficiaries, and our debt to them, and to the country, 
is as real as that to the butcher and baker. It is a pity 
fora man to go out of the world morally bankrupt, as 
many do, who believe that they have ‘* squared up ” 
everything. Our sense of obligation in this matter is too 
dim. We are not our own; a self-centered life is as mean 
as one of service for others is honorable. 

Independence Day, of all others in the year, is the 
time to look into one’s account with the world around 
us. We should *‘ dun” ourselves for what payments are 
due, and make them either in small installments or in 
the lump. 

Sermons and editorials, I think, reach the people bet- 
ter than Fourth of July orations; but the school-teacher 
can do more than all others, Pulpit, press and school 
are our educators; the latter, however, surest of its re- 
sults and most far reaching. 

The Sunday before July Fourth should, I think, be de- 
voted to patriotic preaching; and in the first week of 
that month newspapers should refresh our memories of 
the good men to whom we owe so much. 

THE INDEPENDENT has done more in this direction than 
any other journal. 

Teachers and heads of institutions have not done near- 
ly what they could to ‘‘ make our country more worthy 
of its founders.” They are the ones to create a senti- 
ment about our great men, and make our Revolutionary 
heroes live in the memories of the young. 

We are reading a good deal, these days, about ‘** Eng- 
lish Men of Action.” Let us know more in similar, 
short, compact stories about American men of action. 
Big fat biographies are out of place. 

We take too much for granted, thinking, perhaps, that 
studying history in school is enough; that gives but little 
inspiration. 

Let us as teachers talk history, rather than teach 1t; 
the latter stuffs, the former thrills. 

I know that my four hundred Negro and Indian boys 
would fall quickly into line at the sound of the ‘long 
roll,” march to the firing, and fight like good fellows for 
the old Flag. That is instinct. Shame on those who 
would stay at home. There is nolack of bravery: there 
are plenty of men willing to die for their country in 
battle; but few tolive and work for it. 

Who can hold back when the colors and the drum-beat 
summon; but the‘‘ grind” of home duty, of attending 
political primaries, of making the public service and the 
interest of humanity as one’s own, with its annoyance 
and limitations, does not appeal to many. 

President Garfield, in his inaugural address used with 
telling force the words ‘‘ A little child shall lead them.” 
I think that Independence Day should be a children’s 
day. Sunday-schools as well as all other schools should 
observe it—not to review the mere facts of history so 
much as torefresh their memories of our forefathers, 
and to impress them with the idea that the best thing in 
life is service to God and man. 

Hampton, Va. 


THE NEW GLORY OF THE REPUBLIC, 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 





I HAD been casting about rather hopelessly for some 
floral offering to bring to American greatness on the 
Fourth of July, and began almost to despair of finding 
any new theme of praise when there came into my 
hands a recent publication, called ‘* Titled Americans,” 
a list of American ladies who have married foreigners of 
rank, illustrated with armorial bearings, which seems 
really to open a fresh vista of glory for the Republic. 

The preface to the book informs us that to talk of Mrs. 
Louis Hamersley, who married the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as ‘‘ the American Duchess” is inaccurate, and 
detracts from the greatness of the Republic, since there 
are no less than ten or twelve duchesses of American 
parentage and birth. The democratic laws of the 
United States, unfortunately, preclude the existence of 
a corresponding galaxy of titular splendors among 
American men; yet some American men have man- 
aged to get on the blind side of thelaw. A considerahle 
list is given of American gentlemen, one of them a 
member of a dry goods firm, who own the titie of count 
or marquis to the Pope. His Holiness seems to think 
that in this, as in other matters, the Church is 
above human laws. The book, we are assured, 
has been got up with all the exclusive rigor of 
the most zealously guarded Libri d’ors of Europe; 
yet the number of names inscribed on the golden page 
is nearly two hundred. For the benefit of American 
ladies whose ambition points this way a guide is given 
to the comparative value of titles in different countries 
of Europe. Those of England rank the highest because 
there are fewest of them. In fact, on going through 
the catalog these alone seem to have retained their value 
in the eyes of the connoisseur. In France, barons, 
counts, marquises, and even dukes ‘‘are as thick as 
flies on a hot summer day,” most of them having un- 
luckily lost the evidences of their titles among “‘ the 
family papers destroyed by the Revolution,” so that 





before tying the knot, the American lady or her parent 
will do well to beg permission to inspect the family 
papers. In Italy the price for the title of Count is $5,000, 
the difference between the Vatican and the Quirinal 
being that the Quirinal will take paper money while the 
Vatican has enough of the world’s wisdon to exact gold, 
The Vatican, it seems, has shown its increased liberality 
of sentiment by conferring titles on several Hebrew 
financiers, In Russia there are thousands of princes 
and princesses. There is a Prince Krapotkine, this 
writer tells us, who is earning his living as a cabman on 
the Newsky Prospect; there is a Princess Galitzin who 
figures in tights and spangles as a bareback rider in a 
fourth-rate circus, and there is a member of a princely 
house who has served terms of penal servitude in several 
of the convict prisons of Europe. The last name we 
will not give for fear of being guilty of libel. As to the 
cabman and the equestrienne, we do not see that they 
disgrace their ancestors by earning their bread in the 
best way they can. They would disgrace them more, it 
seems to us, by living idly like swine, tho in a gilded 
style, upon the fruits of the labor of other people. 
When a queen of upstart wealth brought a libel suit 
against a newspaper for saying that in her youth she 
had taken in washing, the newspaper, we think, would 
have met the claims of justice by apologizing to her for 
having supposed that she had once earned her living in 
an honorable way. If a millionaire were represented 
as having in his youth been a rail-splitter, would he 
think it necessary to his social dignity to bring a 
suit ? 

This book will be pounced upon as a proof that in spite 
of all democratic statutes and democratic homilies, the 
worship of hereditary rank is still strong in American 
breasts. Nor will that belief lack confirmation from 
other sources, as any one who reads the list of presenta- 
tions at the English Court, or observes the attractions 
which even our little gubernatorial court at Ottawa has 
for certain American citizens, must be aware. Sometimes 
the motive for desiring these introductions may be mere 
curiosity, but in most cases probably it isnot. The pro- 
pensity is sure to be strongest in those who are most in 
the habit of railing against aristocracy, because those 
who rail against it think about it, while those whe are 
indifferent to it leave it alone. The Tory will draw the 
welcome moral that the worship of hereditary rank is 
ineradicably seated in the human breast, and is, there- 
fore, a wise ordinance of Nature which no democratic 
law-giver can repeal. It is the tradition of a long series 
of feudal centuries no doubt, and has got a strong hold 
upon weak or vulgar minds; but this does not make it 
an ordinance of Nature. It is not irrational, nor alto- 
gether degrading in the days when an hereditary aris- 
tocracy filled a part which perhaps nothing else could 
have filled as an organizing force and an instrument 
of local rule. In the historic mind indiscriminate 
hatred of hereditary aristocracy is not less alien 
than indiscriminate hatred of the patriarchal 
system, or of any other institution which has 
served the purpose of human development in its 
day, however obsolete it may be now; but with the aris- 
tocratic era all that was not base in the regard for hered- 
itary rank passed away, and title-hunting in man or 
woman is now merely vile. The preface of this book, 
to which we have just referred, showing that in all coun- 
tries, except one, hereditary rank has become ridiculous- 
ly common, and that in most of them it is in the mar- 
ket, is itself decisive on the point. The article of the 
American Constitution forbidding the creation of titles 
of nobility was not merely an expression of democratic 
policy, or of Jeffersonian sentiment; it was the stroke 
on the clock of time which closed the hereditary era 
and opened the era of personal merit. The jealousy ex- 
c ted by the proposal to found an hereditary order of 
Cincinnati may seem exaggerated; but it was an exag- 
geration on the rightside. The American or Canadian 
who hankers after titles of nobility, or grovels before 
their possessors, commits treason against a great organ- 
ic principle of society in the New World; so does the 
American girl who sells her hand for a title, little as she 
cares for that part of the matter. 

Official titles or official prefixes of honor, are not 
titles of nobility, nor is there anything irrational or 
slavish in giving them. When we call a Senator or a 
judge Honorable, we only recognize a high public 
trust. The abuse of such distinctions is ridiculous, 
but their use is not ridiculous at all. It would be 
worse than absurd to decorate the elective head of the 
American Republic with the titles as it would be to 
surround him with the trappings of state which are 
needed to lend majesty to an hereditary fool; but it 
is by no means absurd to give him the titles any more 
than it is to surround him with the decent state due 
to the headship of any nation. Democracy must 
have its esthetics. It shows the unextinguishable appe- 
tite for them in a grotesque way by the august titles 
and glittering paraphernalia of the innumerable frater- 
nities with their ‘‘Grand Arches ” and “ Sir Knights,” 
and their mock military parades. 

It is said that these international marriages will form 
a link between the countries. A very weak link, it is to 
be feared, especially if some of them should be followed 
by scandalous divorces. An American lady of my ac- 
quaintance who is married toan Englishman, paid my 
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countrymen the compliment of saying that she had mar- 
ried one of them because her father had always told her 
that Englishmen made good husbands. I hope they do 
asarule and inan old-fashioned way, tho not in the 
way prefigured as the perfect order that is to come by 
the Seer of ‘‘Looking Backward.” But an Englishman is 
not likely to prove a good husband when he makes a 
mercenary marriage with a woman who he knows is 
selling herself for his title. That needy members of the 
British aristocracy have begun to look out for American 
heiresses, seems incontestable, and the author of the 
book before me assumes as a recognized and by no 
means scandaluus fact that American girls are in quest 
of British titles. He is considerate enough to provide 
the title-hunters with a vade mecum in the shape of ‘a 
carefully compi'ed list of Peers who are supposed 
to be eager to lay their coronets and incidentally 
their hearts, at the feet of the all-conquering 
American girl.” In other words, he furnishes 
a catalog of all the grand matches still open 
in England, with interesting and perhaps useful par- 
ticulare, such as thatthe young nobleman has sown his 
wild oats or has a great taste for geology. It is also 
specified when the estates are mortgaged so as to open 
the heir to temptation. ‘* The publication,” it is said, 
‘* will perhaps arouse the ambition of the American girl 
with the prospect of other worlds toconquer.” Wesus- 
pect, however, that the fashion originally set, like other 
fashions, by Marlborough House, is rather on the wane, 
and that the other worlds will not prove such easy con- 
quests. French, Italian and Spanish Counts there will 
always be in abundance, but in capturing these a con- 
siderable risk will be incurred of capturing a Mentone 
and being carried to a domestic of Udolpho, The ‘‘Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,” tho it was the dismal delight of 
young ladies eighty years ago, is now buried so deep 
under the mountains of modern fiction that an allusion 
to it is scarcely intelligible. But to the American girl 
bent on the conquest of a count, a perusal of it might 
be wholesome. 

At the end of the book is a grandiloquent description 
of a New Year’s ball at New York, at which all the lead- 
ers of fashion from different parts of the country appear 
to have been present, so that the list of the company 
forms a sort of Battle-Abbey Roll of American aris- 
tocracy. Gorgeous and sumptuous, even beyond the 
measure of royal courts, evidently was the scene; ineffa- 
ble were the dresses, tho perhaps to an artist’s eye the 
simple garb of many a peasant girl would have seemed 
more beautiful. Not a soul, we may be sure, in that 
brilliant crowd was troubled with a thought about the 
sin of extravagant luxury, or the dangers to society 
which attend the ostentation of wealth; but perhaps so- 
cialism and anarchism, all the time in the dark street 
below, were looking up at the windows blazing with 
electric light and listening to the magnificent music 
with envy, hatred and the lust of destruction gathering 
in their hearts. A bad part of these marriages with for- 
eign nobility is that they help, by stimulating the imita- 
tion of European sybaritism and exclusiveness, to in- 
crease the perils of society on this continent. They also 
help to turn the eyes of rich Americans from the counuy 
which is the sphere of their social duty to the hemi- 
sphere whither there is already too much to attract them 
in the greater brilliancy of society and the greater per- 
fection of the services, and thus to swell the numbers of 
the unhappy colonies of expatriated and denationalized 
Americans in the pleasure cities of Europe. The enor- 
mous exodus to Europe which takes place every sum- 
mer, and of which a part goes never to return, is a loss 
not only of money, but of what ought to be social lead- 
ership and security. Society, we hope, in the United 
States is still sound; but it can remain so in these com- 
munistic and generally volcanic times only on condition 
that its natural chiefs will remain at their posts and do 
their duty. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


A RALLY FOR THE SOUTH. 





BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D., 
OF THE METHODIST ErtscoraL CHURCH, SOUTH, 





More and more as I grow older and understand some- 
what the relation a great history bears to the character 
and progress of a great nation, do J value a fit commem- 
oration of the mighty movement that began to take 
shape July 4th,1776. God has given to us a wonderful 
hundred years, and we have just begun our work for 
mankind. Ours is a very new country, and we area 
young nation. Our best history, if we be true to our 
traditions and to God, is before us. 

Whatever, in the commemoration of July 4th, 1776, 
helps us to love our whole country and to trust and obey 
the God who has made us all we are, that is good. If 
anything could be brought into such commemoration 
that tends to mere vanity or sectional littleness, that is 
bad. 

The South, the war between the States getting further 
from us, begins to rally once more to the great na- 
tional day. That the South honors men like Lee does 
not impeach her sincere acceptance of the issues of the 
War, or her absolute devotion to the Union. Union- 
loving Northern men should despise a people who failed 
to honor men who died for them. 





Thursday, June 8th, I spoke an hour in the morning 
in the *‘ Old Ship” Church, in Montgomery, to a great 
crowd of Negroes. It was the Commencement of the 
State Normal School in Montgomery. In the afternoon 
I called to see the Governor, Thomas Teay, a Christian 
statesman, who came out of the War a private in the 
Confederate Army, and has been the stedfast friend of 
Negro education—as of every other good cause. Front- 
ing the Capitol and close by where Jefferson Davis took 
the oath of office, stands the ‘* Soldiers’ Monument,” 
built by Alabama women. I took my hat off in honor 
of dead soldiers and devoted women. A Northern man 
with a heart in him will not think less of me for what I 
feel as to this matter. As to any other sort of man he 
must get on the best he can. 

The best Southern people are doing the best they can 
with all their problems. Good people will cheer them, 
and our Fourth of July will mean more to us all. 

SHEFFIELD, ALA. 





A DAY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM CONNECTICUT. 





You ask me to write something on the proper observ- 
ance of Fourth of July. Somehow, I have never out- 
grown my boyish idea that the celebration of Fourth of 
July was made for the boys and girls. I do not wish to 
lose that early impression, and your invitation to the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT affords me tte opportunity, 
as I have always the inclination, to say: Give the freest 
patriotic license, consistent with safety to life and prop- 
erty, on National Independence Day to the youth of this 
American Republic. Give the children freedom in their 
national recreation to the very limit of boisterous enthu- 
siasm. Let the boys and girls ‘* make a loud noise and 
rejoice.” Direct their sports and lead their antics and 
manage their celebrations so that through all and over 
all they shall recognize as the giver and promoter of 
their fun and joy the beautiful emblem of a great and 
prospering nationality. The youngest mind can be 
made to associate its pleasures with the féte-day of our 
Stars and Stripes; and as that mind grows older its asso- 
ciations will grow stronger with our national flag and 
all it signifies and inspires. 

The pleasant recollections of my early school days in 
Worcester, Mass., are associated with the processions 
and celebrations of Fourth of July. The children were 
made part of the observance of the holiday. They con- 
tributed to the festival, and received the pleasurable re- 
ward of their contribution. I trust there is no deca- 
dence and will be no lessening of the part assigned to 
our youth in present and future observance of Independ- 
ence Day. Let the early morning and the late evening 
toot and bang of ‘* Young America” in individual capaci- 
ty be supplemented by the massing of happy childhood in 
each community to some part in some public celebration 
of the day which made usa nation. 

As the decades and the centuries of our national life 
roll along, Fourth of July should become more and more 
significant as our national holiday. Each year freights 
it with the history of the past and the prospects of the 
future, The history mingles the happy and the sad les- 
sons of experience; the prospects cheer and warn us. 
Each year the day should be made a national communion 
at which should assemble all dwellers within our borders, 
no matter what their creed or race, provided only they 
love this land of freedom and recognize this govern- 
ment of citizenship. Let the children serve the com- 
munion. Thus shall be assured the continuance of the 
festival. Thus shall they who serve grow up to honor 
and understand the communion. 


THE MODEST NATURALIZED CITIZEN, 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





Is there really any need of suggestions as to the best 
way of celebrating our national holiday * The Fourth 
of July is an old idea to the people of the United States, 
and they will continue toclothe the idea as they do their 
bodies, each in the way that suits his own taste, And so 
they should do. The gorgeous floats and poetic effects 
which please the holiday-making Latin-American in the 
far South, would puzzle the New Englander in the midst 
of his cider and hard-bake glorification of Bunker Hill, 
or the city Bosses discussing politics and bad whisky 
with their constituents, or the Middle State countryman, 
happy with his drums and flags and long-winded ora- 
tions, and all the pomp and circumstance ofa militia 
sham battle. 

It really matters little how the day is kept, provided 
its object is borne in mind—to make the American more 
an American than he is now. 

The day should be to us what the Passover is to the 
Jews—the time when the children should be taught that 
their race was set apart by God for a great and peculiar 
work. Teach the native-born child and the foreign 
child, the Indian and the Negro, to have a saving sense 
of the dignity of their position, not as Irish-Americans, 
or German-Americans, blacks, reds or whites, but— Amer- 
icans, Drive the idea into the child’s brain; it matters 
not whether by windy orations, by tooting bands, or by 
torpedoes, so that it gets there and takes root for life. 

Fifty years ago we were made to love our country by 





being taught to hate the British. King George, Howe 
and Cornwallis and every man under them were held 
up to us as fiends in human shape; while each Siguerin 
the old State-house or barefoot soldier at Valley Forge, 
was depicted as a hero saint of whom the earth was 
scarce worthy. 

It was an absurd training enough, and has made mid- 
dle-aged people slow to perceive what-their children 
long ago recognized, that the Englishman (barring a 
little provincial rudeness and arrogance) is a good fel- 
low of the same genus among men as themselves, Yet 
the training had its uses after all. Nothing is better 
than a good hearty antipathy to give fiber and force to 
an individual ora nation. 

This nation, as it grows toward maturity, has gained 
the liberality, the tolerance, the justice toward its fel- 
lows which comes with age. But it lacks a certain self- 
respect, or rather self-consciousness which is necessary 
to give it stability and endurance. 

The average American is ready to brag of his institu- 
tions, his rivers, his cities or his flag; yet he is too apt to 
think of himself as a kind of illegitimate Englishman, 
or German, or Irishman, according to his descent. He 
does not see what foreigners recognize at the first sight 
of him, that he belongs to a separate race, an individual 
entity among the peoples of the earth, as distinct 
from the Scotchman or German as they are from each 
other. 

It is time that he did see this. His character, his 
policy, his domestic and religious life and his laws are 
the outgrowth of five generations of life ona new conti- 
nent under new conditions. If this character, policy, 
laws, religions and family life are good, let him own 
them as distinctively American, stand by them and en- 
force them on all who seek his hospitality, Five-sixths of 
the people of the United States have inherited a birth- 
right in these things and a rational comprehension of 
them. 

The other sixth are foreigners who have come to ac- 
cept the freedom, the comfort, the chances of fortune 
and success which Americans, alone of all nations, offer 
them asa free gift. Would not more modesty become 
the guests? The most worthless among them assume 
the air of proprietors as soon as they touch the soil, 
They make the American name responsible for their 
ignorance and vice; they tamper with the laws, the cus- 
toms and habits; they almost control municipal elec- 
tions, which educated Americans leave in their hands, 
The more ignorant and vicious the new-comer, the more 
blatant and dogmatic is his Americanism. 

The American is as a rule, a clean man in his clothes, 
his thoughts and his words. He does not occupy the 
jails which he supports, he is not an atheist, an anar- 
chist, a Mormon, a dynamiter nor a member of the 
Clan-na-gael. 

It is time that he asserted himself in this his true 
character, and that he reminded his guests who refuse 
to submit to his laws and customs that here, the majori- 
ty rules, and that he is the majority, and that he has 
still the power of wholly closing the door against them. 

Our national birthday will fulfill its highest work, if it 
teaches the native or adopted citizen this submission to 
the American idea, and helps him to keep the character 
of the nation true to the simple, noble standard of its 
founders, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


THANKSGIVING owes its perpetuity to its adaptability. 
The Fourth of July must keep pace with national de- 
velopment of character, These two are the only holi- 
days ever invented by Yankee stock. The first slowly 
lost its religiosity, but increased its good cheer; it 
widened out from the local Church and colony to cover 
the nation with all shades of belief. The Fourth has 
failed so largely in adaptability, that it is in danger of 
either total lapse or of being 4 rallying day for malcon- 
tents and Anarchists. Stranger things have occurred 
than that a day should stand for precisely opposite 
principles to those which gave it birth. 

We cannot re-inspire the Fourth with its origina, 
spirit and purpose. Our temper toward England is re- 
versed. We have only kindliest feelings for the great 
Saxon stock from which we autonomized ourselves. If 
politically united now, it is not probable that we should 
declare independence. It is impossible for us to feel as 
Franklin expressed himself in his later correspondence. 
Internationalism and the co-fraternity of all peoples is 
now the popular sentiment. For a short time we seemed 
to have found a new use for the Fourth in championing 
the liberties of others. But slavery died, and the ros- 
trum died, and oratory lost its power. Patrick Henry 
would not cause more than a ripple on the surface of 
events to-day, and Wendell Phillips would despair of a 
following. Discussion has displaced eloquence, The 
stump is as much a thing of the past as the platform. 

But if the Fourth is to be rehabilitated it must not be 
out of association with the great facts of our origin and 
the labors of our founders, if we can no longer feel the 
Revolution, we can at least study it. It is one of our 
supremest needs to comprehend our own history, In 
the days from 1780 to 1830 lies the key to all living prob- 
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lems. We have since that period invented no new po- 
litical institutions. We have instead invented railroads 
and reapers. In that period lies the history of individu- 
alism as a new principle in politics. Of these was the 
shaping of the machinery of popular government, and 
then we must go to know why democracy involves cer- 
tain restraints both on the individual and on the State. 
Our young pedple go to the polls ignorant of the facts 
and the philosophy of the establishment of the nation. 
Foreigners exercise suffrage without a knowledge of 
the fact that there is a Constitution, and not having 
heard the names of its framers; the consequence is 
that dangerous political schemes are not understood, 
even when they would if in practice totally subvert the 
work of Hamilton and Jefferson and Washington. The 
Fourth should be used to awaken the historic spirit in 
American citizenship. I see no reason why it may not 
become characterized by a representation of American 
history, not only in discussions but by plays and 
dramas. Other nations have immortalized their begin- 
nings in myth; we are in danger of forgetting them. 

It is equally possible to utilize the Fourthof July in 
the discussion of the new problems that concern the 
present and future. Among such problems are Civil 
Service Reform; the controversy of labor with capital 
and also with ignorance; woman’s suffrage; sanitary re- 
form and the struggle with diseases; the great need of a 
reversal of our methods of education; the possibility of 
new phases of realizing human equality; the establish- 
ment of internationalism, and other humane topics now 
treated mainly from the selfish standpoint of partivan- 
ship. Not one of the above questions has yet had a free, 
unprejudiced hearing before any large section of the 
American people. I can imagine a national holiday 
devoted, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to the discus- 
sion—not oratorical flights—but the popular discussion 
of practical national questions. If Edward Bellamy 
and Nationalism can bring in a millenium the people 
should know it; but if this scheme or other supposed re- 
forms are subversive of the life and character of our in- 
stitutions it should be promptly apprehended. A polit- 
ical people without political education, that is our 
anomaly. 

But such uses of the Fourth would not preventits becom- 
ing alsoa holiday onthe lineof popularrecuperation. We 
lack aninstinct for fun. We were born betwixt days of 
fasting and days of prayer, Christmas we have borrowed. 
New Year’s we failed to decently utilize. Koreans could 
teach usa lesson. But weare learning the need of play. 
The national stock was physically degenerating, and 
with all our religion we did not grow more moral. 
Base ball, and in general athletic games, are an element 
of popular salvation, President Adams assures us that 
at Cornell morals and athletics have advanced together. 
The culture and ennoblement of the body must go on 
with the culture of the mind, The rise of manual edu- 
cation is another indication of a felt national need. I 
would devote the Fourth not only to the discussion of 
popular questions but to national sports, to games and 
tournaments. 1 would be glad to see the sun rise on a 
base-ball game at Plymouth Rock and set on one at the 
Golden Gate. 

CLintoON, N. Y. 


AN EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD, 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 





THE position of the United States to day brings great 
duties with it. That position may be called unique. 
There is no other example in the world’s whole history 
of so vast a dominion formed within so short atime, and 
almost absolutely without conquest. The predictions of 
Edmund Burke about the future of America were 
thought mere rhetorical and half-poetical flights at the 
time when they were delivered. Now as we read them 
we can only wonder how far they fall short of the real- 
ity. America is happy in the fact that thus far she has 
no foreign policy; she is not entangled in the affairs of 
bordering States. The rattle of some so-called ally’s 
war-drum does not call her toarms. ‘‘ No one can live 
at peace,” sadly says Schiller’s William Tell, ‘* who has 
bad neighbors.” So we find it always in Europe. Amer 
ica has no bad neighbors. 

What are the duties of that great, that solid, that un- 
exampled position? So far as the rest of the world is 
concerned, it seems to me that America’s duty is clear. 
She is bound to be an example to other States—to Eu- 
rope—to all the nations of the Old World; she is bound 
to stand by a policy of principle; she is bound to insist 
on pure political lives in her statesmen and her public 
men; she is bound to renounce the old-fashioned crafts 
and tricks which often in Europe have made diplomacy 
a competition in roguery; she is bound to take care that 
the hideous sore of poverty does not grow up in her 
frame as it has in the frame of almost every European 
nation; she is bound to preach and to practice the gospel 
of peace. I do not know that her people have much to 
learn from the Old World. There are European coun- 
tries which have indeed a profounder scholarship than 
she has; but the profound scholarship will come in time, 
In the inventive faculty applied to practical science and 
the business of life she is far superior to any other nation 
on the earth, We used at one time to hear a great deal 





of outcry in England against the supposed attempts to 
**Americanize” our iastitutions. Some of them we 
have Americanized to our great advantage, bur I hope 
America will never do much in the way of Europeaniz- 
ing her institutions. I have not observed that Americans 
who live much in Europe are greatly improved by such 
residence. They seem more often to acquire the Old 
World’s craze for rank and titles than to inspire the Old 
World with any taste for Republican simplicity. I have 
much the same sort of impression as to the possible re- 
sults of America’s becoming too much mixed up in Eu- 
ropean policy and European affairs—which, however, 
it is not in the least likely that she will ever be. The 
hope and the ambition of all who love America, and I 
am one of her very sincerest altho one of her very hum- 
blest lovers, is that she may bea light to the Old World 
and—if I may say so without irreverence, as surely I 
feel none—that they who follow her shall walk not in 
darkness. 
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WHAT IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION GOOD FOR? 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. 


THE promotion of intellectual discipline, the elevation 
of scholarly tastes, the formation of noble character, 
represent the customary replies. Worthy answers and 
true; but their breadth empties them of much of their 
value. 

College education lengthens the period of youth; it pro- 
longs the time of preparation for life. If ‘‘ to prepare us 
for complete living” is the function of education—and 
no one would find fault with this definition of Herbert 
Spencer’s—it is well to make that preparation as good as 
itcan be. The more important the duty to which God 
calls any creature, the longer the time of preparation he 
gives. A lamb stands and walks from the hour of its 
birth; a child takes a year to learn. The hight of any 
creature in the scale of being is measured by the period 
of its adolescence. The lengthening or shortening of 
this period indicates and necessitates the raising or the 
depressing of the scale of being. The boy who does not 
go to college begins life at eighteen or before; the boy 
who goes to college begins life at twenty-two. The time 
of growth is lengthened four years—a good proportion 
of the whole period of growth. The worth of the means 
of growth is thus vastly increased—the higher stages of 
culture are much more valuable than the lower. Indi- 
viduality is, in part, a product of civilization; the more 
individual is individuality the more valuable are its best 
forces. For the development of the highest individual- 
ity time is needed. Every man should make the time of 
preparing for life as long as may be. College gives to 
him four years of preparation. 

College givesthis preparation through wise methods 
and under favorable conditions. The book and the man 
are the college. The book has supplanted tradition. 
The book is not only the interpreter of the past, the 
book is the past. All past comes to the present in the 
book. The book is a timeless creation, or its only time 
is the present. The student prepares himself for the fu- 
ture, through learning the past in the book. The book 
reads to him the experiences of the tens of thousands of 
men through the thousands of years. He becomes wiser 
than the ancients, for he has all their wisdom, plus the 
wisdom of his followers. The book is not simply, as 
Milton says, the *“ life-blood of a master-spirit”; the 
book is also the life-blood of the master-spirits of all the 
the world, of allthe past. The forty centuries do not 
look down upon the college man from their pyramid 
hights; the forty centuries in the book enter into him, 
possessing, training, inspiring. 

But the teacher as well as the book is the college. The 
teacher is the force which makes the lengthening of the 
period of youth to be desired. It is not what is taught 
that makes the four years precious. It is not the teach- 
ing that hasthe highest value. It is the teacher which 
is the noblest power. Who would not like to have Soc- 
rates inthechair teaching even mathematics! It is to 
be strongly said that no finer gentlemen are to be met 
with than those who occupy the chairs of instruction in 
our better colleges And it is to be remembered that the 
young man or woman has these teachersas his intellect- 
ual guides in four of the most formative years, Is it 
not worth while to lengthen youth in order to come un- 
der such leadership ? 

College education is also good to take self-conceil out 
of aman, Strong personality is the good fruit of in- 
dividuality, self-conceit the bad fruit; and the bad fruit 
is common among young men. Of course, we know 
that ignorance is the cause of self-conceit, or it might 
be said to be the surname of self-conceit. If learning 
takes away ignorance, it surely abolishes self.conceit; 
if learning increases the feeling of the learner’s igno- 
rance through enlarging the boundaries of knowledge 
much faster than the approach to these boundaries, it 
also—strange as it seem—wipes out this vice of self-con- 
ceit. The Freshman is the embodiment of self-conceit. 
The Sophomore is the embodiment of self-conceit and of 
incipient wisdom; the self-conceit appearing in the sec- 
ond and last syllable of his name—the fool part, and the 
wisdom emerging in the first syllable. The systems of 
fagging and of hazing—outrageous and abominable as 
they are—have their basis ina fact, and have an original- 
ly worthy aim. Their foundation is the self-conceit which 
belongs to the novitiate in school or college; their aim 





is to take out this same self-conceit; their method isthe 
imposition of menial tasks and of humiliations of vari- 
ous sorts. The method belongs to barbarians; but the 
original aim was in the line of good education. I am 
the more inclined to write of this value of the college 
in the elimination of excessive self-esteem, for the 
ordinary opinion is that students are affected by this 
fault. I know that the bearing of students gives evi- 
dence that the ordinary opinion is true; they seem re- 
mote, haughty, at times supercilious. But when college 
men are subjected to the genuine tests of self-examina- 
tion and of a willingness to do any work to which they 
are called, they are more free from this defect than any 
class of men. The high-school graduate shrinks more 
from putting on the overalls of apprenticeship than the 
bachelor of arts. 

College education, further, gives a certain openness of 
mind and heart. Matthew Arno'd said that a serious 
lack in the English nation was the lack of lucidity, 
Lucidity is an intellectual quality, but it has ethical and 
emotional affiliations. The college man has this quality 
more than most. Mr. Arnold also divided society into 
three classes: an upp:r class, which is materialized, a 
lower class, which is brutalized, and a middle class, 
which is vulgarized. From thes? three curses of being 
vulgarized, brutalized, materialized, the college tends to 
give freedom. And the method by which the college 
achieves this freedom I call a certain openness of mind 
and heart. This openness of mind and heart is akin to 
largeness of character; it is opposed to narrowness of 
any kind; it is freedom from the miserly spirit; it is a 
willingness to receive light; it is the appreciation of the 
best in men and things; it embodies sympathy; it is re- 
sponsive to the best ideals and worthiest methods; 
it makes one liberal without looseness, and fosters 
the holding of opinions with firmness but without 
bigotry. The perils of the self-made man—and many 
self-made men have perished in the making through 
these perils—are narrowness and hardness. They have 
bought their success at the cost of the largeness of their 
mental constitution and of the tenderness of their 
heart. Heavy price to pay—some would say too heavy, 
others that the success is worth the price. But the col- 
lege man is less seldom called upon to pay this price. 
Hes able to win, with his intellectual vision large, with 
his heart warm, and with his energies strong without 
being rude. 

The worth of a college education is also seen in the high 
standards of character which it fires. 1t tends to make 
right rules of measurement. It develops the sense of 
appreciation. It teaches the art of valueing. The col- 
lege does this through its discipline of the intellect; it 
does this also through its conscious or unconscious em- 
phasis on the temporal and eternal verities; it does this 
through its definite instruction, and also it does this 
through its atmosphere. These standards which it sets 
up are, as I said, standards of character. They are not 
the idols of the forum or of the markets; they are not 
reputation or wealth. They are justice, courage, char- 
ity, temperance, truth; they are the angular lines of the 
cardinal virtues, and also the curves and vanishing 
points of the graces of the best character. In his *‘ Eng- 
lish Traits,” Emerson says: 


“It is contended by those who have been bred at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby and Westminster, that the public senti- 
ment within each of these schools is high-toned and manly; 
that, in their playgrounds, courage is universally admired, 
meanness despised, manly feelings and generous conduct 
are encouraged; that an unwritten code of honor deals to 
the spoiled child of rank and to the child of upstart wealth 
an even-handed justice, purges their nonsense out of both, 
and does all that can be done to make them gentlemen.”’ 


Such may be said to be the work of the American col- 
lege. It is at once the most aristocratic and the most 
democratic of all American institutions: aristocratic in 
the establishing of the best principles and standards as 
the ruling forces; democratic in treating every man like 
every other in respect to the duty of establishing these 
principles and standards in his own bosom, 

I allude to but one more of the advantages of a col- 
lege training. College training fosters an intelligent 
and strong Christian faith. It is often whispered that 
the college is the hot-bed of infidelity. It is sometimes 
feared that as knowledge increases piety lessens, and 
that intellectual culture is the dry-rot of spirituality. 
Shame on such whisperings and fears! Shame that the 
study of the works of Omniscience should make men 
atheists! No; the college is the place most favorable to 
the development of a faith strong as well as wise. Not 
long ago President Patton, of Princeton, said, speaking 
to his own students: 


“‘T regard the conditions of your training here as favor- 
able in the highest degree to your religious life. You are 
receiving a discipline of your powers that should save you 
from the sophistries to which the uneducated fall such easy 
victims. You are acquiring a knowledge of the great sub- 
jects of debate, and an estimate of the men who have most 
right to be regarded as authorities respecting them, that 
will keep you from calling any man master whose only 
claim to such recognition is his entertaining declamation. 
Besides that you are dealing with secular themes under 
Christian conceptions, and your attention is turned to the 
specific evidences that accredit those Christian conceptions. 
There is also an undergraduate sentiment represented by 
the ripest scholars and the men of highest intellectual rank 
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among us that is not only favorable to Christian life, but 
also aggressively and earnestly interested in Christian 
work. So that if your religious life is not strengthened 
and stimulated by your connection with the college the 
fault will not be with the college, but with you.” 

The college represents a condition safer,far safer for 
the holding and developing of a Christian faith than 
the office, the shop, the factory, the board of trade. In- 
telligence is more pious than ignorance, and the college 
is the place of intelligence. Associations are more pure 
in the college than in any place where men most do con- 
gregate. The college stands by the side of the home and 
the Church in the fostering of an intelligent and strong 
faith. 

What is a cullege education good for? It is good, 
lengthening the period of youth, to prolong the time of 
preparation for life; itis good to take away self con- 
ceit; it is good to give openness to mind and heart; it is 
good to fix high standards of character; it is good to 
foster an intelligent and vigorous Christian faith. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CHRISTIANS IN SUMMER VACATIONS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


It has been wittily said that in our large towns re- 
ligion is like oysters—of no account during the months 
that have no‘‘R” inthem. There is no reason that this 
should be so. The claims of Jesus Christ on the service 
of his disciples are not regulated by the almanac. A 
Christian’s vows of allegiance are not limited to certain 
seasons of the year or certain places of residence. The 
soul needs food and exercise wherever our bodies may 
be sojourning. People die in summer: as well as in 
autumn or winter; and Satan never takes any vacations. 
All these things being true, there are some imperative 
duties that rest on the members of Christ's Church dur- 
ing their midsummer ‘* outings” ss much as during any 
other part of the year. 

First, let us offer a few words in regard to the duties 
of ministers. About every year there is the same out- 
break of cynical and unjust assault upon them for tak- 
ing any vacations at all; whereas no class need a sea- 
son of mental rest and recuperation more than they do. 
A busy pastor works seven days in every week; the 
strain on the nervous system 1s very heavy; if the law- 
yer or the merchant goes out of town during the sum- 
mer, his pastor has the same good reasons for going also. 
There are congregations in New York and Brooklyn 
which cannot muster more than one-fifth or one-sixth 
of their members during July and August. It is not 
right to close up all the churches; nor i3it necessary that 
every church should be kept open. Some have to be 
closed a while for cleaning or repairs; but it is an excel- 
lent arrangment for two or three neighboring congrega- 
tions to combine ina joint service and thus keep one of 
their houses of worship constantly open to all comers. 
Asan actual fact, there is more than twice as much 
room afforded to the public as is ever occupied, and no- 
body who really wants to go to church, can justly 
complain that there are not churches enough which he 
can attend. But because ministers vacate their own 
pulpits for a while, does it follow that they should not 
preach? By no means. It is not the preaching on the 
Sabbath that tires an average healthy minister; it is 
from the strain of study and pastoral labor that he 
seeks a temporary respite during midsummer. My own 
custom has always been to preach during my vacations; 
and for three good reasons. First, | love to preach the 
Gospel; secondly, every delivered sermon helps to supply 
some other pulpit and enables some brother minister 
to geta change of air; and thirdly, I have found that 
discourses delivered to strangers when away from home 
are as often blessed by the Holy Spirit as those delivered 
to the people of my own charge. A _ good * pulpit 
sweat” helps to keep the pores of a man’s soul open 
also. As far then asthe Christian ministry are con- 
cerned, their duty during their summer vacations would 
seem to be that they comport themselves as becometh 
the ambassadors of Christ during the week (even when 
they play tennis or go a-fishing), and that they gladly 
proclaim their Master's meseage somewhere on the Sab- 
bath. 

Church-members have their duties to perform while 
away for recreation as truly as their pastors have. 
All times of *‘ laying-off” whether during the evenings 
of winter or the days of summer vacations bring with 
them a peculiar temptation to Jay off the sense of relig- 
ious responsibility likewise. To serve God during the 
working-hours of life seems a plain duty; but to serve 
God during hours of rest, or play, or recreations, is not 
always quite so obvious. Accordingly there are too 
many church-members who ‘slip their cables,” and 
drift off into loose ways of behaving when they are away 
from theirown homes and churches. I once observed— 
while driving to a country church—that a large number 
of city boarders were lounging upon the piazzas and in 
the dcor-yards of most of the farm-houses, and was told 
that it was quite a rare thing for any of them to attend 
divine service! Both professors of religion and non- 
professors were turning God's holy day into a holiday. 
Upon another Sabbath I was stopping at a watering- 
place hotel, and while the church-bells were ringing, the 
newsboys came shouting the Sunday newspapers over 





the piazzas; and several persons from whom I expected 
better things were eagerly snatching and sitting down to 
devour the Sunday garbage! A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance united with the church, and soon afterward 
lefttown for his summer vacation. He was, unfortu- 
nately, quartered atuong some church-members of the 
frivolous sort, who were more addicted to card-playing 
during the week than to attending a place of worship on 
the Lord’s Day. His Christian character, in its young, 
plastic state got an unhappy twist in that bad company 
which sent him home a different man; for sin is a great 
deal more ‘ catching” than godliness. If Paul or Peter 
were living now, they might indite a pungent and sorely 
needed epistle to ‘‘the disciples scattered abroad through- 
out the Adirondacks, Saratoga, Long Branch, the Cats- 
kills, and other resorts of mountain or seaside.” It 
would tenderly exhort them to let their light shine be- 
fore men, to abstain from all appearance of evil, and to 
let no man despise them. Suchan epistle might also af- 
ford profitable reading to those teetotallers who tamper 
with wine-bottles and brandy-flasks in foreign countries 
under the silly pretext that ‘‘the water is so dangerous”; 
and to those church-members who attend horse-races 
and ballet dances in order to ‘‘ study the character of 
the people.” There are a great many things in this 
world that a Christian can safely guess at without going 
too closely to examine for himself. 

After these plain words about the way in which some 
who ‘‘profess and call themselves Christians” manage to 
leave their religion behind them when they leave home, 
let me present the other side of the picture. There ismy 
good brother A——. for example, who spends his sum- 
mer vacations among the hills of S—— County. He 
finds that the farmers of that section have a Sunday- 
school in an adjoinining school-house; so he carries up 
a package of new library books, turns in and helps the 
farmers run their school, and makes his visit a benedic- 
tion to the whole neighborhood. Brother B—— goes to 
a place where a new voice in the little prayer-meeting is 
a Godsend: so he gives them a cheery talk or a fervent 
prayer every week. Deacon C establishes a family 
worship in the house where he boards, and gets up an 
instructive Bible-reading on the Sabbath afternoons. 
His warm-hearted wife is in the habit every summer of 
carrying some nice things to the poor families and the 
old folk and the crippled children in ‘the neighborhood; 
her religion has big pockets, and her sunny face leaves 
a bright spot wherever she goes. Now all these live 
Christians make their summer ‘‘ outings” to be seasons 
of refreshing and recuperation for both body and soul. 
Every other servant of Jesus might do the same if they 
had the inclination. Instead of allowing the summer 
to be what it now is—the most spiritually unproductive 
portion of the year, the churches of the cities and large 
towns might send out a half-million of light-bearing and 
seed-sowing Christians. who would be home mission- 
ariesin every community among whom they spent their 
vacations. 
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LETTERS FROM LEIPZIG. 


BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 








Il. 


It is my object in these letters simply to give the fruits 
of my observation during my residence in Leipzig, as 
seen in the light of the present rather than the results of 
reading or investigation. 

The men who made up the theological and Semitic 
world of Leipzig, during the first half of the decade 
1870-1880, certainly formed a remarkable constellation. 

While Lechlen, the author of ‘**Das Apostolische und 
Nachapostolische Zeitalter,” lacked the brilliancy of 
Kahnis, and was able to do less in the department of 
Church history because he was Superintendent of the 
Lutheran churches in Leipzig, he was a man of solid 
scholarship. During the last years of bis life, after giv- 
ing up the office of Superintendent, until his death, at 
the age of seventy-eight, he had the joy of having an 
ever-increasing number of students in attendance on his 
lectures. He possessed a quiet humor which sometimes 
came to the surface at a student's expense. My col- 
league. Professor Scott, relates that when he was exem- 
ining a student one day the young man went far beyond 
the range of Lechlen’s lectures in his answers. Lechlen 
remarked: ‘‘ Was man alles von Ihnen lernen Kann” — 
‘* How much one can learn from you.” 

One of the most erudite professors in the University 
was Hoelemann, who was the only one remaining that 
delivered some of his lectures in Latin, and who de- 
voted himself both to Old and New Testament studies. 
One of his books was entitled *‘ The Speeches of Satan ” 
He was an honorary professor, a position which afforded 
him but humble pay. 

Outside of the University, in no way connected with 
it, one might often see Professor Keil, a little wizen- 
faced old man, with a prominent nose. Professor De- 
litzsch was at great pains to tell me, as he told all Eng- 
lishmen and Americans who mentioned Keil and De- 
litzsch’s series of Commentaries, that their critical views 
were quite different. Professor Keil not only prepared 
all the commentaries on the Old Testament, excepting 
Isaiah, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Solo- 
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mon’s Song, which were by Delitzsch, but also during 
the last years of his life issued a New Testament series. 

None who ever saw the so-called Jewish missionary, 
Dr. Biesenthal, could ever forget him. He had known 
Gesenius, Hegel and Vatke personally. He was a per- 
fect storehouse of wisdom, wit, anecdote and dogma- 
tism—a Talmud incarnate; a} bumble Christion, but 
with many strong Jewish traits, to which Dr. Addison 
Alexander, who took Jezsons of him, is said to have 
borne witness in his diary. 

He rarely left the house, except when he made his 
annual pilgrimage to Carlsbad for the summer. He 
believed profoundly that he could give his pupil just the 
instruction needed, and that he could sell him the book 
of all others which would make him wise. 

Indeed, no rare book on Jewish literature in Leipzig 
could rest until it had found a place on his shelves. 
Professor Delitzsch often called on him, which he cer- 
tainly would not have done unless he had found the 
acquaintance valuable. Dr. Biesenthal attained a great 
age, after he had at last given to the world what he 
thought would turn it upside down—a ‘‘ Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in which he set forth 
the hypothesis that the Epistle was originally written in 
Hebrew, and that all the difficulties in its interpretation 
had arisen from an imperfect translation into the 
Greek. An orthodox defender of the doctrine of inspi- 
ration, he thought these difficulties could be overcome 
by translating the Greek back into the form of the orig- 
inal Hebrew. This book is probably but little known 
except in Germany, and is not likely to find favor, 
Dr. Biesenthal, altho possessed of vast learning was 
utterly lacking in the power of criticism. 

One of his pupils, an Englishman, with gray hair and 
about fifty years of age, was the Rev, William Wickes, 
D.D., who had a large library and devoted himself to 
Semitic studies. He bad projected a work onthe proph- 
ets, but finding that he could not accept views com- 
monly held in England, he devoted his entire time to the 
study of Hebrew accents, which he has pursued with 
great success. 





At the head of the Semitic scholars was the Arabist, 
Professor Fleischer, who was a close friend of Professor 
Delitzsch. He had been a pupil in early years of the fa- 
mous French Arabic scholar, De Lacy. Delitzsch 
frequently quotes Fleischer in his commentaries, and 
Fleischer’s etymologies are often found in the later Ger- 
man editions «f Gesenius’s **‘ Hebrew Lexicon.” 

Not less remarkable was the generation of young the- 
ologians, who were emerging gradually from the posi- 
tion of students to that of teachers Harnack, who is 
now such a brilliant light in the University of Berlin, in 
the department of Church history, was a privat-docent 
at Leipzig: Schirer, who is celebrated for his history 
of New Testament times, now a professor at Giessen; 
Baudissin, one of the most learned Old Testament schol- 
ars, now at Marburg; Stade, who bas won for himself 
a name in the department of Old Testament history at 
Giessen; and Kaftan, who succeeded Dorner at Berlin— 
not to mention a younger generation—-all were drawn 
to the University of Leipzig during the time mentioned, 
and first gave proof of their ability as teachers there. 

; +. 
OLD CATHOLICS AND OLD PRESBYTERIANS. 
BY EMILIE HYACINTHE LOYBSON, 

I aM an ** Old Catholic’—as old as the hills of Judea, 
when among them there went up and down those whom 
the Master taught, bringing sinful sculs, erring tribes 
and divided peoples together in his love; and among 
whom there was no far, nor faintest idea of ** Papal” or 
** Protestant " Churches; but in whose teachings was cer- 
tainly the sentiment of protest against all that was false, 
as well as the principle of order for all that was good; 
God's works and laws bearing witness. And it is because 
we are of that primitive, undivided, and Apostolic 
Cburch (of the branch in Gaul whose fundamental prin- 
ciples have led her, throughout the Christian centuries 
to protest against the assumptions of the Roman See) 
that yesterday, when two good ‘ Old” Presbyterians 
from Obio, announced to us—with something of reluc- 
tant joy—the good news that the great Presbyterian 
body in America had decided to revise their awful Con- 
fession of Faith ({ use the adjective in its correct 
sense), Pére Hyacinthe and [ exclaimed *‘ Thank God !” 
And this evening, after having read in our INDEPENDENT 
what that venerable Assembly had spoken, touching the 
re-union of Christians and the confederation of Churches, 
there was offered up as we knelt at the home-altar, 
with trembling lips and eyes filled with glad tears, a 
great prayer of thanksgiving, with deep ‘‘ Amens,” for 
this manifestation of the Holy Spirit in our day! And 
it is because we belong to one of the most ‘ suffering 
members” of the Church body that we can appreciate 
the bealing process in other members, and feel as deep 
an interest in what is being done for the propagation of 
the faith in America as we do in its restoration in the 
Old World. 

Pére Hyacinthe recalls the meeting in the Presbyterian 
church at Rochester, when we were in America in 1884, 
as one of the happiest of his life. When he was invited 
by the excellent pastor of that church, he made it a 
sine qué non (as he did with all other invitations which 
he received to speak in the Protestant churches in the 
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United States) that the pastors of all the other denomi- 
nations of the town should be invited to participate in 
the re-union. On this happy occasion there were nine 
pastors on the platform, and from almost as many de- 
nominations (even the beloved Baptists, in whose waters 
I was born); and the venerable Bishop Cleveland Coxe 
presided, Others besides ourselves will always remem- 
ber that visitation of the Holy Spirit. Such fraternal 
the grand leveling-up to the ‘ One 
Church” idea, and in no whit leveling down into latitu- 
dinarianism. 


gatherings are 


Saint Catherine of Siena is my patron; and if she 
ventured at Avignon to tell the Pope, Gregory XI, what 
she felt was his duty, 1 pray the venerable fathers of the 
Presbyterian Assembly in America to permit me, her 
humble disciple, to express to them my profound con- 
their of conduct. And they are 
Bible-Christians, and will bear in mind that sometimes 


victions as to line 
it has been permitted women to prophesy; and they 
will, therefore, permit one who has given her life to the 
cause of God in these lands, to predict that if the divided 
branches of the Church in America go forward in their 
present undertaking of Reform and Church Union, not 
only will the incoming century see them resolved into 
confederation with all the evangelical bodies and Old 
Catholics throughout the world—including the Greco- 
Russian, or Oriental Church (the mother of us all)—but 
Rome itself, will be considering a modus vivendi with 
the rest of Christianity. 
protesting 


And when this great army of 
Christianity can present an undivided 
phalanx before the fast-crumbling Roman wall it will 
soon be leveled to the earth of which it was built; and 
the great mass of faithful will be delivered, and national 
Churches will be, one after the other, incorporated into 
the Holy Federation. And to those who 
midst of the Roman Church, and know all its inner 


workings, it is evident that the changes and overturn- 


live in the 


ings in that great body, ecclesiastic and politic, surpass. 
by far, all other Church reforms in magnitude, and, 
perhaps, in importance. ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform,” and is doing the work his 
accredited servants refuse to do. The sublime humility 
of Christ is manifested wherever he works. What 
changes have we not seen with our own eyes? 
The temporal power is a thing of the past, and the dog- 
ma of Papal Infallibility has alienated many more mil- 
lions of souls than did the Protestant Reformation, And 
if God often hides his ways from us, he also sometimes 
reveals himself most Criminals have 
sometimes woven a cord to escape by which they were 
hung; and Rome, who has builded a wall of brass about 
human conscience day (and I fear not to 
prophesy), find herself at the bottom f the pit! But 
we must be reasonable and charitable toward all men— 
and all in Rome is not hidden beneath ruin, heresy and 
hypocrisy. 


unexpectedly. 


will some 


The great golden cross on St. Peter’s dome 
shines out clear and bright beneath the accusing stars 
and in the searching noon-day sun !—and (still Iam not 
afraid to prophesy) it will stand there, uplifted in 
Italia’s sky, until the idols of bronze and flesh beneath 
it fall, and until, perhaps—perhaps—a humble-hearted, 
a faithful witness, a good and wise bishop, elected presi- 
dent college of the great 
Christian Republic—the Church Catholic—shall occupy 
the historical chair of the Holy See in Rome, or—who 
knows ?—carry it back to Jerusalem by the sons of Is- 
rael, Or, it may be in lesser time, transplanted to, or a 
new one created, in Yokohama, Hong Kong, or Chica- 
go. Who knows? Does not the policy, 
1 had almost the holy politics, of Leo XII 
differ as do the antipodes from that of his immediate 
predecessor, Pious 1X? And from seeking the super- 
cheries of Lourdes and Salette, bave we not bad in 
France multitudes of souls longing to return to the faith 
of their fathers which came not from Rome, but from 
Patmos? And is not peace begging to dwell in the 
earth? And now we come to ask, in tre name of our 
common faith, why may not our separated brethren ac- 
cept, as sufficient for their use, the symbol of that faith, 
the grand old Nicene Creed, that of the undivided 
Church, whereby East and West, and all the outlying 
and middle lands may be united? For higher, deeper, 
broader truth and sublimer accents than that God-in- 
spired confession, can never take on human language. 
There may be—there should be liberty of rite and wor- 
ship; but it is the Creed, the same unchanging and un- 
changeable Creed which unites and holds and makes us 
one. And with this universal Creed, the platform of the 
confederation and re-union is already established. And 
in this and in no other attempt lies the Divine wisdom 
ever recommended in the Old Testament, and the Eter- 
nal Brotherhood in Christ, which was consummated in 
the New. Let us make no new barriers across God's 
domain. Let there be no tying up of branches which 
may prove snares to future feet. If we would follow 
the Master let us keep the way open and straight and 
beautiful. 


of a central ecclesiastical 


wise 
said 
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It has now been decided by the ex-Empress Eugenie 
of France not to have her memoirs published as ron as 
they are finished, but after her death, They reach |) .»k to 
1859,” 





Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE PARIS SALON. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


Every article, critique or appreciation on the Salon 
which has appeared this year, has begun by commenting 
on the artists who are conspicuous by their absence. The 
great schism is so before us, our minds are so full of it and 
its consequences, that before we notice the pictures hang- 
ingin front of us, we needs must count the gaps where 
others ought to be. There is never a Bridgeman at the 
Palais de V Industrie this year, not even the smallest can- 
vas bearing the well-known signature. Is he resting ? or, 
has he gone over to the Champs de Mars? Whereis Henry 
Mosler? Not that one has the faintest desire to encounter 
any more of his Indian warriors or squaws (life size). but 
we would hail with pleasure a Breton interior in bis old 
happy manner. Charles Stanly Reinhart is another de- 
faulter, and | bear there is to be nothing by him at the 
Champs de Mars tocompensate for bis absence from the 
Salon. He is by this time on his way back to New York, 
and J fear it will be some time before we see again any of 
his clever, strong work on this side of the Atlantic. Dannat, 
Dana, Hitcheock, Sergeant—their places know them not. 
Next weck, however, we may meet them all with renewed 
charm—elsewbere. 

And now for the faithful—few, I was going to say; but 
glancing through my memory [ find I must say, many; 
for after all the United States is well represented. 

Mr. Stewart sends a picture of the style which Parisians 
call ‘high life,’”’ and which, by the way, is his usual style 

and whata tiresome one! those eterval girls in light 
dresses with red parasols, those simperiog young men in 
summer suits, or dancing at hunt balls in scarlet coats! 
Whether the subject is on board somebody’s yacht, or in 
somebody's garden, or by the side of a stream, or, as in this 
case, ‘‘in the open country,” it is always the same. 

Walter McEwen’s “ Absent” is a very charming work. 
There is astory toit, but the story is told so quietly that no 
one can raise the hackneyed “ literary quality ’”’ cry. 
The scene is laid in Holland, one of those Dutch interiors 
Mr. McEwen loves to paint, and paintsso well. A very fresh 
and comely peasant yirl sits in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, her book has fallen in her lap, her eyes are fixed dream- 
ily; behind her, by the fireplace, is her old father; he has 
fallen asleep in his chair, but his sleeping and her waking 
thoughts are full of the same person, the absent wife and 
mother; and in the place where she used to sit, the quaint, 
high-backed chair, we see her shade, transparent, indis- 
tinct, as tho she hud come to be really present with her 
loved ones. It was a daring thing to paint, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is such a little step, and with a sub- 
ject such as this, atouch too much or too little would 
throw the whole scheme out of harmony; but Mr. McEwen 
has known how to avoic these dangers, and has produced 
a very beautiful blending of the real and the imaginative. 
His sentiment is delicate and full of pathos; his drawing 
accurate, his color soft and delightful. He seizes the char- 
acter of bis models and makes them live for us. He is one 
of the few young artists who never disappoint. Year after 
year his work steadily improves as he gains strength and 
knowledge, so that it is a real pleasure to write of it. 

Another young artist, and one whom I do not remember 
to have met at the Salon before, is Paul Peel. He is not 
strictly an American, as the catalog tells us he was born 
in Canada. His‘ After the Batb,” is simply delicious, 
Two small children, in the dress of Nature, are warming 
themselves before a roaring fire; one is standing up hold. 
ing bis cimpled hands to the blaze; the other is sitting in 
a charming attitude on the rug. We don’t see the faces 
of either, only their little soft backs and legs. The flesh 
is beautifully painted, glowing and red in the firelight—a 
little too red perhaps if one must find a fault. 

“Strayed,” is one of Mr. W. H. Hone’s clever cattle 
pieces. A little wearisome perhaps these cows who are 
always wandering along muddy roads, by twilight or in 
the early gray of the morning. There is generally a brown 
and white one, with an inquiring turn of nose, who leads 
the van. However, touts les géuts sont dans la nature, 
there must be artists to paint, as there are amateurs to 
buy cattle pieces, and Mr. Hone’s are always excellent of 
their kind. Robert Vonnoh sends two pictures, one the 
portrait of a girl and her dog, a skye terrier whom sbe is 
trying to teach to beg, the other a landscape called ‘‘ No- 
vember.’’ In comparison with the very fine work we saw 
of Mr. Vonnoh’s last year, both these pictures are disap- 
pointing—tho there are good points in each. 

Henry Bisbing is a cattle painter, and like his confrére, 

Mr. Hone, is a pupil of M. de Veuillefroy. There is a strovg 
hint of the master in the work of both of these American 
artists, but Mr. sisbing is the more original of the two. 
His “Morning, behind the Dyke” is a pleasant, gray 
landscape with recumbent cattle. The air is a little sharp 
as yet; it has stirred the hair of the comfortable old cow to 
the right; but by and by the sun will break through the 
mist, and it will be a hot day. His second picture, ‘‘ Re- 
pose,”’ is much the same, but the sense of atmosphere is 
leas strong. 

Edward Potthart, from Cincinnati, sends a very clever 
and a very pleasant picture ‘‘ For her Grandchildren.” An 
old lady, seated by a table, is busy cutting out little paper 
figures. A group already completed is on the table. She 
has just reached a delicate point, and her mouth is puck- 
ered anxiously. If the scissors shoulp slip now all would 
be spoiled. It is a very simple room, and she is a very 
homely old dame; but one feels sure that her grandchildren 
love her dearly. 

“The Morning after the Ball,” by Archibald Anderson, 
shows us @ young woman sitting up in bed and eagerly 
scanning the columns of a newspaper. We may suppose 


she is looking to find her name in the “‘ Fashionable Intel- 
ligence.”” She is a very pretty girl, and very fresh and 
charming with her hare neck and arms, Weare sure she 








bad no lack of partners last night. The composition is a 
little banal, perhaps, but the execution is good. His sec- 
ond picture, *‘ Edison Listening to his First Perfected Pho- 
nograph,”’ belongs to the category of subjects more suita- 
ble for illustration than for oi! painting. 

In ‘The Golden Temple Amritsav’’ we bave another of 
Mr, Week s’s Indian souvenirs, and one which may be put 
among the best that be has given us, Eastern life, with its ° 
vivid color and its lurid atmosphere, seems to bave claimed 
this artist for its own. 

J. M. Whistler’s ‘‘ Nocturne in Blue and Silver” and 
**Nocturne in Black and Gold” have been so often written 
about, argued over and described that, tho this is their 
first appearance in France, they are not new pictures, and 
it cannot be necessary to dwell upon them bere. 

Mr. Bacon has forsaken his neat sheep and impossible 
shepherds this year, and come forth with ‘**A Corsican 
Bandit,’”’ who does not strike one as beiug any more like 
the ‘‘ real thing ’’ than his pastoral predecessors, I wonder 
if Mr. Bacon really went to Corsica to get him, or whether 
he did not capture some hirsute dweller in the wilds of 
Batignolles, apparel him in the cast-off raiment of a comic 
opera super, and then bid him look his fiercest. 

Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘*Widow’”’ follows his usual 
tradition of a single figure. His work, tho of a high order, 
is always a little thinin quality; aud in this case there is a 
strong lack of atmosphere, the air does not come up round 
the figure. 

Ogden Wood may be noted as being decidedly one of the 
coming men among French-trained artists. I am not sure, 
however, whether I sbould call him ‘‘ French-trained ”’ or 
not. I find him noted in the catalog as a pupil of Van 
Marck, who, if I mistake not, is a Belgian master; in any 
case the influence of French art is apparent in Mr. Wood’s 
work; his landscape, ‘‘The Salt Marshes of Morseline,’’ 
cannot be too highly praised; it shows a close and keen ob- 
servation, and a faithful adherence to truth, which are, 
nevertheless, in no wise detrimental to sentiment from an 
artist who can present a simple composition so filled with 
the dreamy charm of out-door life and the crisp, fresh air 
which one feels is blowing inland from the sea. Great 
things may be expected, and I shall look out eagerly next 
year for Mr. Wood’s picture; if it equals this one it will not 
be long before the doors of the Salon open unconditionally 
to bim, and he writes the magic H.C. after his name. 

There is, perhaps, a rather greater number of portraits 
by American artists this year than usual; but tho there 
is much good average work, one looks in vain for any one 
startlingly fine thing. I think this may be explained by 
the fact that many students choose a portrait for their 
coup d’essai, thinking, rightly, that the jury are more leni- 
ently disposed toward that class of work than toward any 
other. The reason for this is that they know the amouut 
of hard and conscientious labor necessary to produce even 
a passable portrait—a certain amount of chic and daring 
may be introduced into other pictures, into portraits never. 

Another reason may be that portraiture is known to be, 
especially for the great ‘‘ undistinguished,”’ the most lucra- 
tive branch of art, and the one in which it is easiest to earn 
a living. 

Miss Kate Carl has a portrait of herself which is com- 
mendable. The veteran Healey’s portrait of Whitelaw 
Reid and Jules Simon are dry, academic works of art, 
totally lacking in interest, except as the productions of an 
octogenarian. T. S. Clarke’s portrait ot Madame d’E., shows 
great improvement on his past efforts, and Miss M. Cot- 
ton, a pupil of Carolus Duran, shows considerable talent in 
ber portrait of M. C. There is a portrait of Felix Barrias, 
by Miss Wirmarelta Singer, and a portrait of Miss Singer, 
by Felix Barrias, and of the two the latter is decidedly 
preferable. Miss Singer has produced a pale and ghostly 
likeness of the French painter; the flesh, especially in the 
hands, has an uuwholesome, decomposed appearance. 
Julian Story, who is at heart as American as he 1s Eng- 
lish, has two very clever portraits, especially that of his 
father taken in hisdoctor’s robes. Albert Wolf, the great 
art critic, in speaking of Mr. Story’s work, congratulates 
him on having forsaken historical subjects for portraiture. 
It remains to be seen whether the artist means to stick to 
his later and bappier style; but all his well-wishers most 
sincerely bope so. 

HAVRE, FRANCE, 








Sanitary. 


SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
If. 


IN a former article we bave noticed the relation which 
the ‘albumen foods”’ bear to nutrition, and some of tbe 
points which relate to their cooking. Next to these in im- 
portance are, perhaps, the various fats. Yet to present 
these to the stomach in the most acceptable and adjustable 
form is not always an easy matter. A fair proportion of 
fat is nicely interposed between the fibers of muscle and is 
variously combined in the numerous cereals and other 
foods. In these cases, so far from separating them, our 
chief object is to adapt our cooking to their detention, ex- 
cept in the single particular of the making of soups. In 
meats, therefore, we attempt as quickly as possible to 
slightly solidify the surface, in order that all such mate- 
rial may be retained, while in the cereals we need to be 
careful not to remove too much of the oily matter in 
grinding, or other preliminary preparation. When, how- 
ever, soups are to be made, the meats are placed in cold 
water, so that, as much as possible, their contents may be 
extracted. 

Fat is now offered to us in a great variety of forms, the 
chief of which are cream, butter, lard, suet, mutton, oleo- 
margarine, cotton-seed oil, rape-seed oil, and sweet oil. 
Cream and butter are simple and digestible forms of fat. 
Experiments in digestion prove that butter digests more 
readily when spread over surfaces in its fresh state, and 
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that its digestibility is decreased by every mode of cooking 
or combination. Itisa rule as to most fats that when 
kneaded in with other tbings, as flour, the stomach does 
not deal with them as readily as in their uncombined 
forme. 

In the prize essay previously alluded to there are some 
suggestions as to the best uses of fats which we have not 
before seep, and which are worthy of the attention of all 
housekeepers. After advising that, as far as possible, lard 
be prepared at home from pork purchased for the purpose 
(because of the numerous adulterations), our author di 
rects #8 follows as to other fats: 

Cut the fresh suet in pieces and cover with cold water; 
let it stand a day, changing the water once in the time. 
This takes out the peculiar tallowy taste. Now putit in 
an iron kettle with a half teacup of milk to each pound of 
suet, and let it cook very slowly till the fat is clear and 
light brown in color and till the souvd of the cooking has 
ceased. The pieces may be loosened from the bottom with 
a spoon, but it is not to be stirred; if it burns the taste is 
ruived. Now let it stand and partly cool, then pour off 
into cups to become cold: it smells as sweet as butter, and 
can in many cases be used instead of it. The fat left still 
in the pieces may be pressed out for less particular uses. 
Avy clean fat, even mutton, bas its uses ip cookery, and 
should be tried out and kept nicely. 

There are oils now sold which, but for prejudice, we 
would always use. Pure cotton seed oil is a fine oil with 
a delicate flavor ; rape-seed oil, which is extensively used 
abroad for this purpose, is also a pure vegetable oil, but 
somewhat rank in flavor. It is treated thus: A raw potato 
is cut up and put into the kettle, heating with the oil and 
cooking till itis brown; it is then taken out and the oil 
used like lard. The potato has absorbed the rank flavor. 

As to oleomargarine, there is to some extent an un- 
founded prejudice against it. The farmers conceived that 
its sale would lower the price of butter and cause an un- 
fair competition; hence both national and State legisla 
tion have seemed to place it under reproach. Most of the 
chemists, who are free to speak their minds, claim that it 
is, if properly prepared and used, an economical and di- 
yzestible fat and a desirable addition to food products. It 
is at present as likely to be well made as lard or cheese or 
the commoner qualities of butter. 

Cotton seed oil is we)l adapted for use in frying foods 
that are best prepared by being immersed in oil. 

The food principles known as carbohydrates are cbiecfiy 
contained in vegetables, and combined with their flavors, 
constitute a very impertant part of diet. They are also 
furnished us in the form of starches and sugars separately 
as well as combined in grains, etc. The power of the di- 
gestive apparatus to change the form of thestarchand also 
to change it into sugars and to utilize these for force ard 
heat, and to some degree for muscle, makes of them indis 
pensable foods. As to the sugars it is the geueral view of 
authorities that in America they are too freely used; for 
instance, ‘‘the consumption of sugar in America was in 
1887 fitty-six pounds per head, butin Germany bardly more 
than one-third that amount.’’ Sugars so freely used do 
not tend to fatten, and oftep, as combined in sweetmeats, 
retard digestion and tend to cause acidity and derange- 
ment of some of the vital organs. 

The natural craving for the starches is seen in part from 
the fact that these form so large a proportion in the cereals 
and that such vast numbers of people are able to sustain 
life so largely upon rice. So far as stomach digestion is 
concerned they are not much available, but the rest of the 
digestive tract is able to secure them from the varied ma- 
terials of the food, and through the aid of that great organ, 
the liver, to appropriate them to the needs of the system. 
As an example of a series of bills of fare founded upon a 
right distribution of proteids, fats and carbohydrates, we 
give four, intended for a family of six persons, at a cost of 
twenty-three cents per day for each person, the time of year 
being September and the prices those of vicinity of New 
York. 


BREAKFAST. DINNER. SUPPER. 


Hominy Mush with 
Sugar Syrup. 
Stewed Pears. 


Plain Soup. Irish Stew. 
Broiled Beef Steak. Hiscuit and Butter. 
Boiled Green Corn. Yeast Doughnuts. 


Toasted Crackers. Turnips and Potatoes. Tea. 
Coffee. Bread. 
Apple Pie. 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER. 


Sour Milk Pancakes Green Corn Soup. Fried Farina Pudding. 
with Sugar Syrup. Fricasseed Chicken. Water Toast. 


Sausage, Bread, Potatoes and Carrots Radishes. 
Cucumbers. with Fried Onions. Tea. 
Coffee. Bread. 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER, 
Codfish Balls. Roast Beef. Kerry Roly-poly. 
Bread and Butter. Baked Potatoes. Cheese. 
Coffee. Stewed Tomatoes. Bread and Butter. 
Stewed Apples. Lemonade. Tea. 
Bread, 
BREAKFAST. DINNER SUPPER. 


Broiled Mackerel. 

Stewed Potatoes. 

Bread and Butter, 
Coffee. 


Plain Soup. 
Roast Mutton 
with Bread Stuffing. 
Boiled Beets. 
Bread Pudding. 


Apple Fritters 
with Sugar Syrup. 
Bread and Butter. 

Tea, 


THE anniversary of Garibaldi’s death has been com- 
memorated at Nice, a large number of operative societies 
taking part ia the ceremony. Wreaths were deposited on 
the tombs of Garibaldi’s mother and wife. Garibaldi’ 
widow and children were present at the Caprera commem- 
oration. They visited the hero’s tomb, upon which five 
wreaths were deposited in the presence of many friends of 
the family and representatives of the municipality of Mad- 
daloni and other public bodies. Menotti Garibaldi reached 
and left the island in a torpedo boat. placed at his disposa] 
by the Italian Government, ; 





Science. ot 


THE comet discovered by Barnard at the Lick Observa- 
tory on September 2d, 1888, and known as Comet I, 1889, be- 
cause it was the first comet to pass perihelion in 1889, is be 
coming an object of interest from the fact that it has al- 
ready been observed for a longertime than any other comet 
ever known. Hitherto the great comet of 1811 has held the 
record with a period of observation of seventeen months. 
Barnard’s comet has already been observed for twenty one 
months. Barnard reports it as still easily observable with 
the twelve inch equatorial of the Lick Observatory, and 
thinks that with the great thirty six inch instrument it 
can easily be followed until next September, two full years 
from its discovery. On account of its remoteness from 
both the earth and the sun the comet has never been a con- 
spicuous one; its perihelion distance was nearly 170,000, 
000 of miles, and it never came within 100,000,000 of miles 
from the earth. It is now well out in the region of the re- 
moter asteroids, and not far within the orbit of Jupiter. It 
must be in reality a comet of quite unusual magnitude to 
be seen so far. It is worth mentioning in this connection 
that Brorsen’s comet, which was due this spring, has failed 
to put in an appear ince, altho carefully looked for by the 
most experienced comet-hunters, with the help of an elab 
orate ephemeris computed by Lamp. The question at once 
srises, What has happened to it? Is it acase of perturba- 
tion by encounter with some asteroid or other unknown 
body, or has it simply lost the power of shining, as seems 
to have been the case with Biela’s comet? 

..Sir W. Macgregor, Admiuvistrator of British New 
Guinea, bas recently ascended a crest of the Owen-Stanley 
range, 13,120 feet above sea-level and has named it Mount 
Victoria. North of this range is another, the highest peak 
of which is estimated at 12,500 feet. This range the Admin- 
istrator has named the Albert Edward. The country along 
the range of inountaius ending in East Cape is well in- 
habited, and the island of Tubutubu, in the Engineer 
group, is very populous. The Administrator undertcok a 
canoe trip in order to visit the fierce and hostile Werewere 
tribe and impress upon them the importance of keeping on 
good terms with the British Government. The Germans 
are also active in the exploration of their portion of New 
Guinea. Dr. H. Zoller, with’ a party of officers, has as- 
cended the Finisterre range to a hight of 9,000 feet, and _ re- 
ports that Mount Gladstone rose 1,000 feet higher. Between 
the Finisterre and Bismarck ranges a new range, appar 
ently about 10,000 feet high, was found, and was named 
Kratke. Dutch officials confirm the conclusion of Dr. 
Meyer, that no water-way exists between Macluer Inlet 
and Geelvink Bay. 


.... Uatil the commencement of 1888 there was one French 
department, the island of Corsica, without a single mile of 
railway in operation, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that Corsica became a part of France in 1769. The topog- 
raphy of Corsica is peculiar, and seems made of set purpose 
to prevent inter-communication. There are two systems 
of mountains—one of stratified rocks, running north and 
south along the eastern coast; the other crossing the is 
land transversely, and grauitic in structure. The highest 
summits of the latter range attain 2,800 meters. Streams 
entering the sea on the western side run between high walls 
of rock directed perpendicularly to the coast line; while 
those of the eastern side flow aruong the mountains. Nev- 
ertheless the two most important rivers, the Golo and the 
Tavignano, are on the east coast. The vaileys are thus 
separated from each other. The interior is a labyrinth of 
mountains, and one climts from village to village by scale 
or ladder-like footpaths. Two short lines—from Bastia to 
Corte, and from Casamczza to Tallone, were opened on 
February 1si, 1888. 


... Prof. W. H Pickering reports that the South Ameri- 
can party, now engaged in celestial photography in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Draper Memorial” work, have succeeded in 
getting a number of photographs of the planet Mars. They 
were taken on two evenings, April 9th and 10th; seven nega- 
tives on each occasion, and at times so chosen that the 
planet presented the same face in corresponding pictures on 
the twoevenings. The pictures show the spots and mark- 
ings on the surface of the planet very clearly, the most 
interesting thing, however, is that the negatives of April 
10th show the southern snow-cap distinctly larger than 
those taken the evening before. There can hardly be a 
possibility of mistake in the case, because all the seven pic- 
tures of each evening tell the same story. There must have 
been a heavy snow-storm on that part of the planet between 
the two dates. 


....It is well known that moths and butterflies give off 
odors either from the wings or the hinder end of the body. 
Certain moths, as the parent of the common red and black 
“bear” caterpillar, and of the salt-marsh caterpillar, have 
a retractile organ, which, when thrust out, throws off a 
strong odor, somewhat like laudanum. The other evening 
we caught a white female miller (Sptlosoma virginica), 
which, after rough handling, threw off a very peculiar, 
strong odor, somewhat reminding us of laudavum, and 
which remained on the fingers for several hours. The moth 
did not dart out the repugnatcrial appendages found in the 
other arctians, 


....From experiments by Dr. Lendenfeld on sponges, it 
appears that absorption of food does not take place at the 
outer surface, but in the interior. When poisons are put in 
the water, the sponge contracts its pores, and the action is 
very like that of poisons on muscles of the higher ani- 
mals. When strychnin is administered, sponges suffer 
from cramp, and when cocaine is given, they suffer from 
lethargy. ‘‘ As these poisons, in the higher animals, act in- 
directly on the muscles through the nerves, it seems not 
without warrant to suppose that sponges also have nerve- 
cells, which cause muscular contraction.” 
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---.In 1885 there were throughout the immense empire 
of Russia, with a total population of 108,787,285, only thirty- 
six towns containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, and 
only thirteen with more than 100,000. The latter, in de- 
scending order, were: St. Petersburg (861,308), Moscow (753,- 
469), Warsaw (454,298), Odessa (240,000), Kiza (176,382), 
Kharkhov (171,426), Kiev (165,561), Kazan (139,015), Saratov 
(122,829), Tashkend (121,410), Kichenev (120,074), Lodz (113,- 
413), and Vilna (102,845). 


-...The companion of Sirius has moved-in so near the 
large star that during the last two years the Lick telescope 
is the only one that has been able to secure any observa- 
tions. According to the measures of Mr. Burnham, made 
last April, the distance of the companion is now just a little 
over 4°, and its position angle is almost exactly zero. 


....The common sweet-william—Dianthus barbatua— 
in the woods of France, where it is indigenous, has smallish 
blood-red flowers, without any of that beautiful variety 
common to it in gardens. 


School and College. 





WEDNESDAY of last week was the closing day at Yale. 
The degree of B.A. was conferred on 141 academic seniors, 
also on Martin Clark, ‘79, and Eugene E. McCandliss and 
De Witt Clinton West, ’89. The degree of Ph.D. was con- 
ferred on sixty-four seniors in the Sheffield Scientific 
School; al o upon JamesC. Bush, '71, Kdwin Gillette, '66, 
and Wedworth Wadsworth, ‘77. The degree of B.D. was 
received by thirty-six in the senior class in the Theological 
School. Forty-two seniors in the Law School received the 
degree of LL.B.; also Philip V. N. Myers, ‘74. George 
Emerson Beers and Saburo Koya were made M.L, and 
Kojiro Matsugata, Soichi Tsuchiya and George Dutton 
Watrous received D.C.L. The seven seniors in the Med- 
ical School receivel the degree of M.D. The following 
honorary dvugress were announced: D).D,—The Rev, Adol- 
phus J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Augus- 
tus H,. Strong (Yale College, 1857), President of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. LL.D.—Judge William F. 
Cooper (Yale College, 1838), Nashville, Tenn,, late Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee; the Rev. Henry M. Dex- 
ter (Yale College, 1840), Boston; Judge Edward C, Billings 
Yale College, 1853), New Orleans, La.; United States Judge 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana; Dr. Francis Dela- 
field (Yale College, 1860), New York; William Walter 
Phelps (Yale College, 1860), United States Minister to Ger- 
many. M A.—Stephen Smith Burt, M.D., New York; 
Loomis J. Campbell, Boston; Joseph B. Dimm‘ick, Scran- 
ton, Penn ; Walter Edwards, New York; Dorsey Gardner, 
New York; Judge Frederick B. Hall, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut; John Kean, 
M.C., Elizabeth, N. J.; William E, Bimonds, M.C., Hart- 
ford; Prof. Elihu Thomas, Lynn, Mass. Doctorof Music— 
Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard College. Ph.D.—Edwin 
Linton, B.A. (Washington and Jefferson College, 1881); 
Frank G. Morse, B.A., 1886; Frederick W. Morse, B.A., 
1886; Hanns Oertel, M.A., 1888; Gaylord H. Patterson, 
B.A., Ohio (Wesleyan University, 1888); Eben C. Sage, 
M.A. (Shurtleff College, 1881); George Scott. M.A. (Alfred 
University, 1880); Elias H. Sneath, M.A. (Lebanon Valley 
College, 1884); Herbert C. Tolman, B.A., 1888, At the 
Alumni dinner President Dwight announced a long list of 
benefactions. An unkvown friend has given $100,000 for 
a much needed new dormitory. 


....The first commencement exercises of the new Mis- 
souri Valley College, at Marshall, Mo., have just closed. 
Quite to the contrary of expectations and to the great 
pleasure of the friends of the institution vhere was one 
graduate, Miss May Caldwell. Asthe course of study is at 
least a year longer than that of most Western college, it 
bas been feared that graduates would be few for some 
time tocome. The contrary of this seems now to be prob- 
able. The building, which is the pride of Missouri Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, was not finished when school 
opened late in September of 1880; yet 153 students matric- 
ulated, most of them being academics. The Rev. KE. D. 
Pearson, D.D., President of the Board of Trustees, who is 
prcbably most familiar with the present outlook, confi- 
dently predicts an attendance of 250 next year. On com- 
mencement day the newly elected President, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Black, D.D., late of St. Louis, was inaugurated. 
His inaugural address, on ‘‘ The Mission of the Christian 
College,” by the order of the Board of Trustees, will be 
published for general circulation. The college has a 
strong faculty, a splendid equipment, a liberal endowment, 
a magnificent building, and a promising future. 


.... The twentieth anniversary exercises of Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Penn., were held on June the 22d and 
26th inclusive. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by the President, J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D. His theme was: 
“Great Opportunities for Effective Work.’”’ Wednesday 
was Alumni Day. Much interest was manifested on the 
part of the Alumni Association in behalf of the Alma 
mater, measures were taken to liquidate the present in- 
debtedness of the college. The Rev. FrancisC. Yost, Class 
of 76, Phoenixville, Penn., delivered the alumni oration the 
same evening, on the subject, “ American Manhood.” On 
Thursday, the commencement day proper, a class of twelve 
young men were graduated. Kach one delJivered an ora- 
tion. It is interesting to note that a great majority of these 
young men have the ministry in view as their future call- 
ing. After the conferring of the degrees, the Principal an- 
nounced the donations made to the college. Chief among 
them was a gift of $25,000 from Mr. Patterson, of Philadel- 
phia. Altho there were times when even the very exist- 
ence of the college wes threatened, and clouds hung thick 
and heavy over it, yet to-day the future looks brighter 
than ever, and in a very short while new buildings will be 





put up, thus increasing the usefulness of the institution. 
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....The nineteenth annual commencement of Syracuse 
University came to a close June 26th with the conferring of 
degrees in Crouse College. The various bachelor degrees 
were conferred on some forty graduates. The higher de- 
grees wereas follows: Ph.D.—On examination, Sara M. 
Maxson Cobb, M.Ph., Kent’s Hill, Me., ethics and art his- 
tory; the Rev. Franklin J. Holsworth, A.M., Syracuse, 
German language and literature; Prof. Charles A. Pitkin, 
A.M., Braintree, Mass., chemistry; the Rev. John R. Shan- 
non, A.M., Boston, Christian evidences; the Rev. Thomas 
Syder, A.M., German language and literature; Prof. James 
E. Stevens, M.S., Havana, chemistry. D.D.—The Kev. 
Nicholas H. Holmes, of Pittsburg; the Rev. George M. 
Coville, of Binghamton; and Bishop John Sugden, of Sil- 
sey, England. LL.D.—St. Clair McKelway, of Brooklyn. 
Chancellor Sim’s report to the Board of Trustees demon- 
strated the gradual and healthy growth of the university. 
The income during the year was 223,413; 36,000 more than 
in the previous year, and the numberof students 648, an in- 
crease of 52. Many valuable cash gifts and works of art 
have been received, and the net increase of productive en- 
dow ment is £25,000, 


.... Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., had a brilliant 
comnvencement this year, and graduated the largest class 
in its history. In the five years’ course of music and art 
thirteen candidates received degrees; Bachelor of Science, 
seven; in the four year courses there were sixty-four Bach- 
elors of Arts and thirty Bachelors of Science. Six gradu- 
ated from the School of Music and two from the School of 
Art. Ten members belonged to the class of ’90 in the five- 
year courses with music, and one took art. President 
Helen A. Shafer conferred the diplomas. The art build- 
ing and a new cottage have been added, and new works 
of art received. Five hundred and forty-eight students 
have applied for next year, but only two hundred and 
fifty can be received on account of want of room. The 
requirements of admission of special students have been 
advanced. A chair of comparative philology and a sec- 
ond professorship of Greek were announced, New courses 
in entomology, philology, the history of art and the classics 
will be opened next year. 


....At the commencement of Notre Dame University, 
Catholic, at Notre Dame, Ind., last week, Bishop Spauld 
ing, of Peoria, spoke to the faculty and students of Notre 
Dame University on the position of women. The next day 
at the commencement of St. Mary’s Academy, he said that 
the position of women had been the position that the 
Southern planters gave their slaves. It was no better to- 
day than it was years ago. They were treated kindly—as 
the slaves of men he knew had been treated—but kept in 
ignorance. In this country, however, women bad eman- 
cipated themselves. American women are more intelli 
gent than American men. He demanded the highest edu- 
cation for women, and declared she must henceforth work 
side by side with man for the prizes for which men work 
and win. His rather startling statements were applauced 
again and again. 

> 

.The annual commencement of Wittemberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, was held June 1Sth. There were sixteen 
graduates. The honorary degree of Ph.D. was conferred 
in cursu ou the Kev. Samuel Schwarm, Tiffin. Ohio; that 
of D.D. upon the Rev. D. W. Smitb. Mansfield, Ohio; 
Prof. V. L. Conrad, Philadelphia; the Rev. A. W. Clokey, 
Zanesville, Ohio; the Rev. W. W. Criley, Findlay, Obio; 
the Rev. H. K. Fenner, Louisville, Ky. A department of 
art was added for the next year. The old dormitory will 
be remodeled during the summer. The new ‘“ Hamma 
Divinity Hall” is nearing completion, and will be dedi- 
cated in the fall. The assets of the institution were shown 
to be at present over $300,000, Increased endowment will 
at once be secured. The college is in the best condition in 
its history. It had during the last year about 300 students. 


....The commencement exercises of Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me., were held last week, and a class of 
thirty-six was graduated. At the meeting of the Over- 
seers President Hyde was reelected and three honor- 
ary degrees were conferred: LL.D.—The Hop. Thom- 
as B. Reed, '60; the Hon. Nathan Webb, of Portland. 
D.D.—The Rev. Elias Bond, 37; the Rev. Joshua Young, 
45; and the Rev. Henry Leland Chapman, ’66. A.M.—The 
Rev. Fred K.S. Root, of Auburn. The degree of A.M. was 
conferred upon eighteen members of the class of ’87. It 
was voted that the degree of A.M. be conferred on gradu- 
ates who, after taking a Bachelor degree, shall complete 
an approved course of advanced study equivalent to two 
years’ post-graduate work, and sball pass with credit an 
oral and written examination on the same. 


....-At the commencement of Harvard University, last 
week, Governor Brackett, Lieut.-Governor Haile, and 
members of the staff being present, diplomas were con- 
ferred on 283 graduates as follows: S.8, in engineering. 
upon five; S.B., in biology, upon two; doctor of veterinary 
medicine, upon six; doctor of dental medicine, upon fif- 
teen; M.D., three-years’ course, upon fifty-five; M.D., 
four-years’ course, upon nine; ditto cum laude, one; M.D., 
cum laude, and A.M., upon three; LL.B., upon thirty-six; 
LL.B. and A.M., upon four; LL.B., cum laude, upon one; 
LL.B., cum laude, and A.M., upon thirteen; B.7., upon 
one; B.T. and A.M., upon three; A.M. upon thirty-one; 
Phi.B. and A.M.upon eight, Ex-President Thomas Hill 
delivered the annual discourse, and Bishop Potter, of New 
York, the oration to the alumni. 


....The sixty-fifth annual commencement of Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y., took place on Thursday of last 
week. A large class was graduated. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: M.A.—Prof. William L. Sprague, of 
the Buffalo Normal School; George W. Vanderbilt, New 
York; William Frances Shere, University of Rochester; 
F. Hunter Potter, Morristown. N. J.; Prof. J. F. Soule, 
UVaiversity of Wyomiug. Doctor of Music.—Gerrit Smith, 
Professor of Masic, Union Ssminary, New York. LL.D, — 





Prof. Telfair Hodgson, Vice-Cbhapcellor of the University 
of the South; the Rev. Edward Jewett, Alumnus, 55, Pro- 
fessor General Seminary, New York. D.D.—the Rev. Reg- 
inald M. Kirby, Alumaus, ’65; the Rev. William Lawrence, 
Dean of Cambridge Divinity School; the Rev. Lewis Hal- 
sey, Farmervillage. 


....-The graduating exercises of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., were held June 25th. The following 
were the orators and subjects: F. S. Goodrich, ‘“ The 
Church and the State’’; Stockton Axson, ‘ Character of 
the Statesmen ”’; W. W. Thompson, ‘‘ Thoughts from the 
Civil War’; E.S. Furnel, “ The Decline of Superstition’’; 
E. A. Bawden, “Is New England Declining’; W. E. Morse, 
‘* Bismarck ”’; F. A. Bagnall, ‘The Republican Movement 
in Spain’; W.P. Parker, ‘ Phillips as an Orator’’; E. 8S. 
Tasker, ‘‘ The Religion of Robert Browning’; R. E. Bell, 
‘“Winoing Forces in Manhood.”’ The Rich prize for the 
best commencement oration was awarded to Mr. Bell. 


....-At the commencement of Amherst College, last week, 
President J. H. Seelye announced his resignation, It is to 
take effect at the end of the college year, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. The question of a new President has 
been referred to a committee, who are to meet at an early 
day. President Seelye announced gifts during the year of 
$115,000 to the college. The degrees in course were con- 
ferred on a very large class. The following houorary de 
grees were announced: Ph..—the Rev. John B. Clark, ’72; 
Prof. Richmond M. Smith, ’75. D.D.—the Rev. Henry J. 
Patrick, 48; the Rev. Samuel W. Howland, ’70. LL.D.— 
Prof. George L. Goodale, ’60. 


....The ninety-third commencement of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., occurred June 25th. The degree of 
A.B. was conferred upon a large class of graduates. The 
honorary degrees conferred were as follows: LL.D.—Frank 
Loomis, of New York, of the class of ’60, and William H. 
McElroy, of New York, of the class of ’60. D.D.—The Rev. 
Mr. Foster, of Albany; the Rey. Alexander Rankine, ’60; 
the Rev. John Wright, °63, St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. 
Charles H. Baldwin, of Amsterdam. Ph.D.—Goodwin 
Brown, Albany; James H. Crane, Newburg; Alexander 
Hadden, M.D., New York. 


.... Westerp College commencement was held June !9th. 
During the year a destructive fire occurred, the damage of 
which is being rapidly repaired. The new building will be 
ready for use by the opening of the fail term. The attend- 
ance was greater the past year than any previous year, 
and the funds of the college were largelyincreased. There 
were bineteen graduates from the college classes. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Bishop N. 
Castle, the Rev. Lewis Bookwalter and tbe Rev. M. H. 
Smith. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
the Hon. L. G. Kinne. 


.... Haverford College graduated a class of twenty-three 
last week. President Sharpless referred to the addition to 
the curriculum of a fifth year of study asthe most striking 
feature of the year. He said: ‘Incidentally on our part, 
but as a legitimate result of the specialization of the Fac- 
ulty, there came to us about fifteen students asking gradu- 
ate instruction. The success of their work is manifest by 
their presence to-day as recipients of the Master’s Degree. 
This degree is given only on examination, and probably 
will soon be given on condition of residence.” 


....The commencement exercises at Dartmouth College 
were held on the 26th of June. The degree of B.A. was 
conferred on forty graduates; that of B.L. upon thirteen, 
and there were thirteen graduates from the Chandler Sci- 
entific School. The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: D.D.—the Rev. E. F. Slafter, ’40, of Boston. LL.D. 
—Oliver Miller, 48, Annapolis, Md.; Edward Cowles, ’59, 
Somerville, Mass.; George F. Edmunds, Burlington, Vt. 
M.A.—Henry Heywood, of Lancaster; True W. White, of 
Andover; and James T. Furber, of Boston. 


.. Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., graduated a class 
of sixty last week. The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: LL.D.—Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., Trenton. D.D.— 
the Rev. Leighton W. Eckhard, ’66, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Abington, Penn.; the Rev. Charles Wood, 
46, Brooklyn; the Rev. Edward C. Oggel, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Pullman, Ill. B.S.—Jacoby Mc- 
Connell. M.S.—Prof. Howard Lyon, of the State Normal 
School, Mansfield, Penn. 


anal At the twenty-third annual commencement of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn., June 26th, the 
class of twenty-two graduates had the degree of bachelor of 
arts conferred upon them. The degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred on twelve members of the class of ’877 The degree 
of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. John Kohler, of Leacock, 
Penn., and the Rev. A. J. Weddell, of Norristown. 


....At the commencement exercises of Trinity College, 
Hartford, last Monday, the degree of A.B. was conferred 
upon twenty graduates and the degree of B.S. upon five 
graduates. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon the Hon. Seth Low, President of Columbia College. 


.... The eighty-ninth anniversary commencement of the 
South Carolina University was held June 25th. A large 
class was graduated. The Honorary Degree, Doctor of 
Laws, was conferred on Professor L. R. Gibbes, Charles- 
ton. 


.... James Wilton Brooks, editor of the University Mag- 
azine of this city, and a graduate of Yale, class of ’75, 
has received the degree of LL.D. from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 

.... Two hundred and seventy-six young ladies graduated 
last week at the Normal College of the City of New York. 
It was that inostitution’s twenty first annual commence- 
ment. 


....Pennslyvania College, Gettysburg, graduated last 
week thirty men, more than ever have been graduate d be- 
fore. Fifteen of the thirty delivered their orations. 





...-The forty-fifth annual commencement exercises of 
St. John’s College (Catholic), Fordham, N. Y., took place 
last week. A large class was graduated. 








Personalities 


LETTERS from Tokio give some interesting facts about 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, upon which he has been 
working for six months. He lives in the Japanese quarter, 
and has adopted the native customs in many respects. 
When he comes in from a walk he leaves his shoes at the 
door and enters the apartments in his stockings. He has 
also become expert in writing Japanese in the native style; 
and by the aid of two pretty Japanese girls he has 
mastered the language, which he speaks fluently, and 
writes with ease. It was only by the polite fiction of serv- 
ing as an English tutor to these two young women 
that he was permitted to live in the native quarter. 
Sir Edwin has written comparatively little for his 
newspaper while in Japan. All his leisure has been spent 
on his new epic of Christianity, which he has been turning 
overin his mind for the last twelve years. He eonceived 
it before he wrote “‘ The Light of Asia,’ and subsequently 
he traveled through the Holy Land, visiting all the places 
memorable in sacred story. He has seen all the places which 
he describes in his poem. This poem consists of 60,000 lines. 
It is written in blank verse and is relieved by excellent little 
lyrics. His study of Mary Magdalen is said to be a fine piece 
of work. The poem will be published first in the United 
States ; but what publisher will issue it is not yet settled. 
He has received an offer of $100,000 from a syndicate for it. 


....-Mlle. Sarmesa Bilcesco is the young Rumapian who 
has just been graduated in law in Paris. She is twenty- 
three years of age, and is described as very good looking. 
She was graduated at seventeen in science and belles-lettres 
at Bucharest, and also took the first prize there as a pianist. 
She went to Paris in 1884, was admitted as a student at the 
Sorbonne, and, after some demur, at the Faculty of Law. 
Her mother always escorted her, and in six vears she miss- 
ed only one lecture. She passed the “little goes” with 
great credit, and at her graduation the professors allowed 
her to dispense with the robe, and to argue her thesis bare- 
headed and in ordinary dress. Her subject was the status 
of mothers in Roman law. She advecated enlarged rights 
for the mother as to her children; but without trenching 
on the father’s rights and without claiming the political 
franchise. She intends to apply for admission to the Bu- 
charest Bar, not in order to practice, but to set a precedent 
in favor of women who have to earn a livelibood. 


...-A famous poet of the people has just died in the 
Crimea in the person of Astap Veressai, known through- 
out Russia as *‘ the Bard of the Ukraine.’’ He has been a 
veritable troubadour, and used to wander about the coun- 
try reciting with wonderful effect the legendary ballads, 
etc., he composed or adapted from the annals of Russian 
folk-lore. It was, in fact, found that Astap Veressai was 
such a favorite with the common people that it was thought 
advisable to extend him imperial homage. Ten or twelve 
years ago he was accordingly invited to Court, and recited 
several times before the Czar and Czarina. It is feared 
that many of the ballads will die with him, as no complete 
written copies of them are known to exist, 


...-One of the most thorough and exhaustive of inquiries 
is ‘‘ Health Statistics of Women Students at Cambridge 
and Oxford,”’ by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. It was a brilliant 
idea of Mrs. Sidgwick to get returns not only from the 
women students but from the sisters nearest to them in 
age. This is the author’s carefully guarded conclusion: 
“That any serious alarm as to the effects of university 
education on the health of women is groundless is clearly 
proved by the fact that the net amount of increasein good 
present health, as compared with health between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age, is greater in the case of students 
than of their sisters.”’ 

....Cardinal Manning will be eighty-three years old on 
the 15th of July next. A writerin the Pall Mall Gazette 
says of him: ‘‘ The Cardinal has always been an advocate 
of healthy sports. Asa youth he twice played for Harrow 
against Eton. The writer can bear witness that His Emi- 
nence had not forgotten a!l about that game just previ- 
ously to his election to the See of Westminster, for he dis- 
tinctly remembers Dr. Manning, as he then was, coming 
one day into the playground of St. Charles’s College, 
Bayswater, and joining in a game that was going on. In 
fact, the writer was caught and bowled by His Eminence.” 


....Mr. Leslie Stephen is visiting Prof. James Russell 
Lowell at Cambridge. ‘1 have come to America,” he says, 
**to see my friend, Mr. Lowell. I shall stay about three 
weeks, and shall spend my whole time here in Cambridge. 
I do not intend to travel. I came merely to visit a few of 
my friends who live here in Cambridge, several Harvard 
professors among them. I have been in America twice 
before—in 1863 and 1868. Both times I visited Mr. Lowell, 
and did not travel much. I came to look at American life 
in the war time and to get an idea of the feeling here in 
the North.”’ 


.... Verdi is reported from Geneva to be in excellent 
health, and altho his white hair and flowing beard give 
him a venerable appearance, his eyes are full of fire. He 
will not admit that ‘ Othello” is his last work, and says 
there is no telling what he may do yet if the inspiration 
comes to hii. 

.... A vessel sailed into the port of Odessa the other day 
manned by monks. Captain, mate, second mate, boat- 
swain, cook and sailors, all wore the dress of the monastery 
of Mont Athos. The name of the ship is the *‘ Prophete- 
Elie. 


....Henrik Ibsen is sixty-two years old. He is still ro- 
bust in health, and bslieves that the creative spirit will be 
with him until heis eighty. 
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Biblical Research. 


FRoM an unexpectei quarter comes an important 
contribution to the troublesome question as to the syntax 
of the Hebrew tenses. I. A. Knudtzon, of the University 
of Christiania, has published a lengthy brochure on this 
subject in which he departs in a number of leading points 
from Driver. He criticises the current explanation of the 
tenses, that the perfect represents completed and the im- 
perfect incompleted action, by drawing attention anew to 
the statement of the grammarian Boéttcher, that through- 
out the Semitic languages do not designate negative but 
only positive opposites or contracts, and adds that the word 
**completed’’ always conveys the idea of the completion of 
the action—sometbing that is not in agreement with all 
the uses of the perfect; and that just as little the idea of 
not having taken place yet covers the uses of the imper- 
fect. The author prefers to designate the action expressed 
by the perfect rather as * something having taken place”’ 
(factum) and that of the imperfect as “‘ something taking 
place” (fiens). Both can be thought in present, past and 
future, altho the factum naturally points to the past and 
the fiens to the present. Accordingly it 1s not so much out 
of the way to speak of them as real tenses, the further use 
of which is of secondary development. The origin of the 
present points to this fact. According to Knudtzon, it 
represents in reality only that which is ** present’’ to the 
eye, the experience or to the consciousness, and when used 
of the present time is distinguished from the participle by 
the condition under consideration is to be taken in its gen- 
eral character, while the participle designates it as a spe- 
cial and individual expression. The characteristic feature 
of both is rest. Over against both the imperfect expresses 
only action, not in itself, but in its relation to the speaker. 
The author thus emphasizes the subjective character of 
the activity expressed by the tenses, and thus deviates 
from Driver: and he speaks of the beginning of the action 
as such and in itself. The perfect is thus the mode of re- 
flection, the imperfect of imagination; according to the 
vividness of the idea in the mind of the speaker the one or 
the other is used. From these fundamental ideas all the 
uses of the perfect and imperfect in Hebrew readily find 
their explanation. 


....A new map of the region on the east and south of 
Damascus has been drawn by Dr. Hans Fleischerino Leipzig, 
founded on the itinerary of Dr. A. Stiibel’s to the Diret et- 
Tull and the Haurfn inthe year 1882, and published in 
the last Heft of Bend XII of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palacstina Vereins. lt covers the eastern portion of 
Jaulao, and the whole of the districts Jaidiir, el Leja, the 
Haurdan, Jebel ed-Duriz, el-Harrah, Hamad, and Diret et- 
Tulil; andin accuracy, fullness, and execution isa great 
advance upon anything hitherto issued. A very helpful 
effect is gained by representing the mountainous areas or 
ranges in bronze, and the lava fields or streamsin blue. 
Three profile-sections, two from west to east, and one from 
south to north, also contribute greatly to a true conception 
of the topography of this region. The latter are con- 
tructed from a large number of altitude observations 
taken by Dr. Stiibel, the whole number being laid down 
upon the map along the tracks he followed. According to 
these Jebel Kulaib is not the highest point among the 
mountains of the Haur4no, with its elevation of 5,658 feet; 
Dr. Stiibel fiads two other peaks to be more lofty —Tell 
Juwailél, 5,738 feet high to the north, and Tell el-Jain4, 
5,912 feet high, to the east of Jebel Kulaib. 


....In the second volume of ‘‘ The Records of the Past,” 
new edition, Prof. A. H. Sayce points out the bearing of 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets upon one or two matters of 
biblical importance: 


“Two facts of specialinterest to the biblical student result 
from the discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna. In the first 
place, the date of the Exodus has been approximately deter- 
mined; at all events, the Egyptologists have been shown to be 
right in not assigning it to an earlier period than B.c. 1520, that 
is to say, the reign of Menephtah, the son and successor of 
Rameses II. In the second place, light is thrown upon the 
statement of Exodus (i, 8) that the Pharaoh of the oppression 
was ‘a new king which knew not Joseph.’ We learn from the 
tablets that Khu-en-aten was not only half Semitic in descent 
and wholly Semitic in faith, he also surrounded himself with 
officers and courtiers of Pheenician or Canaanitish extraction 
The Vizier himself, who stood next to the monarch, and like 
him is addressed as ‘lord,’ bore the name of Dadu, the Dodo 
and David of the Old Testament, which belonged specifically to 
the land of Canaan. Most of the Egyptian governors and lieu- 
tenants from whom the king received his dispatches had sim- 
ilarly Semitic names, and it is clear that not only were Semitic 
culture and religion dominant in Egypt, but most of the offi- 
ces of State were in Semitic hands. The rise of the nineteenth 
dynasty, under Rameses I, marked the re-action against Semitic 
influence, and brought with it the expulsion of the foreigner. 
Thebes became once more the capital of the kingdom, and the 
Egyptian priesthood and aristocracy took their revenge upon 
the hated stranger.” 


. .It has long been known that the Assyrian lexical 
tablets embrace certain words, which fhey explain as be- 
longing to the language of ‘‘ the ’Su.’’ One of these is the 
word ene, which is stated to signify *‘ a god’; and another 
is Tessub, which is identified with the deity Rimmon. 
Conjectures have boen made as to the people that used 
this form of speech and as to its relationship among other 
languages; but no certain clue to its affinity has been dis- 
covered until now. The Tell el-Amarna tablets are contin- 
ually throwing light upon dark and baffling problems. 
Professor Sayce finds that in the long letter from Dusratta, 
King of Mitanni or Naharina, in the native language of 
the country the ideograph which denotes a “god” inter- 
changes with the word ene (or with the suffix ene-ippi), 
and the name Tessub (also writteu Tessubbe and Tessupas) 
was that of a deity corresponding to the Assyrian Rim- 
mon. The inference seems to be clear that the language 
of the ’Su was the language of King Mitanni and his peo- 
ple inhabiting the district of Aram-Naharalm, or the 
Mesopotamia of the Bible, Also, from the fact that the 





Vannic name of the god Rimmon was Teisbas, it appears 
to follow that the ’Su language was Vannic, or, at least, a 


member of the same family of speech—at any rate, not 
Semitic. 


....-Mr. Henry A. Harper thinks that the manna divinely 
sent to the Israelites during their wanderings in the desert 
could not bave been that gum which now at certain seasons 
of the year drops from the tamarisk tree. This is produced 
by the prick of an insect, and the yield all told throughout 
the peninsula of Sinai is not above seven hundred pounds 
in weight It will not keep even when putin tin vessels, 
but runs to a gummy liquid—“ at least that is my experi- 
ence,”’ he says. 








Pinsic 


A VERY condensed memorandum of the musical season 
of New York is all that it is practicable to offer the reader 
here. The variety and number of entertainments and of 
performers makes critical observations each year more im- 
possible if a journal's space is to be considered. It must be 
enough to characterize the record of the months between 
last November and pow as abundant in interest but not 
brilliant; offering the hearer symphonic concert, opera, 
chamber-music evenings and recitals, vocal or instrumeut- 
al, the foreign virtuoso or the talent of home-abiding mu- 
siciaps; and that while upon the season of 1889-90 one may 
look back with pleasure, it offers little of novel interest or 
notability. 

The orchestral concerts (given by the Philharmonic, 
Symphony Society, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, Mr. Frank van der Stucken, and others) 
were, as usual, well patronized, and offered playing of 
characteristic merit. But it is not ordinarily the case that 
only four new symphonies were produced here through 
their several means—Borodin’s in E Flat, Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth, a new work by Godard, and the ‘Orpheus,’ one 
by Mr. Ansorge of this city. The instrumental novelties, 
outside of actual symphonies, included Goldmark’s 
“Spring ’’ Overture, Eugen d’ Albert’s E Minor Coucerto, 
Brabms’s First Concerto, Volkmann's “ Richard III” 
Overture, Tschaikowsky’s **‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ Fantasia, 
and Scharwenka’s *‘ Liebesnacht’”’ Fantasia. 

In chamber-music, from the Philharmonic Club, the New 
York String Quartet Club, and the like, may be particular- 
ized a} new Quiatet by Dvorak, Opus 73, and a new Trio in 
C Minor by Arthur Foote. 

The Oratorio Society revived only very familiar works, 
except as to Edward Grell’s 4 capella Mass. This was re- 
peated, by special request from the 1888 -89 scheme of con- 
certs. It is time the Oratorio Society shook off something 
like lethargy: the Metropolitan Musical Society under 
Mr. Chapman is outstripping it. The Palestrina Society, 
organized last year by Mr. Caryl Florio, this spring dis- 
banded—to generally expressed regret. 

Grand opera in Germnan entered upon another season at 
the Metropolitan in November, and with much popular 
and financial success, continued for the accustomed ex- 
tended number of weeks. The company was very uneven: 
the performances equally so. In regard to the repertory 
and some other considerations, a paragraph in review of the 
season in another journal can be quoted: 


“The repertory brought out exactly one new opera in course 
of about sixty performances—Cornelius’s * Barber of Bagdad.” 
Any opera-house in the position of the Metropolitan can and 
should produce at least four actual] or relative novelties. Wag- 
ner has been sung well, as usual, and the Wagner cyclus was 
crowded and presented some strong performances. But with 
such inferior minor singers, such dirty, threadbare scenery. 
ridiculous stage management, and clumsy and coarse scenic and 
pictorial effects, Wagner and the Metropolitan's repertory gen- 
erally was ina bad way. We hope next year will give the city 
a better force of singers and more competent stage contro]. It 
is not to be expected strongly. The whole managerial system 
needs a thorough shaking up and setting to rights.” 

With the spring months after the end of the official 
season came Italian opera for several weeks, with Mme. 
Patti, Mme. Albani and the tenor Tamagno, in a repertory 
that put forward only one opera that was (practically) a 
novelty—Verdi’s *‘ Otello,” which was admirably given as 
to the principals, and gave a certain value to the company 
that Abbey and Grace brought to the city. 

Of artists new to this country’s audiefices, we have had 
Eugen d’Albert, the pianist, Sarasate, the violinist, Otto 
Hegner, the boy-virtuoso on the pianotorte (and a very re- 
markable one), and Viadimir de Pacbmann, the distin- 
guished and delightful specialist in interpreting Chopin, 
Mrs. de Pachmann, his wife, and sundry less remarkable 
personages in the musical world abroad. The opening of 
the Lenox Lyceum on Madison Avenue has given the city a 
much-needed new and large music-hall up town; the Madi- 
son Square Garden’s vast expanse thrown open to the pub- 
lic recently bas brought another; and the corner stone of 
the most important one, perhaps, of all, now being erected 
by a stock compavy on Seventh Avenue, has lately been 
laid, the building to be completed before many months. 
In connection with the Madison Square Garden the arrival 
of Edward Strauss, the Viennese conductor, and his band 
has been made a prominent attraction. 

It is to be observed that the music season bas gradually 
become so extended into the early summer and mid-sum- 
mer and the fucilities and patronage for its continuation 
have so augmented that the hot weather no longer means 
the complete absence of high-class orchestral con¢erts 
between now and the autumn, not to mention the admira- 
ble concerts of Mr. Anton Seidl’s orchestra at Brighton 
Beach, which we are inclined to believe will before long be 
brought into New York itself. Operetta and light opera 
also flourishes abundantly all through the summer nights 
here, and, as we write this the week’s advertisements and 
announcements do not suggest a dead musical year here, 


by apy means. But with these while once in their regular 
course the musical reviewer to deal; 


has small occasion 
and they can be well left to occupy till their betters and 
cool weather shall together 





‘ Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT Harrison, in transmitting Secretary 
Blaine’s letter urging free reciprocity with all American 
nations which gave reciprocal privileges to the United 
States, has laid before Congress and the nation the out- 
lines of a policy which would revolutionize the foreign 
commerce of the United States and double its exports and 
imports ina decade. The reciprocity proposed by Secretary 
Blaine requires neither treaties nor negotiation, it calls for 
no balancing of concessions—it simply proposes to give the 
products of “any nation of the American hemisphere”’ free 
access to our ports when it gives the United States free 
admission to our products and manufactures. The legis- 
lation by which this change, broad and beneficent for both 
parties, can be secured is as simple as it is comprehensive, 


...-In the Senate the Agricultural College bill was pass- 
ed....The conference report on the Disability Pension bill 
was agreed to by a vote of 34 to 18....The conference 
report on the Naval Appropriation bill was agreed to 
eee The Post Office Appropriation bill was passed; 
and also the Diplomatic and Consular Appropri- 
ation bill. The appropriatio.s carried in the three 
bills amount to nearly #3100,000 000. The Post-Office 
bill carries $72,461,609, the Diplomatic and Consular bill 
$1,720,335 and the Naval bill $23,126.035....The bill for the 
admission of Wyoming intothe Union was carried by a 
vote of 29 to 18....The House bill increasing the limit of 
cost of the public buildings at Fort Worth, Tex., from 
$75,000 to $175,000 was reported and passed. 

....¥ale defeats Harvard in the annual boat race....The 
ships ** Pensacola,” ‘* Lancaster,’ and ‘ Merion” will be 
fitted out for sea and put in commission assoon as possible. 
....Tbhe Sixth International Sunday-School Convention 
opens at Pittsburg with 1,200 delegates....The New York 
Court of Appeals decides that Kemmler must be executed 
by electricity....The strike of employés of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad now involves 1,300 men. 


....The Columbian Exposition National Commissioners 
on June 28th elected the following Vice-Presidents: Thomas 
M. Waller, Connecticut; M. H. De Young, editor of the 
Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal.; Davidson RK. Penn, Penn- 
sylvania; G. W. Allen, New York, and A. T. Andrews, 
North Carolina. The Natioual Commissioners decided 
that they, and not the local directors, were the proper body 
to elect the director-general. 


....In the House of Representatives over a hundred pri- 
vate Pension bills were passed. The Silver bill and the 
Federal Election bill were the two principal topics of de 
bate. 


FOREIGN, 

....Notes from Mexico say that the verdict pronounced 
against Lieut. Agustin de Iturbide by court martial re- 
cently and which was repealed by higher authority, will 
have its revision before the supreme tribunal of the nation. 
....The Mexican Government has declared quarantine 
against vessels proceeding from Spain in all the ports of 
the Mexican Gulf, while vessels in quarantine will be fumi- 
gated, as also will be the mails....he sentence of death 
pronounced upon Major Panitza for conspiring to over 
throw the Bulgarian Government, was carried out on June 
28th. Just before the order to fire ‘was given the con- 
demned man cried out in a lond voice, ‘ Long live Bul- 
garia!’’ The body of the dead soldier was given to his 
widow. The execution took place precisely at ten o'clock 
in the morning at the camp near Sofia, All the officers 
attached to the camp were present. Four regiments of in- 
fantry, with a battery of artillery, formed the hollow 
square in whico Panitza met his end. He blindfolded him- 
self, stood erect in plain clothes, and acted courageously 
throughout. 


....Work on the Sonthero Railroad, under contract by 
an English company, where hundreds of Americans are 
employed, and the principal sub-contractcrs are of the 
same nationality, is going ahead on grading rapidly. At 
present abouta mile of track of steel rails is being laid 
daily. This line, with ics connections, forms a connecting 
link in the railrosd system to the Guatemalan frontiers. 
-..-El Pueblo Catolico, the ultra-Catholic newspaper of 
Leon, is trying to incite its sect against the Protestant 
propagandists of that city. In a recent article it said it 
believed another flood, like that of two years ago, when 
over tive hundred people perished, would visit the city 
again upless the six Protestant ministers and their follow- 


ing of ten Protestants were immediately driven trom the 
city. 


....The new Constitution is promulgated in Brazil; it is 
a federal system based ovo that of the United States ... 
The English Government has withdrawn the licensing 
clause of the Taxation bill....President Francisco Menen- 
dez, of San Salvador, is dead; several officers were killed 
at San Salvador ina panic following the President’s death. 
Fort de France, Martinique, has been burned; 5,000 people 
are homeless..... A pew government has becn formed in 
San Salvador, with Gen. Carlos Ezeta as provisional Pres- 
ident.... The prison congress at St. Petersburg holds ite 
last session....The Brazilian constituent assembly will 
meet November 15th to vote on the new Constituuon. 


....Theinguiry instituted by the Board of Trade into 
the cause of the accident to the Inman Line steamer “ City 
of Paris,” while that veesel was on a voyage from New 
York for Liverpooi in March last, has been concluded and 
a verdict reudered. The Court, in its findings, attributes 


the casualty to the = of the propeller bearing. It 
also finds that the satety of the passengers on the * City of 
Paris’’ was uot sacrificed to speed, 


.... The Reichstag rejected all amendments to the Army 
bill, and approved by a vote of 211 to 128 the first paru- 


graph of the bill, which fixes the peace effective at 486,483 
men until April, 1844. ‘The minority included the mem- 
bers of the Freisinvige and Volks parties, the Socialists, 
and eighteen members of the Center Party, 
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OUR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 


THE symposium which we publish this week on our 
National Independence, is one of the most striking and 
important that we have ever read. This is not so much 
because of the prominence and ability of the gentlemen 
who have taken part in it, as because of the seriousness 
and weight of the views which they express, 

We asked these gentlemen to say whatever their own 
thought as to the worth of the day, or the condition of 
the nation, or the dangers which threaten it, might sug- 
gest; and they have given us in response thoughts wor- 
thy of the gravest attention. 

Dr. Crosby sets the key for one line of thought, that 
which emphasizes the importance of cultivating, through 
the observance of Independence Day, a genuinely na- 
tional feeling. We have but one flag—the American 
flag. The American sentiment should be fostered and 
the foreign attachments discouraged. That those 
of foreign origin should mass together and at- 
tempt to control the government of either State or 
city, as against those who have forgotten their foreign 
origin, displays, as Rebecca Harding Davis says, a real 
lack of political modesty. The naturalized foreigner 
and bischildren are American citizens, and have a right 
to claim the full privileges of citizenship; but they have 
no right, in addition to this, to exploit foreign and 
un-American affiliations, We welcome the immigrant, 
but only as he becomes an American citizen and ac- 
cepts the principles of our Government and of freedom 
and law. 

No other article in the series which we publish has 
more deeply incerested us than that by Bishop Hunting- 
ton. He is an old man; he comes from conservative 
Boston; he is a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; he is a man of broad scholarship and the finest 
culture. If there is any man from whom a conservative 
view might have been expected, it is Bishop Hunting- 
ton; but Bishop Huntington finds the great and oppress- 
ive lesson of the day in the social conflict which is arising 
between employers and employed, or between wealth 











hedged about by opportunities of combination and ex- 
tortion, and labor limited, controlled and oppressed. He 
believes that this is a day to preach the doctrine that all 
men are born free and equal, and that this equality is 
an equality of the poor as against the rich, of liberty 
against social tyranny,of deliverance from grasping 
monopolists. We call special attention to his solemn 
words, Our people are no more threatened by foreign 
oppression, but these words deserve to be quoted in full: 

“They are threatened by a social tyranny growing up 
among ourselves. They are imperiled by enormous and 
unscrupulous accumulations of wealth. They are stran- 
gzled by grasping monopolies. They are crushed by a self- 
ish, heartless, pitiless power of money and the passion for 
money. 

‘Hundreds of thousands of men, women and children are 
not free in any true American sense of the word freeman. 
In factories, in mines, in shops, in the great industries, in 
a controlled, terrorized ballot, they are in an actual and 
unrighteous slavery. Class is enslaved by class, and Amer- 
ican intelligence and education have informed the sufferers 
of their servitude. Distinctions of privilege and advantage 
not created by character, by virtue, by merit, by Nature, 
are aggravated every day. Is it not obvious how the an- 
nual festival ought to be used by orators, by statesmen, by 
the press, for reconciliation, for justice, for industrial 
emancipation, for the breaking of yokes, and the easing of 
burdens, and the averting of the impending danger?”’ 


We would say again, these are solemn words and de- 
serve serious attention. After reading them we are not 
surprised that Bishop Huntington’s son has given him- 
self tolabor for the poor of New York. The same 
thought which burdens Bishop Huntington is ia the 
mind of the venerable Cassius M. Clay, whose fear of 
plutocracy strangling our freedom takes a more con- 
crete form, and who would remedy a good part of the 
evil by the purchase and ownership of the railroads by 
the Gevernment. He says: ‘* It will costa great sum; 
but it is the price of liberty.” 

Another subject which could not fail to occur toa 
number of our readers, is that of the condition of the 
Negroes in the South. Dr. Wayland Hoyt sees what any 
man of clear vision can see, that in a large part of the 
South the Negro is practically disfranchised, that the 
white man has determined to rule, and that the Negro 
shsll have no chance to vote. This is an outrage, and 
an injustice to North and South alike. Mr. Thomas, 
our Minister to Sweden, calls attention to the same fact, 
Injustice to the black man is a blot which yet stains our 
banner, and to remove this blot is the great duty of 
Americans of this generation. 

A very admirable article is that by Bishop Goodsell. 
He does not see that the Civil Service Reform has made 
any great progress during the last few years, yet an im- 
mense progress has been made by an effective ballot re- 
form. But what he still more rejoices in is that our 
discussions are less partisan, and that the number of 
independent voters who bayonet the bad nominee is on 
the rapid increase, and that the party lash has less and 
less terror. 

We cannot dwell on other important and interesting 
discussions. Mr. Lossing givesa reason, which will not 
have occurred to many, why the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has passed out of vogue. He is not 
sorry for it, not because the people are sick of the declar- 
ations of equal rights, but because they do not care to 
listen to the argument against the exactions of Great 
Britain. He thinks we have passed by the period for the 
usefulness of the Declaration. Other writers desire to 
have it read everywhere. Judge Tourgée would culti- 
vate patriotism in the public schools and have the Amer- 
ican flag fly over every one so long as itisinsession. Dr. 
Curry calis attention to the growing evil of giving 
State funds to schouls and institutions over which the 
State has no control. We agree with him that not one 
cent of money should be given by State or municipality 
to any school or hospital under private or religious con- 
trol. Professor Bascom would devote the day to the 
discussion of current, social and class problems which 
are arising before us. Bishop Haygood calls for a rally 
of patriotism on this day in the South, and in the North 
as well. Goldwin Smith, with a fine democratic in- 
stinct, ridicules the social snobbery which seeks after 
titles and positions. Erastus Wiman looks Northward 
and Southward for opening fields of trade and settle- 
ment, now that the vacant territory of the United States 
adapted for agriculture has so nearly been taken up. 
Maurice Thompson vigorously treats one of our national 
crimes, and asks if in our relation to authors we are 
to be a nation of thieves. Mr, Gladstone offers his con- 
gratulations to the nation; Justin McCarthy calls on it 
to set an example to the World; and Prof. Freeman re- 
sents the imputation that an Englishman is a foreigner; 
he would embrace all of the English stock and tongue in 
the great family of Englishmen. 

* The field of thought over which these writers have 
passed is wide as the continent, weighty as the inter- 
ests of humanity, and impressive as the social regen- 
eration of the world, or the cataclysms of anarchy 
which would overwhelm us. It is not a flippant or a 
lightsome series of papers which we offer to our readers, 
They rather appeal to our serious thought. While we 
would have our people rejoice and our children swing 
their flags, burn their powder and make it a day of 
picnic and enthusiasm, we would have their parents 
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cast an anxious look ahead, study the duties which are 

before our people, and see to it that our institutions 

are handed down more glorious to their descendants. 
‘aoe ae 


SENATOR QUAY’S * VINDICATION.” 


FoR some weeks an active canvass has been going on 
in Pennsyivania for the Republican nomination for 
Governor. That canvass was ended last week in the 
nomination for the chief place on the ticket of Mr, 
Delamater. He had a number of rivals, among whom 
the chief was General Hastings. Both of these candi- 
dates are said to be very excellent men in private and 
business life, and either would make, we are assured, a 
worthy successor of the present admirable Governor, 
General Beaver. 

The preliminary canvass was a very sharp one, and 
was watched with intense interest by observers outside 
of Pennsylvania. The chief element of interest was the 
question whether United States Senator Quay would 
take a band in tue fight, and whether his favorite, 
who was understood to be Mr. Delamater, would by 
bis help succeed in getting the nomination. Those on 
the inside of affairs in Pennsylvania have, we presume, 
entertained very little doubt for week; that Mr, Quay’s 
saudidate, Mr. Delamater,would win, and that the Sena- 
tor’s influence was sufficient to secure the nomination 
forhim., It was generally understood that the chair- 
man of the State Committee, who was waking an ac- 
tive canvass for Mr. Delamater, was Mr. Quay’s repre- 
sentative, and this fact gave rise to not a little bitter- 
n-ss of feeling. 

To a large element of the Republican Party in Penn- 
sylvania the rule of Senator Quay has been irksome. 
Taey have felt his yoke to be a heavy yoke, and they 
hoped that in the State Convention, which met last 
week, it might somehow be broken. They have come 
fer sbort of success; in fact, they have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. Not only bas Mr. Quay’s candi- 
date been nominated for Governor, but the Convention 
went so far as to put him in the platform in a most re- 
markable way. Weare constrained to quote the whole 
of the plank: 








‘*For the Chairman of our National Committee, M. S. 
Quay, we feel a lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless 
services in the last Presidential campaign. Asa citizen, a 
member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth under two successive administrations, as State 
Treasurer by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citi- 
z ns, and as Senator of the United States, he has won and 
retains our respect and confidence.” 

It is known to everybody in the United States who 
belongs to the reading public that the gravest charges 
have been publicly made and strongly supported against 
S-nator Quay. These charges involve the commission 
ofacrime. It is alleged that when he was State Treas- 
urer, on two different occasions, he took large amounts 
of money from the State Treasury and irvested it for 
his own purposes. On one of these occasions the invest- 
ment was successful, and the money was returned. On 
the other occasion the investment was not successful, 
and certain wealthy men, it is said, were appealed to 
to help him out of the difficulty. To save a party scan- 
dal they advanced him the money, and it was restored 
to the State Treasury. 

These are in substance the charges, and they are given 
with such particularity of details, with names, dates, 
places and circumstances, that if they were not true it 
would have been an easy matter to expcse their false- 
hood. They have not been specifically denied. Toward 
them Senator Quay has observed the policy of utter 
silence. The fact that the alleged crime was committed 
years ago does not make it less shameful or shocking, 
nor less indefensible that such a man, unpurged, should 
continue to be recognized as a party leader. 

The plank which we have quoted, intended to bea 
vindication, is not a vindication. It is true that the 
representatives of the Republican Party in Pennsylva- 
nia in convention assembled have put it forth as a vin- 
dication ; but the only possible vindicaticn is that which 
shall come as a verdict of a committee or court after a 
f:1l examination of the whole subject. It is not alleged 
that such an examination has been made; even a denial 
is, as we have said, wanting. It would have been vastly 
better, therefore, for the Convention to be utterly silent 
than to intrude a simple, meaningless expression of its 
confidence upon the public. 

This ‘‘ vindication” has been received with something 
like dismay by some of the most loyal and devoted ad- 
herents of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania. It is 
regarded as a political blunder; but it is said that the 
candidate who labors under the disadvantage which 
Senator Quay’s championship imposes has the large 
margin in his favor of the eighty thousand Republican 
majority given in the presidential year. Yet we are re- 
minded that the Republican majority in Pennsylvania 
may be overcome, because it has been overcome. Penn- 
sylvania had a Democratic Governor in 1884, and a very 
excellent Governor Mr. Pattison made. If the Demo- 
crats have the wisdom to nominate him for the present 
campaiga, instead of ex-Senator Wallace, it is within 
the range of possibilities that he will be Pennsylvania’s 
next Governor. We do not say that this is probable, 
only that it is possible, Jf it should happen it will be 
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the result of a revolt against the bossism of Senator 
Quay and against the political unwisdom which insisted 
that he should be ‘* vindicated.” 


ian. 
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GRACEFUL OLD AGE. 


OLD AGE, especially when it is far advanced, is the 
period of life’s physical decay. The body yields under 
the accumulating infirmities of time, and usually the 
mind more or less shares in the decay. The general fact 
of lost power that nothing can recover, forces itself 
upon the consciousness, and there abides as a felt ex- 
perience. It cannot be forgotton, Every motion of the 
body, and every attempt to do anything, reveals this 
fact. The state of passivity reveals it. The pains and 
aches, the sense of weariness, the inaptitude to ac- 
tion, the disrelish of former pleasures, the incapac- 
ity to do what one once did with ease, and the resulting 
insignificance of one’s personal life as compared with 
what it was in other days—all these facts tell a story in 
the consciousness of an vld man which it takes an old 
man to understand, . He will read the twelfth chapter of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes with an apprehension of the 
meaning of the words which no mere skill in verbal ex- 
egesis Can give. He knows just what the chapter means 
by his own experience. 

Now, to behave one’s self wisely and well at this time 
of life, and in this condition of the body and mind, so 
as to present a genuine example of graceful old age, 18 
no easy task. It takes more good sense and higher 
qualities of character than many aged persons, whether 
men or women, really possess. The first condition of 
such gracefulness is the acceptance of the facts, with- 
out any repining or murmuring, or any attempts to 
conceal them from one’s self or from others. A great 
victory is gained when this acceptance becomes as really 
an experience of the heart as is the fact of age itself. 
The man or woman, as the case may be, then adjus‘s 
himself or herself to his or her condition, and consents 
to be just what he or she is, without the possibility of 
b ing anything else. Some old people try to be young, 
and try to act as if they were young, because they are 
not content to be old, and they are always sure to mak+ 
fools of themselves. The world readily sees that they 
are fools; and they are such, engaged in the fruitless at- 
tempt to be what they are not, ani what they cannot b- 
by any amount of effort. They may load themselves 
down wit diamonds, and parade themselves in- gor- 
geous equipage, and yet this will not change the fact 
that they are old, and in the state of decay and infirm- 
ity. This fact sticks to them, and goes with them 
wherever they go. They cannot conceal it from any- 
body. The best thing for them to do is to admit the 
fact cordially and quietly, and go along with it es an 
order of things which notbing can change, and with 
which they must be content. 

The patient endurance of theills and infirmities of this 
period, so that one is not chafing his own mind, or fretting 
against events is another element of graceful old age, Such 
patience will not conceal or remove these ills and infirm- 
ities, but it will make them far less afflictive than they 
otherwise would be. The realiy patient man is a victor, 
no matter what may be his condition. He conquers by 
not fighting. He triumphs by submission. He endures 
without complaint what he cannot cure. He does not 
add to his ills those of asour temper. He takes his con- 
dition as it is, and is resolved to be content with it. 
Such a mood of the mind not only befits old age, but 
will immensely comfort and help it. 

Still another element of. graceful old age is a willing- 
ness to be superseded and displaced by others who are 
in the state of vigor, and have the power of present ac- 
tion, soto speak; to get out of their way and thus make 
room for them. Aged. people must do this, whether 
they like it or not; and the better way fur them is prac- 
tically to like it in the sense that they make no attempts 
to resist it. Those who have held high position, and, as 
such, have been leaders among men, and have outlived 
their capacity to hold such positions, and meet their de- 
mands, make a great mistake for themselves when thev 
undertake to retain them as against those who are 
younger and more active and better fitted for the duties 
thereof. Old men do not always avoid this mistake, 
and when they do not they are generally crowded out 
and shoved into retirement by sheer force. The work of 
society has to be done by those whocan work; and when 
one has passed the period in which he can meet this de- 
mand, he had better cheerfully consent to let others 
take his place and get himself out of their way. His re- 
fusal to do so will be his folly, since he will be. ompelled 
to do what it would be much wiser for him pleasantly 
io do. 

A good hope of Heaven, founded upon the Bible and 
the work of Christ as revealed ir that Book, is the cli- 
max and crown of graceful old age. The sight of a ven- 
erable man who has .borne the heat and burden of the 
day, whose life has in every way been a credit to 
himself and blessing to society, whose powers are now 
faded and rapidly fading, but who has bad the wisdom 
to make his peace with God and serve him, whose mem- 
ory brings to him but few regrets, and who, as bis sun 
goes down in this world, is cheered by a clear and well- 
founded hope of a blessed immortality, and is patiently 
and quietly waiting forthe final hour to call him hence, 








is really one of the most beautiful spectacles of human- 
ity that can be presented in this world. That man may 
have been the president of a college, or a minister of 
the Gospel of the Son of God, or a missionary in heathen 
lands, or the head of a commercial firm; or he may 
have moved in the humbler walks of life. It is quite 
immaterial in what particular sphere of life he spent 
the vigor of his days. He did the work of life wisely 
and well; and now he is about to pass to the better 
world. He is ready for the change, and willing to make 
it whenever it shall please bis heavenly Father to call 
him away, Old age sits gracefully on his brow. The 
battle of life bas been fought, and his work is done. 
He is simply waiting for his exit. Blessed man! The 
last things of life with him are alike instructive and 
beautiful, especially when compared with the hideous- 
ness and wretcbedne:s of a godless and graceless old 
age. 
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A BLOW TO LITERARY PIRACY. 





WE have not much law to protect a book published 
abroad ; but what we have we may be thankful for. 
Congress has defeated international copyright by a vote 
which seems to us extraordinary and indefensible ; but 
some little crumbs of comfort we have, and such atoms 
of justice as our laws afford we accept with gratitude. 

The most gigantic of book enterprises of this decace 
is the new edition of the ‘ Encyclope# lia Britanni- 
ca.” With it we can compare only the *‘ Century Dic- 
tionary.” Of course the Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, 
who publish the Encyclopzdia could not protect their 
product in this country unless some of the articles were 
written by Americans and copyrighted here. This was 
done in part because only Americans could write intel- 
ligently on certain American subjects, and in part with 
the purpose of protecting the work against piratic:] 
reprint. Nevertheless, an American publisher did, by a 
photographic process, reprint the entire work, copy- 
righted articles and all, and sold them to the public. 
Of course the English publishers, with the American 
authors whose articles had been thus reprinted, applied 
to the courts for redress in suits against the American 
publisher; and the case has just been acted upon by 
Judge Shipman in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, overruling the demurrer offered in defense, 

Judge Shipman clearly shows that the American au- 
thors who copyrighted their articles and maps, lost no 
right of protectiou by transferring their copyright to the 
Messrs. Black. Hedecides that under the laws of the 
United States the American autiors had complete right 
to transfer their copyright, and that the cliim that these 
writers were solicited to contribute to the Encyclopedia 
so as fraudulently to prevent its being reprinted is ur- 
tenable. He says: 


** There was no impropriety in soliciting competent citi- 
zens of the United States to write upon its history; and | 
can perceive no unfairness or injustice toward the defend- 
ant company in the plaintiff’s use of the copyright laws 
for their pecuniary advantage, and as a weapon with 
which to repel a competition which is more enterprising 
than considerate. There wasno trap set for the defendant, 
whose officers must have known that the Nioth Edition 
was, in great part, a new work, aod that its contributors 
would not be confined to one country.” 


This settles what it would seem ought to have been 
plain on its face, that the action of the publishers in 
reprintirg copyrighted articles in the Encyclopedia was 
illegal and punishable. What the extent of the ille- 
gality was which can be punished by damages, is not 
yet determined. We fear it may be very small, If 
one per cent. of the matter in the Encyclop2 lia is by 
American authors it may turo out that only one per 
cent. of the damages sustained by reprinting the vol- 
umes can be recovered, the remaining ninety-nine hun- 
dredths not being protected. It is surprising that an 
American publisher should not have replaced the copy 
righted portions with something else to fill up the space. 
Then the Messrs. Black could have had nut one parti- 
cle of compensation for their loss. Their work could 
have been reproduced, these few pages excepted, by a 
photographic process, and not a cent returned to them. 

For this is American law. More than this, in the 
absence of international copyright, it is American and 
English practice. Scores of fairly reputable publisheis 
reprint books published on the other side of the ocean 
and give, or do not give, remuneration to the original 
author or publisher, as they see fit. We know that 
this is lawful, but it is not just or decent. 

The only excuse that we know of for pirating books 
really implies that no property can rest in printed ideas. 
We are asked if ideas are real property, whether they 
cease to be property at the end of the twenty-eight or 
forty-two years for which the Government allows a 
copyright. This is an objection not against interna- 
tional copyright but against all copyright and all pat- 
ents. The theory of a patent or a copyright, is that the 
author of a book or an invention has a right to suffi- 
cient remuneration for it, but has no such unlimited 
1ight as shall make the whole world tributary to him 
and his descendants for all time tocome. When suffi- 
cient remuneration has been made the wisdom of the 
country settles by agenerallaw. The viciousness of our 
present legislation consists in the fact that it denies any 




















remuneration to the foreign author while allowing it toa 
native author. That which is admitted to be the right 
of the one is refused to the other simply because he is a 
foreigner. It is a case of flagrant and inexcusable 
inequality and injustice, no matter how reputable the 
publisher who is guilty of it; and we earnestly hope 
that before long Congress may be educated up to the level 
of the ethics of the Eighth Commandment. 


_— — 
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THE NATIONAL ELECTION BILL. 


A GREAT deal of eloquence was wasted in Corress last 
week on the National Election bill. The bill has been 
roundly denounced by Democratic representatives both 
of the North and of the South as unconstitutional and 
revolutionary,as an unwarrantab'e intrusion by Congress 
into the affairs of the various States, as a reinstatement 
of the *‘ Federal Spy System,” as a debasement of the 
Federal judiciary, as a costly piece of extravagance, and 
as malignantly partisan. 

The honorable members might better have saved their 
breath than to spend it so useless!y on the constitutional 
question, It is as clear that, under the Constitution, 
Congress has power to do what it proposes to do in this 
Congressional Election bill,as that it has the right to pass 
laws for the regulation of foreign and inter-state com- 
merce. This point has been decided again and again by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it is there- 
forea mere waste of time to argue it further. 

Congress having beyond question the right to amend 
State laws concerning the conduct of congressional 
elections, or to supplement them, or to sweep them away 
entirely and substitute regulations of its own, as in its 
discretion it may deem best, the real question to which 
the opponents of that law ought to have addressed them- 
selves is the question whether there is any state of facts 
that requires the exercise of that discretion, and as to 
the limits beyond which that di-cretion ought not to go. 

It has been demonstrated again and again, by the 
statistics of elections in certain States, that under the 
present regulations of those States and in the present 
condition of sentiment in those States it is impossible to 
havea full and fair election for Congressmen. That is 
all that concerns Congress. It has nothing to do with 
the election of State officers or State legislators. Its 
concern is entirely with the election of Congressmen, 
These ficts show that through various devices, such as 








the eight box law in South Carolina, the registration 
system in Virginia and other States, the insufliciency of 
polling places in Georgia and elsewhere, a large part of 
legal voters are in every congressional election deprived 
of the right of suffrage. These facts are so glaring that 
they have been openly admitted hitherto by frank 
Southern leaders, and were again admitted last week on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. Two years 
ago Governor Richardson, in defense of* the South 
Carolina device for the maintenance of the supremacy 
of the whites, declared that ‘‘ only a flimsy statute, the 
eight box law” stood between the whites and Negro 
supremacy. Last week, in the debate in the House of 
Representatives, Congressman Hemphill, of South Caro- 
lina, used these words: 

‘* We realize that the Negro is our equal before the law. 
We realize that if he be allowed freely to vote and to have 
his vote honestly counted and returned, we, the white peo- 
ple of South Carolina. will be in a minority. We must 
submit to that, or quit the State; and, in all reverence, we 
swear that we will never quit the State.”’ 

Here is the real issue. Jt is not the question of con- 
stitutionality that the Northern Democrats raised in their 
prot«st presented to the House last week; it is nota 
question of interference with State rights; it is not a 
question of a revolutionary policy; it is simply the ques- 
tion whether there shall be honest elections of members 
of Congress. 

Such elections in many of the Southern States are not 
full, nor free, nor fair. nor honest; and if the Constitution 
expressly gives to Congress the right to amend existing 
State laws applying to Congressional elections, or to 
supplement them, or to declare them null and void, and 
substitute for them laws of its own, and it becomes sim- 
ply a matter of expediency to exercise that right, what 
circumstances could more fully justify such exercise 
than the state of facts to which we have referred? We 
do not see how it is possible that a stronger case could 
be made out. Congress having been brought face to 
face with the question whether it will attempt to apply 
a remedy to the great evil, it will decide by its action 
whether it wil] do its duty, or whether it wil] evade it. 

Over and over again, it has been asked by Southern 
Representatives in Congress whether the provisions of 
this bill will be applied to Northern districts. The bill 
is of universal application. It is not restricted to any 
Siate or district. Jf there is such a state of affairs in 
any district in the North no matter where, no matter 
what, it will be perfectly competent for citizens to apply 
the r.medy provided by this bill. Wedo not suppose 
that there is in half a dozen districts in the North and 
West any such condition as would have led Congress 
to propose the present remedy; and yet this bill is not 
sectional legislation. If Southern Representatives choose 
to ca!l it such and to claim that the power of the Re- 
publican majority is being used to coerce the South, we 
reply that by assuring a fair, free. full vote and an hon- 








est count in the South they can save themselves from 
any application of the provisions of the propos: d law. 

The simple question for Congress is whether the meas- 
ure now before it is adapted to the end sought to be 
gained. It is not the first exercise by Congress of its 
constitutional right in this direction. Nearly twenty 
years ago it passed a law intended to guard against cor- 
rupt elections inthe city of New York. That was not a 
sectional law, nor is this a sectionallaw. At any rate, 
sectional or not sectional, we must have pure and hon- 
est elections north and south, east and west; and if State 
laws are insufficient we must have a national law that 
is sufficient. 
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THE GROWTH OF BETTING. 


WE have had something to say of the putting up of 
the State of Louisiana to public vendue, the last bid 
having been raised one-quarter of a million dollars a 
year. Perhaps it might be as well to say something of 
gambling nearer home. 

The growth of the betting habit among our upper 
classes during the past year or two has been somewhat 
extraordinary. 
and the intensity of devotion to those sports is measured 
by the extent and madness of the betting frenzy. What 
the public has done for the lottery it will have to do for 
the book-makers’ stands. 


It attaches itself chiefly to public sports, 


It is in good part the superior 
opportunity for gambling that has occasioned the in- 
creased attendance at horse races, while the attendance 
at base-ball games has fallen off. 

We have thanked the Governor of New Jersey for 
vetoing a law extending the privileges for gambling at 
horse races. But the evil is not who ly one of law, it is 
in large part one of public sentiment as uttered through 
the public press. It should be now the first demand of 
all good citizens, of all Christian people, that the public 
and protected 
pressed. 


provisions for betting should be sup- 
But what can we do with the newspapers ? 
There has been during the past year in this matter a 
shameless, unblushing effrontery on the part of papers 
hitherto regarded the most reputable, which amazes us. 
but catering to the 
vices of the public, our newspapers are reporting horse 


Not considering the wellfare, 


races, not as contests of speed and skill so much as 
affording opportunity for the placing of money on the 
chances of a winning horse. The daily paper which 
does not now do this is the exception. It makes no dif- 
ference how loud the paper's pretensions to superior 
morality in some high and lof:y tone of honesty, it 
nevertheless enters the race course, measures the com- 
peting horses, and then publishes its,‘ tips” to guide 
the intending hettor. We believe that one afternoon 
paper of this city, whic’ bas had entrance into our most 
select families, but which bas lately given up its Jast 
page to reports of racing and to forecasts by ‘‘ Cassan- 
dra” of the results to be expected, published with the 
sole evident purpose of encouraging and directing those 
who intend to bet their money, has exerted a prodigious 
influence to deteriora'e public morals, to corrupt our 
young men, and to taint the moral atmosphere. Other 
papers of great pretension are similar if not really equal 
offenders. We make no objections to the publication 
of the results of races. We doseriously protest against 
publishing the reports of the gambling market, and ob- 
ject to any information whose purpose it is to give ad- 
vice how to gamble successfully. Especially humiliat- 
ing is it when this is done by papers of reputation for 
the paltry purpose of increasing their circulation by 
pandering to the popular vice. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


THE feature of THE INDEPENDENT this week is the addi- 
tion of twelve pages to make room for avery remarkable 





symposium suggested by the return of Independence Day. 
We are ourselves surprised at the number of the writers 
and the weight of their utterances. We have spoken of 
them elsewhere, and so can here only mention that be- 
tween the names of Mr. Gladstone, whose years and dis- 
tinction give him the first place, and Justin McCarthy, who 
takes the last place because his communication was the 
Jast to reach us, are found the names of Bishops Hunting- 
ton, Clark, Goodsell and Haygood; Generals Howard Gree- 
ley and Armstrong; Professors Goldwin Smith and Edward 
A. Freeman; Presidents Bartlett and Bascom; Doctors Cros- 
by, Curry and Hoyt; the literary authors Joaquin Miller, 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, Maurice Thompson, Judge Tourgée, Ben- 
son J. Lossing; and the publicists and statesmen, Cassius 
M. Clay, Ellis H. Roberts, Erastus Wiman, Congressman 
Russell and E. P. Powell. We also print articles, out- 
side of this symposium, by Dr. Cuyler, who gives advice to 
Christians on their vacation; Charles F. Thwing, D.D., 
who treats atheme appropriate to commencement time; 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss, D.D., who writes from and of Leipzig Uni- 
versity; and Mme. Loyson, who, as an Old Catholic, gives 
her hand tothe Old Presbyterians. Besides these are the 


usual poems, this week by R. H. Stoddard, William Sharp, 
D. C. Scott, Matthew R. K nigbt and Edmund Collins; and 
stories by H. Levori, Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale and Elizabeth 
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HE INDEPENDEN 
Stoddard. Among the books reviewed is Stavley’s ‘‘ In 
Darkest Africa,’’ and the other editorial departments are 
full of valuable matter. 


THERE will be a celebration of Independence Day in 
Woodstock, this year, and we shall report it as usual; but 
it will not be urder the management of Mr. Heury C. 
Bowen. He bad made some arrangements for the usual 
celebration, at the time of the death of his son, Dr. John E. 
Bowen; but after that sad event he passed the whole mat- 
ter over to a local committee, who have, as once before, 
made this more of a children’soccasion than usual. There 
will be, doubtless, a great attendance of Sunday-schools 
and of children from the age of five to ninety years. Sena- 
tor Hawley will preside, and the opening address will be 
by Congressman C. A. Russell. Among other speakers 
will be H. L Wayland, D.D., of Philadelphia; George M. 
Boynton, D D., of Boston, Secretary of the Cougregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, who will give an 
address to Sunday-school teachers and scholars; and Mr. 
Frederick Emerson Brooks, of California. William Hayes 
Ward, of this city, will read the poem. 


FATHER IGNATIUS, the Anglican ‘“‘ Benedictine’’ monk, is 
a free lance: He has come to this country partly to carry 
ona“ mission” in this city next fall, and partly to raise 
movey for his convent, which he has established under the 
revived appellation of St. Benedict. His head is closely 
shaven, except a curling fringe about the ears; he wears 
leather sandals on his bare feet, and a loug rosary anda 
crucifix attacbed to his belt. Indeed, be imitates the gep- 
uine Catholic monk admirably. He was asked by a re- 
porter if he brought any credentials to Bishop Potter; but 
replied that he had brought none, had not called upon the 
Bishop, and thought it no breach of ecclesiastical courtesy 
to come into this or any other Episcopal diocese to preach 
and collect money. Not belonging to the American Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church he cinnot be hauled up for 
breach of canons; but an American priest who should at- 
tempt such an irregular procedure would or might be dis- 
ciplined. When Phillips Brooks and Dr. Donald lately 
took part in the services of installation of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, they were guilty of no breach of canonical law; 
they carefully avoided it. But when Phillips Brooks 
preaches in the Harvard College chapel or Dr. Donald in 
the Cornell University chapel, they are careful to get the 
permission first of the Episcopal clergyman of the parish, 
without whose permission they would not preach in its 
limits, as that would be against the canons. We pcsesue 
Bishop Potter could appeai to Father Ignatius’s Anglican 
Bishop, but this kind of ecclesiastic does not care much for 
the autbority of bishops. 


WE suppose that under our equal institutions the fact 
that an applicant for the position of a public school 
teacher is a clergyman ought not to stand in the way of 
his appointment. If he is equally well qualified with other 
applicants he ought to have an equal chance. A number 
of cases have occurred lately in which the population of a 
ward or district have been by a great majority Roman 
Catholic, and have put Catholic priests or nuns in charge 
of the public schools. A case of this sort occurred in Pitts- 
burg two years ago, when Father McTighe was elected 
principal of the Thirty-first Ward Public School, which 
position he held for a few months. In the First Ward, 
also Catholic, the Catholic majority of the School Board 
bas allowed Father Sheedy to rent the unoccupied part of 
the public school-house for his parochial school until the 
parochial school-house is completed, so that there are two 
schools, one public and the other parochial, in the same 
building. Buta more striking case is found in the Catho- 
lic town of Gallitzin, twenty miles east of Johnstown, 
Penn. In this town and vicinity there are eighteen Catho- 
lic nuns employed in six public schools. A writer in The 
Evening Post says they give no religiousinstruction what- 
ever during the six months of school, as there are many 
Protestant pupils; but that after the close of theterm they 
bave a term of four months for Catnolic pupils, in the 
same building, where religion is also taught. As we have 
said we can see no injustice in appointing such teacbers 
where the people want them, and no religious teaching is 
given; but we do object to their wearing a distinctly pro- 
fessional religious garb instead of the usual citizen’s dress. 
In one case in this State the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has interposed to prevent teachers dressing in 
such a way as to advertise their membership of a religious 
order. We should equally object to a teacher’s wearing 
Freemason’s regalia. The public school-teacher teaches 
as a citizen, not as a ‘‘ religious.”’ 





THE House Judiciary Committee has recommended a 
substitute for the “ original package’’ bill passed by the 
Senate, providing that: 


* Whenever any article of commerce is imported into any 
State from any other State or Territory, or foreign nation, and 
there held or offered for sale, the same shall then be subject to 
the laws of such State, provided that no discrimination shall be 
made by any State in favor of its citizens against those of otLer 
States in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, nor in 
favor of its own products against those of like character pro- 
duced in other States; nor shall the transportation of commerce 
through any State be obstructed except in the necessary en- 
forcement of the health laws of such “tate.” 


This isa much more comprehensive provision on the sub- 
ject than that made by the Senate bill, since the latter was 
confined exclusively to intoxicating liquors, when brought 
into any State as articles of inter-state or foreign com- 
merce. This isa wiser and better bill than that passed by 
the Senate, inasmuch as it guards against abuses which 
might have arisen under the Wilson bill. The probability 
is that it will become a law, and that its constitutionality 





will be settled by the Supreme Cogrt, 














of this State, Jast week, made sbort work with lawyer 
Cockran’s argument in the Kemmler case. Mr. Cockran, 
pow abandoning his plea that it was uncertain whether 
electricity would kill or not, claimed that the law under 
which Kemmler was sentenced to die, is unconstitutional, 
because the Sheriff of Erie County, in which the murder 
was committed, was deprived of the constitutional right of 
inflicting the penalty, and because the penalty was to be 
inflicted by the Warden of Auburn State Prison. The At- 
torney-General of the State rose to reply to this silly argu- 
ment; and he had hardly opened his lips when Chief-J ustice 
Ruger interrupted him with the remark that any ‘further 
argument was unnecessary, as the Court was ready to ren- 
der a decision at once.’’ The decision of the lower court 
was then formally atlirmed. Mr. Cockran has undoubtedly 
made a haudsome fee out of this business, with Kemmler 
for his pretended client, yet in reality not his client at all. 
The whole business, however, has been a most shameful 
misuse of legal talent in the attempt, on perfectly frivolous 
pretenses, tu prevent the due and proper execution of tbe 
law. Theend of the farce has at last been reached. 


THE Conference Committee on the Legislative and Ju- 
diciary Approprition bill bas agreed to strike out an appro- 
priation for additional clerical belp for the Civil Ser vice Com- 
m's-ion. We are very sorry that Congress deems it wise to be 
penurious ou this matter. The Commission is very great|y in 
need of additional clerical help, and while new offices are 
being created in other departments, and while salaries are 
being added to very generally, it is significant that this 
very small item should be stricken out. Nevertheless we 
believe that the Civil Service Reform is more strongly in- 
trenched to-day than it was at the opening of the present 
session of Congress. The report of the Special Committee 
of the Lower House upon the results of its investigations 
of the administration of the Commission, clearly indicates 
that the laws are being faitbfully observed in the depart- 
ments in Washington, while elsewhere they are being ob- 
served in some cases partially, and in some not atall. The 
report censures Commissioner Lyman for favoritism toward 
his brother in-law, but otherwise strongly upholds the 
ad'rinistration of the Commission. We have heard no 
more of the proposal to repeal the law, and no more of the 
proposal tostarve out the Commission. The worst that 
Congress has done or proposes to do is to strike out the ap- 
propriation for increase of clerical help. Perhaps at an- 
other session we may get that appropriation. Meantime 
we take courage, for it is evident that Civil Service Reform 
has indeed come to stay. 

RicHARD CROKER, the Tammany boss who came back 
to this country to vindicate the Tammany Ring and 
especially his friend Mayor Grant, last week appeared be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Committee, and gave his 
testimony. He contradicts, with a single exception, 
McCann’s charges in the most flat-footed manner. This 
raises an issue of veracity between these witnesses, both of 
them being under oath, and the circumstances precluding 
the supposition ot an honest difference of memory. One or 
the other of them is a perjured liar, and neither bas much 
in bis antecedents to commend him to the confidence of the 
general public. It will be a pity if justice fails to find out 
who is the liar, and deals with him accordingly. As to 
the gift of $10,000 to Croker’s infant daughter by Mayor 
Grant, he admits the fact, and the Mayor himself had pre- 
viously admitted it; and thus both confirm the testimony 
of McCann, altho Croker had denied any such fact before 
his returu to this country. On tne whole, we do not see 
that either Mayor Grant orthe Tammany Ring has been 
particularly vindicated by Boss Croker. Both stand about 
where they did before. What New York City needs is to 
undergo a general fumigation that will thoroughly expur- 
yate itofall such rulers. Nothing less will ever secure to 
it goo1 municipal g>vernment. The political vermin must 

be killed off, in order that honesty and good character may 
come to the front and take charge of the city’s affairs. 








THE Charlestov, 8S. C., News and Courier does not think 
it worth while to give any editorial comment onthe ac- 
quittal of the men in Lexington County who lynched the 
colored boy, Leaphart. It will be remembered that be 
had been convicted of assault on a white girl, but that the 
Governor had reprieved him on the presentation of evi- 
dence that she denied in conversation and letters what she 
swore to on the stand. Leaphait was taken to Columbia 
for safe keeping, but was returned when the leading citi- 
zens of I.exington pledged their honor to the Governor that 
he would not be lyached. He was, however, shot down in 
his cell one night by a mob. A number of the lynchers 
were recognized and arrested. The trial took place the 
other day. One of the jury was a member of the commit- 
tee that pledged Leaphart’s safety. The sheriff testified 
that he recognized the voices of the lynchers. Two men 
testified that they heard one of the men boast of the part 
he took in the lynching. There was no testimony offered 
in defense. The prosecuting attorney denounced the 
lynching as a despicable and cowardly crime, and said the 
Negro did not have the chance of adog. The summing up 
of the Judge was strongly agaiust the defendants. The 
jury brought in the expected verdict of “not guilty.” 
After the acquittal the principal defendant, who never de- 
nied his part in the tragedy, said he would have told the 
whole story of it if put on the stand. So this incident ends 
as usual. And so will probably end the last tragedy in 
Amité, La., where a crowd of white men invaded the town 
and murdered one black man, and whipped others, because 
they had taken part in an effort to organize a laborers’ 
strike. Such an effort in this vicinity is regarded as quite 
legitimate; at least it is not punished with death. But 
civilizations vary. 


IT must be very amusing to foreigners who may chance 





to be in this country to see how high runs the strife be- 
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tween cities concerning their population and their place 
in the list. In very few cases have the estimates of the re- 
turns of the cities proved at all satisfactory. Nearly all of 
them claim that the census has been carelessly taken, and 
that thousands upon thousands of persons bave been 
omitted in the enumeration. The feeling rose so high be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis that detectives were sent 
by the former into the latter city; and it is alleged that 
they discovered that the enumeration of Minneapolis was 
being swelled by the addition of fictictious names. The 
matter went so far that some of those alleged to be con- 
cerned in it were brought before the courts; and the 
newspapers of the twin cities have been freely indulging 
in the most severe denunciations of each other. It is de- 
nied, on the part of the enumerators, that they bad any 
thought of illegally adding to the population of Minne- 
apolis: and it seems most improbable that they were 
foolish enough, even if they were knaves, to undertake 
such a work. The resuit will probably, however, bea re- 
count of the districts implicated in order to vindicate the 
honesty of the enumerators and the enumeration. In some 
cities there may be truth in the claim that the enumera- 
tion is faulty, but in most cases investigation shows that 
they are not well founded. Of course the enumeration 
is not absolutely faultless. No enumeration could be 
made so; but it has been made with more care perhaps 
than any previous enumeration, with the light of the ex- 
perience of the past to guard against errors; and we be- 
lieve that the results, when they shall be finally an- 
nounced, may be accepted as having a high degree of cer- 
titude. The figures given out so far are simply estimates 
based upon partial returns; but they are probably not far 
from the real figures. According to these estimates the 
cities will stand as follows: 


Census of 1880, Census of 1890. 


1. New York....... 1.206.299 1. New York....... 1,700,000 
2. Philadelphia.... 847,170 2. Chicago.......... 1,085,000 
3. Brooklyn ... 66,665 3. Philadelphia.... 1,040,000 
4. Chicago....... 4. Brooklyn........ 810,000 
5. Boston... 5. Kaltimore....... 132,005 
6. St. Louis.... 6. St. Louis....... 420,000 
7. Baltimore.. 7. Boston .......... 000,000 





These returns show that Chicago has advanced from the 
fourth to the second place; that Philadelphia bas become 
third instead of second; that Brooklyn has become fourth 
instead of third: and that Baltimore has advanced from 
seventh to fifth place. The estimate of the Superintendent 
of the Census of the population of the whole country is 
sixty-four and a half millions, indicating an increase in 
ten years of about fourteen and a quarter millions. This 
comes very close to the Superinteudent’s estimate of a 
year ago, but fall short of other estimates by about a 
Miliion. 


WHATEVER the relative rights of the Newfoundland- 
ers and the French fishermen may be on the disputed 
territory, substantial justice demands that the existing 
treaties should be revised as soon as possible. England 
concedes gratuitously to France, a conquered ration, the 
right ‘‘to take and cure fish’’ on a certain portion of the 
coast of Newfoundland. The French fishermen for many 
years take advantage of this privilege, until they come to 
assert that they havean ‘exclusive right,” and subsequent 
negotiations are carried on under this erroneous interpre- 
tation of the treaty. The case, of course, becomes compli- 
cated, until now serious trouble is threatened. Newfound- 
land ought to be for the Newfoundlanders, and if they had 
their wits about them they would lose no time in joining 
Canada. If they will wake up, they will see that the 
Dominion bas been a thriving little nation for over twenty 
years, while Newfoundland remains the same befogged 
and parochial colony it wasin 1867. With a statesman like 
Sir Charles Tupper to look out for their interests, they 
would never have suffered half this hardship and indignity. 
If the usual stupid and temporizing policy of the Colonial 
Office has the effect of driving Newfoundland into the 
Dominion, it will only be another of those happy successes 
which England has achieved in spite of her dullness, New- 
foundland, on the other hand, cannot expect the same at- 
tention from a home government, burdened with increas- 
ing world-wide responsibilities, the same amount of con- 
sideration which she would command if she were an in- 
tegral part of a great Dominion. Let her recall her 
wooi-gathering wits and think on which side her fish are 
salted. 


THE news from the storm centers of Europe is somewhat 
squally. Russia is demanding from Turkey, with some 
show of insistence, a large suspended war indemnity. 
Austria is quarreling with her near neighbor Servia and 
putting prohibitory duties on Servian products to punish 
the latter state for coquetting with Russia. Major Pavitza 
has been shot for treason against Bulgaria. Possibly most 
dangerous of all, the search for arms made in an Armenian 
Charch in Erzrim, in Armenia, has been resisted by the 
worshipers, and a number of Turkish soldiers and of Ar- 
menians have been killed. Now an outbreak in Armenia 
is just what Russia would like; she would be very glad 
to take aslice of Armenia, in payment of the war indem- 
nity. In fact, it was just for this purpose that she has all 
these years been holding the indemnity in reserve, to be 
asked at a time when she thought she could force its pay- 
ment in territory. And just now we hear that the Ulema, 
the Turkish body of ruling priests, are pronouncing 
against the Sultan’s deterence to Christian States. The 
indications are not favorable for peace, or would not be 
but for the fact that the European powers have not got 


their rifles adjusted yet to smokeless powder, and cannot 
for two years. 


-..» Wyoming is to be the forty-third star in our coun- 
try’s sky. Four new States were admitted in 1888, and 
now both Houses of Congress have agreed to admit Wyo- 
ming, woman suffrage and all, to the dignity of Statehood. 
There is a serious question, in view of the great battle that 











is impending on the silver question—the right settlement 
of which involves our deepest interests— whether it is wise 
to pursue this policy of admitting so many of the Territo- 
ries of the Northwest tothe Union. By the admission of 
the four small States of Washington, Montana, and the 
two Dakotas, we added eight members to the Senate, and 
now we have added two more, making ten; the addition to 
the Lower House being atout half that number. There is 
no occasion for haste in the admission of additional States, 
and prudence suggests that we go slow in this matter. 


----The proposition made by an enthusiastic Alumni 
Committee at Yale to raise funds for the University by 
penny contributions, a penny or more a day systematically 
pledged, is funnily foolish. A great university cannot 
stand at the street corner like a blind man begging for 
pennies. Its claims on generous givers is not of the kind 
which draws pennies out of the pockets of the poor. Its 
appeal is to public spiritand not for painful economies. 
It is not religion but magnanimity. Small contributions 
made out of hand in the Alumni associations are a different 
matter, and if the Alumni asscciations could only be in- 
duced to contribute to the colleges as much as they pay 
for their dinners, they would be of more use in the world 
than they are now. 


..American pride is very highly gratified at the result of 
the trial of the new war cruiser ‘* Philadelphia ” last week, 
at which a speed estimated at twenty knots or more was 
obtained. This cruiser, which was built by American 
workmen, from American materials, in an American yard, 
is believed to be the fastest war vessel afloat. The efforts of 
the builders were stimulated by a promised bonus of fifty 
thonsand dollars for every quarter knot of speed above 
nineteen. We would that our ship-builders could do for 
our merchant service what they are doing for our war ser- 
vice. It is much more important to our national prosperity 
that we sbould have the finest merchant marine than that 
we should have the fastest and best war cruiser. 


.... The Herald, of this city, says ‘‘ that to take thecontrol 
of elections [of Congressmen] out of the hands of the sev- 
eral States, is an intolerable insult to every self-respecting 
section of the Republic.” This is sheer nonsense of the 
baldest kird. The Constitution gives Congress power to 
do this ver y thing; ard to what extent, if at all, it shall be 
done, is a question for Congress to determine in the exer- 
cise of a wise discretion. The facts show that the power 
should be exercised sufficertly to prevent grcss election 
frauds, especially in the Southern States. 


.... The House billin reference to Mormon Polygamy, 
which is supplem entary to the Act of March 22d, 1882, and 
which has now been passed by the Senate, provides that all 
funds or property Jately belongingtothe Mormon Church 
in Utah, but forfeited to the Government under the Act of 
1882, shall be devoted tothe use and benefit of the com- 
mon schools in the Territory. This is a good use of such 
funds; but we confess that, altho the Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared the Act to be constitutional, 
the confiscating feature strikes us as involving injustice. 

...-The Lottery bill has passed the lower House of the 
Louisiana Legislature by the requisite two thirds vote, 
and we presume it will pass the Senate and become a law 
despite the Governor. The murderof the colored man Swa- 
zie is one of the incidents of the fight: and The Southwest 
ern Christian Advocate says: 

** We are opposed to the lottery with al] our heart: but we are 
not prepared to accept murder in preference to the lottery.” 


-Dr. Parkhurst, of this city, in a serrhon, recently 
said: 

* If you vote for a man that you know to be a bad man, and he 
is elected, his official acts are your acts. If you donot vote fora 
good man, and a bad man is elected, his bad acts are your acts.” 
This is a very strong way of stating the moral and responsi- 
ble participation of the people in the official acts of those 
who represent them and the right way we think. 


...-Prince Bismarck is unquestionably the most conspic- 
uous figure in the history of European affairs since the 
death of Napoleon. The latter died as a prisoner and an 
exile at St. Helena, and the former. while not in extreme 
old age, has passed into the rank of ‘‘a private gentieman.”’ 
The one was restrained by the law of positive force; and 
the other necds the grace of self-restraint in quietly ac- 
cepting what he cannot change. 


..-» Brooklyn, Staten Islard, Jersey City, and even New- 
ark, are, for all practical and commercial purposes, a part 
of New York City, tho not within its municipal limits; 
and if we add them to this city, then New Yorkin the 
element of population is the seccnd city in the world, be- 
ing s urpassed chly by London. In much less than a cen- 
tury it will }eave Lcndon in the rear, and take its place as 
the first city in the world. 


.... Congressman Conger, the Chairman of the House 
Coinage Committee, bit the nail squarely on the head when 
he said theother dey, that “ free coinage meant that a man 
might take $100 worth of silver to the United States Mint 
and take away #130,’ and that it ‘‘ meanta profit of $13,000- 
000, a year to the bullion owners of this country.’’ No won- 
der that these owners want free coinage. 


.... T wo bodies of victims of the Johnstown disaster have 
just been f ound; and a ccmmittee to examine into the 
cause of the disaster has prepared its report, which, tho 
not yet published, is said to blame the South Fork Fishing 
Club, which owned the reseivoir. A report of the Coroner’s 
Inquest, made mcre than six months ago, severely blamed 
the Club for the inadequate care of the dam. 


---. The decision of the Court of Appeals of this State, in 
the Sugar Trust case, confiims the decision originally ren- 
dered by J udge Barrett of this city, and settles the law of 
the State in respect toall stch trusts. The court holds 
them to be prejudicial tothe public iwwterests, and hence 
sufficient ground for the forfeiture of the chartered powers 
of compa nies entering-into them. 





.... The Times, of this city, says that Mr. Cleveland is 
** almost inevitable’ as the Demecratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1892. It is possible that he may be the can- 
didate of the Democrats in 1892; but unless the Republi- 
cans foolishly throw away their power, he is quite sure to 
be defeated. His position on the Tariff question is fatal 
to him. 


.... 50 far as wecan learn, the gallows is the extreme 
where the color line can be drawn. A white man and 
three Negroes were hanged the other day at Memphis. The 
white man objected to being executed with the colored 
criminals, and the sheriff swung him offalone. We do not 
supp ose the separation of color will be allowed in the next 
world, 


....We must now say Dr. Henry M. Stanley, Oxford 
University having given him last week the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. In this case the degree rather obscures than 
disti nguishes the name. But doubtless it is an honor 
which Dr. Stanley himself very much appreciates, and all 
t he world will agree that it is most worthily bestowed, 


. A single dispatch from Birmingham, Ala., of last 
we ck, told of two white men, one a planter and the other 
a carpenter, who in a fit of jealousy had each shot a colored 
woman with whom he was living, and had then killed him- 
self. Ard yet Senator Ingalls tells us, in assumed hyster- 
ics, of the Anglo-Saxon horror of amalgamation, 


.... The House of Representatives has had many Speak- 
ers, some of them being very able men; but it never had a 
Speak er who was thesuperior of Mr. Reed in the complete- 
ness and variety of his qualifications for the duties of the 
position. The Republicans made no mistake when they 
selected him for the Speaker's chair. 


.... The annual receipts of the Brooklyn Bridge have in 
seven years increased from $402 938 to $1,078,847. This fact, 
notwithstanding reduced charges, shows the rapid increase 
of t rave) across the Bridge. Neithercity now regrets the 
erection of this splendid structure, One more such bridge 
at least is needed 

Brain-culture, like physical culture, is governed by 
regular laws; and itis only by complying with these laws 
that the result can be obtained. Plenty of good food for 
nutrition, and vigorous exercise to+trengthen and disci- 
pline natural power, are the two fundamental lawsin both 
forms of culture. 


..-. Bishop Potter, in his recent Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Harvard, said: ** ‘Civil place isa private placer,’ forms a 
neat antithesis to ‘ public office isa publictrust.’”’ This is 
a neat way of presenting the contrast between the spoils 
t heory ana that ef Civil Service Retorm., 


. The Hon. George Bancroft is the oldest surviving 
graduate of Harvard College, having been out of college 
sev enty-three years, and being the only survivor of the 
C lass of 1817, that numbered sixty-eight praduates, 


. The new constitution of Brazilir,in its general out- 
lines, moceled after the Constitution of the United States, 
It establishes a Federal Republic, and places power in the 
hands of the people. 


.... Ex-Senatcr Palmer, of Michigan, is an excellent man 
for President of the World’s Fair at Chicago; yet, in view 
of the labor and responsibility, we 
bim. 


do not congratulate 


...-The political fight is getting hotter and hotter in 
South Carolina; and it looks a little as if, with the falling 
out of the Demccrats, the Negrces might get their dues, 


.. The acquittal of the Lexington lynchers is announced 
in the leading papers on the South Atlantic Coast under 
the heading, ‘* Triumphs of the Higher Law.” 





“WITHOUT the grace of God,” says Augustine, * what 
is man other than what Peter was when he denied Christ?” 
J obn Bunyan, )ocking upon a tteggering drunkard, said: 
* There gces John Bunyan but for the grace of God,” 


.... Pontius Pilate, in condemning Jesus to be crucified, 
contrary to the vcice of bis own conscience, and after re- 
pea tedly ceclaring that be found ‘no fault” in him, pub- 
lished himself tothe world as a judicial monster. By that 
act he achieved an immortality of infamy. 


.... Theevangelists are the mest objective of all histo- 
riane, barcly ever intiuding theirown thoughts or feel- 
ings into their nerratives, never calling special attention 
to apytbing writtcn Ly them, using simple language, and 
leaving the language used to tell its own story and make 
its own impression. 


«--.Tke timple eenstalist, of whatever type, however 
high in the grade of his sensuality, is sure at last to be- 
come a perfect bankrupt. Death, when it comes as soon 
it must, will explode his theory of life. He has no princi- 
ples, no joys, no hopes, no treasures, which can survive 
that event. He has no treasures laid up in Heaven, 


.... Luke tells us that, just as Peter made his last de- 
nial, ‘‘the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.’’ That 
look did the work in Peter’s heart. Luke adds that he 
then “‘ remembered the word of the Lord” predicting bis 
denia), and that “ when he thought thereon, he went out 
and weyt bitterly.” (Luke xxii, 61, 62.) There was maj- 
e ty in that one look and impressive power in it. 


...-The death of Christ was not that of a mere martyr 
bl ecding upon the altar of an unsuccessful cause. There 
was to bim noccercioninthat death. He voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it, and both expected ard intended to die when 
and where, and as he did. He laid down his own Mfe in 
the exercise of his own freedom, when the appointed 
* hour” bad ccme forthe event; and until that “ hour’ 
came, he, by a prudent caution, and without the exercise 
of any miraculous power, defeated all the plans of the 
Jews. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 
CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


SECOND WEEK, 
BY THE REV, J. B., FRASER. M.D, 


THE Rev. T. Sedgewick, Tatamagouche, Nova Scotia, and 
the Rev. John Thompson, D.D., Sarnia, Ontario, were the 
Assembly preachers on Sabbath morning and evening, but 
it cannot be fairly said that they preached to the Assem- 
bly, as all the Presbyterian and Protestant pulpits of the 
city were filled by commissioners, and many of the friends of 
those selected to preach embraced the opportunity of hear- 
ing them. The Lord’s Supper wes observed in the after- 
noon, when almost every commissioner was present. The 
service conducted by the Moderator, Principal Grant and 
Dr. Buros, ex-Moderators, assisted by twelve prominent 
elders, among whom one was delighted to see such 
men as the Hon. Chief-Justice Taylor, of Manitoba, and 
others, eminent in business and legal circles, was simple, 
short and impressive, as it should always be, and was gen- 
erally felt to be a time of refreshing. 

On Monday the Assembly;re-assembled at 9:30 A.M. The 
question of undertaking a mission to the Jews led toa 
long discussion, resulting in the remission of the question 
to the Foreign Mission Committee to make further inqui- 
ries, and especially to ascertain whether it might not be 
better to co-operate with the Free Church of Scotland 
Mission in Tiberias for a time, and whether any of our 
young ministers specially fitted for such work are feeling 
themselves specially called to it. 

The reports of the Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Funds, 
East and West, show what is being done for those who 
have grown old in the King’s service. There are in all 
eighty-three annuitants to whom $15,437 was paid during 
the year, only an average of $186each. The conviction is im- 
pressing itself upon the mind of the Church that this is a 
shamefully small sum, especially as the Methodist Church 
in Canada manages to give each of its retired ministers 
$400 per annum. ‘The movement inaugurated last year to 
raise an endowment of $200,000 is under way, $44,108 being 
already subscribed. Bequests of $14,000 were received 
during the year, and the promise from Sir Donald Smith 
of Montreal, of $20,000 if the remainder of the proposed 
200,000 is raised within two years. Revisions of the regu- 
lations proposed by the Committee were, after discussion, 
referred back to be reported on next year. 

At four o’clock the * order of the day” brought up the 
fixing of the time and place of next meeting. Kingston, 
Ontario, and the second Wednesday of June, 1891, were 
decided on. 

Monday evening was occupied by the reports on French 
Evangelization and Temperance, two of the most impor 
tant matters before the Assembly. French Evangelization 
is the name by which the scheme for giving the Gospel to 
the French-speaking Roman Catholics of the Dominion is 
generally known. When it is remembered that these form 
nearly one-third of the entire population, tho residing 
chiefly in the Province of Quebec, it will be seen how im- 
portant the work is. The people of the other provinces 
begin to realize the danger to education, religion, morali- 
ty and the free institutions of the country from the recent 
alarming development of Ultramontanism, and to see that 
the only sufficient remedy is found in the Gospel. Fortu- 
nately the Church of Rome never knows where to stop in 
her aggressions and oppressions, and already there are 
symptoms of a strong re-action within the Church which 
will make evangelistic work easier and more fruittul. The 
report of the year’s work, ably presented by Dr. McVicar, 
of Montreal, tells of 36 mission schools with 1,020 pupils, 
into whose young minds the saving truths of the Gospel 
are being instilled ; of the school at Point aux Trembles 
about. nine miles east of Montreal, for the higher education, 
at which already upward of 3,000 French Canadians have 
been fitted for various professions, of whom many have 
ehosen the ministry, and all of whom have been thorough- 
ly indoctrinated in the teachings of God’s Word, so that 
they are well able to give an intelligent reason for the hope 
thatisinthem. The attendance last session was 143, and 
never before was there a brighter class of pupils. Over 
$8,000 was contributed last year for the extension of the 
girls’ department, which has been found altogether inade- 
quate. Last year commodious and substantial buildings 
were bought for $20,000 at a great bargain at Ottawa, and 
work has been well beygunin these already. The aim of 
Coligny College is to give young women a thorough Chris- 
tian education in French and English at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. The number of French-speaking students for the 
ministry in Montreal College is 18, nearly all of whom 
were educated at our mission schools. 

The total number of mission stations is 92, at which. the 
average attendance is about 3,000, the members in full 
communion, 1,337. The total receipts for all the work for 
the year were upward of $53,000. The Rev.S. J. Taylor, an 
excellent French scholar and a man of an eager missionary 
spirit, was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

The Report on Temperance was presented by Mr. D.S. 
Fraser, Nova Scotia. [t tells of measures taken to secure 
the co-operation of all the Churches in pressing the demand 
for Prohibition. ‘*Onward to Prohibition” is the cry all 
along the line. General dissatisfaction is expressed with 
the present state of the liquor law. The appalling results 
of intemperance to the individual, the family, the Church, 
society and the State are emphatically set forth. The 
“corporal’s guard”’ in the Assembly who do not yet. see 
their way clear to say that the general traffic is contrary 
to the Word of God, or to unite in the demand for total 
prohibition was on hand, as in former years ; but their op- 
position was less extreme, and there seems to be some hope 
that ultimately entire unanimity may be reached on this 
great question. It is only fair to say that the minority tho 
so small, includes some of the ablest and most prominent 
mea of the Church whose sincerity is above suspicion. 

Three remits were sent down to presbyteries last year. 





The returns are as follows: On the proposal to change the 
Constitution of the Assembly by changing the representa- 
tion from one-fourth to one sixth 19 approve, 22 disap- 
prove ; on the remit to make it obligatory for all ministers 
henceforth to connect themselves with the Aged and In- 
firm Ministers’ Fund 18 approve, 21 disapprove ; 2 approve 
and 31 disapprove of the appointment of a general secreta- 
ry for Sabbath-schools, so that none of the changes are 
made. 

The annual report on the state of religion is a most grat- 
ifying and enccuraging one. It states that increasing at- 
tention is belong given tothe instruction of children in 
Scripture truth, the Shorter Catechism, the observance of 
family worship, and that children are more generally at- 
tending the services of public worship. Elders, asa rule, 
have districts assigned them and are faithful, and are tak- 
ing larger part in Sunday-school work. The interest in 
missions is deepening and the grace of liberality develop- 
ing. The Sabbath generally is well observed and the con- 
dition of Sunday-schvol work is full of hope and encour- 
agement. 

Sabbath observance and Sabbath-schools are reported on 
separately. Both reports are very full, showing the gen- 
eral interest in these important matters. The former, 
while protesting against gross violations of the Sabbath in 
some quarters thankfully records the conviction that Can- 
ada as a whole is a Sabbath keeping land. The report, 
after detailing the more prevalent forms of Sabbath-break- 
ing and the means adopted to check it, offers many sugges- 
tions for the promotion of the better observance of the day. 
Among these are first, of course, example, the pulpit, the 
press, the bringing of pressure in various ways to bear upon 
representations in Parliament for amendment of the laws, 
law and order Jeagues for the enforcement of the legal de- 
fenses of the day, co-operation of the churches in resisting 
encroachments of business or pleasure. An encouraging 
factis the interest the Roman Catholic Church, even, is be- 
ginning to manifest in this matter. The recommendations 
of the report are in Jine with the principal suggestions. 

The report on Sabbath schools is fuller than in any pre- 
vious year. In 1,718 schools reporting there are 15,434 offi- 
cers and teachers, and 139,135 scholars—6,927 increase. In 
1,002 schools 2,075 elders are at work, and the total contri- 
butions to missions and other schemes of the Church is 
$69,130. The total expenditure on the schcols for the year 
was 338,927. The recommendations of the Report excited 
a gocd deal of discussion. The opinion prevails that there 
isa danger of undue development of regulation and exam- 
ination, and that it is neither desirable nor possible for 
Sunday-schools to be conducted on similar lines to the 
work of the public schools; in a word, that the Committee 
on Sabbath-schools has been rather overdoing the thing. A 
harnd-book on organization, methods of work, etc., prepared 
by direction of last Assembly, was remitted to the Com- 
mittee for future consideration, to reportnext year. The 
proposal to appoint a Geveral Secretary was not entertained, 
as the Presbyteries almost unanimously objected to it. 

The Committee on Christian Union with other 
Churches, specially the Episcopal and the Methodist, re- 
ported progress, or rather want of progress, as no advance 
has been made since the very pleasant fraternal conference 
of last year. The Committee was re-appointed, anda reso- 
lution passed expressing the opinion that while the Nicene 
Creed was a sufficient basis on which to begin negotiations 
with a view to union, it was not a sufficiently full state- 
ment of the Christian faith and doctrine, and that the 
“historic episcopate,’”’ in the sense in whieh it was held in 
the Apostolic Church, is the polity of Presbyterians. The 
New Testament episkopos and the New Testament elder 
are identical. 

The organization of Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor in all congregations was commended, with the 
express stipulation, however, that in all cases the consti- 
tution adopted should be approved by the Sessions. An 
overture from the Presbytery of Indore, Central India, 
anent the proposed union of Presbyterian Churches there, 
was generally approved; and the Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee instructed to more fully consider it and advise the 
missionaries in the matter. Another overture from the 
same Presbytery, with reference to the qualifications of 
native preachers before ordination, was also referred to the 
same committee, with the generally expressed opinion that 
if there is to be a native ministry the standard of theolog- 
ical attainment must not be set too high at the start. 

The question of primary jurisdiction in the case of disci- 
pline of a student for the ministry was decided. The ground 
was taken that, as such a person was neithera minister nor 
simply a member of the Church, either the presbytery 
in the bounds of which he was laboring or the session of 
the congregation on whose roll bis name was as a member, 
might initiate action; that if the session took action, it 
should report what was done to the presbytery; and that if 
the presbytery initiated action it should refer the case to 
the session, which should report its action to the presby- 
tery. Fortunately, the necessity for any such discipline is 
so rare that only acase or two could be referred to; and 
many commissioners had never heard of such a case, which 
is a fine tribute to the Christian character of candidates 
for the ministry in Canada. 

Next to the debate on Temperance, that on the report of 
the Committee appointed last year for the defense of Civil 
and Religious Rights was the most interesting and impor- 
tant in the whole meeting. The first protest against the 
eppressions of Ultramontanism emanated from the Pres- 
byterian Church, and it has led the way in the movement 
ever since, tho other Churches have stood loyally by it, 
specially the Methodist. The report congratulates the 
friends of equal rights on what has been accomplished in 
one year, to the check that has been given to the oppres- 
sions of Ultramontanism, to the improved tone of public 
and Parliamentary discussion on the subject. By the de- 
liverauce adopted, the Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
committed to the earnest and persistent advocacy of the 
following reforms: 1. The Complete Separation of Church 
and State: each to be independent in its own sphere—a 





free Church ina free State. 2. The abolition of all grants 
from the public exchequer for ecclesiastical or sectarian 
purposes, 3. The abolition of compulsory tithes and other 
ecclesiastical dues, at present collected in the Province of 
Quebec by civil process. 4. The abrogation of offensive 
clauses in the Order of Precedence for the Dominion which 
recognize Romish ecclesiastics, and utterly ignore the 
great Protestant Churches, which represent the great ma- 
jority of the people of Canada. The Committee was re- 
appointed, with additions, to take any action deemed 
proper to resist any further assaults upon civil or religious 
rights; and to consider what practical action can and 
should be taken, in concert with other Protestant Churches, 
to resist further encroachments, and to secure the reforms 
already unanimously agreed on. The Presbyterian 
Church, having put its hand to the plowinu this matter, 
will not look back. It has been slow to begin the fight, 
but will be slower still to give it up. 

A memorial from the Presbyterian Church of the U.S. 
(South) was presented, asking the co operation of the 
Canadian Church in a general petition of Christian 
Churches to the Christian Governments of the world with 
a view to the general substitution of arbitration for war as 
a means of settling national and international differences, 
and extending an invitation to take part in a Conference 
on the subject, which is to be held in 1891. Sympathy was 
expressed and a committee appointed to consider the mat- 
ter and report to next Assembly. 

The deceased wife’s sister controversy, which was sup- 
posed to have been settled last year, came up again on an 
application for the reception of a minister who has been 
guilty of this ecclesiastical sin. The case was long and 
warmly argued, as a small minority of the Church is still 
strongly opposed to the majority on this question. Theap- 
plication was held over, and the following resolution 
passed and sent down to Presbyteries as a Remit under the 
Barrier Act so as to remove all remaining doubts as to the 
position of the Church on this questien. The following is 
the resolution: ‘‘ The discipline of the Church shall not be 
exercised in regard to marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter or a deceased wife’s niece.’’ It is held bysome that the 
liberty of opinion agreed on last year does not necessarily 
imply and involve liberty of action. It is hoped that it 
may be possible next year to bury this dead issue beyoud 
the possibility of resurrection. 

In the matter of receiving ministers from other Churches 
this year was an exception. Only eight were received, and 
these all from various branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
About the same number were allowed to retire on account 
of age andinfirmity. The number of ministers’ widows is 
largely in excess of the number of retired ministers from 
which it would almost seem that ministers’ wives outlive 
their husbands. The total numberis not farfrom 100, and 
to these only about $15,000 was paid in annuities last year. 

The problem of securing a fair distribution of ministers 
open to call among the congregatious wanting to call has 
puzzled the Church for years. A plan that was adopted 
after long consideration eight years ago was abandoned at 
this Assembly, and the Church is left without any plan. 
The Home Mission Committees are ckarged with the task 
of preparing a plan for submission next year. If any 
means could be discovered of inducing all congregations 
and all candidates to send in their names and be loyal to 
arrangements made for them the task would be a compara- 
tively easy one. Some have almost concluded that free 
trade is the best plan. We shall see how it works this year. 

Perhaps one reason why there are ministers whom no 
congregation wants to hear, much less to call, is not alto- 
gether the fault of said ministers. Men are encouraged to 
prepare for the ministry who should rather be discouraged, 
and if necessary prevented. A memorial on this subject 
came up from Knox College, Senate, asking that presby- 
teries should not ceitify to the colleges men who were 
not qualified to begin the work of the college course, and 
it was agreed that presbyteries should be so instructed. 
What is wanted now is that those who never will be qual- 
ified for the work of the ministry should if possible be 
saved from entering it, or spending years in useless prepa- 
ration. 

The report of the Church and Manse Building Furd,. 
which is a separate branch of the Home Mission work in 
our new and wide Northwest, shows how much may be ac- 
complished by judicious liberality in the early days of set- 
tlement to decide the religious complexion of the commu- 
nity. During the last seven years help has been given by 
loan and donation under wise regulations to the erection 
of over 130 churches and about a score of manses which 
have given visibility to the Church in many a remote but 
promising district and made it possible for a minister to be 
settled when it was not possible otherwise to procure a 
house to live in. 

The Presbyterian Record, the monthly magazine and 
“organ”? of the Church, reports a circulation of nearly 
50,000—an increase of 4,000 within the last year. It was 
decided with the cordial assent of Mr. E. Scott, of Nova 
Scotia, who has for five years published a monthly Chil- 
dren’s Record, devoted chiefly to missionary intelligence, 
to transfer his publication to the Record Committee and 
instruct them to continue it along similar lines as an illus- 
trated monthly magazine forthe young. It will be pub- 
lished in Montreal, and begin with January, 1891. 

The Committee on Church Architecture were authorized 
to offer prizes for church plans, and to publish the best of 
those sent in with a small handbook on “ Church Architec- 
ture and Erection” with a view to save unnecessay ex- 
penses in building, to lessen if not avoid the frequent mis- 
takes that are made by the employment of incompetent 
architects, 

The Standing Committees of last year were re-appointed 
without much change. The conveners in all cases are the 
same. There is strong prejudice against the continuation 
of the same names on a committee year after year, but there 
is another side even to this question. There must be some 
way of preserving the continuity of policy and consistency 
of action in the work of the Church which will not be pos- 
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sible if the personnel is to be largely changed year by ye ar. 
The feeling is growing that matters that are intrusted 
year by year to special comunittees appointed at Assembly 
might better be intrusted to standing committees which 
would develop by experience a wise policy in dealing with 
cases coming before them. 

A few figures from the voluminous and most vaiuable re- 
port on statistics presented by Dr. Torrence, of Guelph, who 
is a statistical genius, will give some idea of the size and 
work of the Church. The report is based on returns from 
1,920 churches, in which there is sitting accommodation for 


454,207—increase during the year 19,030; members 
in full communion 157,990—net increase 5,977; 11,302 
added during the year on profession of their faith, 
which is, after all, one of the best tests of the life of 


the Church, 
tions of life. 


Growth is one of the results and manifesta- 
Baptism was administered to 10,605 infants, 
which shows that the Church is growing also by natural 
increase. The finances are in a healthy state. The total 
for stipend !s $777,199; average per family of $8.68, per mem- 
ber $4.65. The total for all congregational purposes #1,640,- 
814, an increase of $84.947. The total for all purposes 
#2,054,951, an increase of $112,228. The receipts for all pur- 
poses have almost doubled in the last seven years. The 
average giving for all purposes is #24.72 per family, and #13 
per member, which, cousidering the timcs and the newness 
of much of the field is a creditable showing. The Assembly 
concluded on Friday afternoon of the second week. The 
session was an unusually long one, the result of an unusual 
number of items on the docket of business of no special 
interest tothe Christian public, but necessa y to be at- 
tended to in the interests of the administration of the 
Church, and of an exceptional eagerness of many members 
to express their views before voting. At times the Assembly 
grew impatient, and once or twice ‘‘the closure’’ was re- 
sorted to by a motion ‘*‘ that the vote be now taken,’’ which 
was put without discussion and carried; but withal the 
tone and temper of the proceedings were exce!lent. Com- 
missioners will return home with pleasant remembrances 
of the meeting at Ottowa, and of the citizens whose kind- 
ness and hospitality were unbounded. The next Assembly 
meets in Kingston, Outario, oa the second Wednesday in 
June. 


FRAGMENTS. 

AN appeal on Foreign Mission night four $4,000 for special 
work in Trinidad mission was very effective. Within three 
days Mr. Grant was promised more than half the amount with- 
out solicitation. 


.... The Rev. Norman H. Russell, M.A., under appointment as 
a missionary to Central India, was introduced to the Assembly 
on Tuesday evening, and in a five-minute address stated his 
views of the work, and asked for the prayers and interest of the 
Church. 


...-On Monday evening about seventy-five of the Alumni of 
Knox College dined together, and had “a good time” for two 
hours between the afternoon and evening. Dr. Armstrong, of 
St. Paul's, Ottawa, the genial president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, presided. Principal Caven, Dr. Laing, the Moderator, Dr 
Waters, from Newark, N.J., and Principal McVicar, recalled 
their reminiscences of college days for the instruction and en- 
tertainment of the younger generation of graduates. 


....Dr. Matthews, of London, and Dr. Chambers, of New York 
were on the platform on Tuesday afternoon as representatives of 
the Presbyterian Alliance, and set forth at some length the ob- 
jectsand methods of operation of the Confederation of Churches 
represented by the Alliance. It was news to many intelligent 
commissioners to hear that the Alliance spoke of eighty branches 
of the Presbyterian Church and twenty millions of individual 
Presbyterians. It is evidently making its influence felt in the 
councils of the nations. 


..The Assembly seems, this year, to have attracted fewer 
than usual of distinguished representative men from other 
churches and countries, so that those who are here count for 
more. Dr. Waters, of Newark, N.J., formerly of Ontario, later 
of New Brunswick, who represents the Reformed Church oi 
America, was invited to a seat on the platform, and had a 
pleasant time renewing acquaintances of “lang syne.’ His 
address to Assembly was exceedingly interesting and was well 
received. 


.The Free Church of Scotland's delegate to the Assembly 
was the Rev. James Greenfield, of Stonaway, who was formerly 
a Canadian minister. He expressed the gratitude of the Church 
in Scotland to the Church in Canada for its spiritual interest in 
the thousands from that land coming yearly to make their homes 
in Canada, and dwelt feelingly on the delights and rewards of 
such work. The opinion was freely expressed privately that the 
general impression left by the representatives would have been 
more favorable if their speeches had been mtch shorter. 


....One of the novelties of this Assembly was the dinners of 
the Alumni of various theological colleges present. Knox Col- 
lege led the way with a gathering of about seventy. and ‘a real 
good time’? they had, Dr. Armstrong, of Ottawa, presiding. 
Princeton followed suit, with a full table; for tho many Cana- 
dian students have been trained in Princeton and many of such 
have been hindered from returning by some of the leading 
churches in the country, a good many have proved faithful to the 
fatherland, and are among the leading ministers of the Church. 
At either end of the long Princeton table sat Dr. Cochrane, of 
Brantford, and Dr, Moore, of Ottawa, men of whom any Church 
might be proud. Montreal is one of the youngest of the colleges 
but withal its alumni made a pretty fair muster 


....The half holiday on Saturday was taken advantage of 
generally by commissioners to see the city, especially the mag- 
nificent Parliament Buildings and splendid library, the vice- 
regal residence in the New Edinburgh suburb, the Chaudiere 
Falls, where the Ottawa, just now in full flood, makes a sight 
worth going far to see, the mills and factories there driven by 
one of the finest water-powers on the continent— each according 
to his tastes, some more enterprising trying to take it allin. In 
the evening the commissioners attended, by special invitation, 
a Conversazione at Coligny College. The college, a splendid 
Stone edifice standing in spacious grounds, right in the city, was 
built a few years ago for a ladies’ college; but owing to the com- 
petition of convents in Ottawa and Montreal and oiber circum- 
stances, it had to be sold last year, and was bought by author- 
ity of Assembly, for the higher education of the daughters of 
converts from among the French Roman Catholics, and of Eng- 
lish Protestant young ladies whose parents may wish for them 
special advantages for the study of French at specially low 





rates. The number on the roll is 87, of whom 64 are day pupils 
and 23 boarders. The pupils entertained the large number of 
commissioners who accepted the invitation in various ways, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent. 





>- 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF WALES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN GRIFFITH. 

Tue General Assembly of this body, otherwise called Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, but which, notwithstanding a slight 
incongruity of name, is ranked as one of the sturdiest mem- 
bers of the great Presbyterian family, was held in Liver- 
pool during the 20th, 21st and 224 of May. The great work 
accomplished by this Church in evangelizing Wales, and 
its continued prosperity, amply justifya remark once 
made by the late Dr. James Hamilton, of London, that in 
reality it is the established Church of Wales. This Church, 
however, is efficiently supplemented by the Congregation- 
alists, Baptiste, Wesleyans, and, last but not least, the 
Church of England in Wales. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, in common with other friends 
of the Anglican Establishment, has of late resorted toa 
Mrs. Partington-like expedient to check the rising tide of 
Disestablishment feeling in Wales, of circulating state- 
ments, by pla‘ form and press, in proof of the decline of Non 
conformity in the country, particularly of the Presbyte1i- 
ans. A short time ago a census was taken, under the sanc- 
tion and by the united efforts of Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, of all church-goers in the most thickly populated 
district in Wales—the Rhondda Valley—which showed 
twelve Nonconformists for one Anglican. Even that 
doughtiest champion of the Established Church that 
Wales has seen in modern times—the late Dean of Bangor 
—used to admit that his Church embraced but a fifth of 
the religious population of Wales. The militant bishop, 
nevertheless, discredits such statements; and such per- 
sistency in ignoring returns issued by the Nonconformist 
bodies is only equaled by the slowness and hesitancy of 
Welsh Anglicans to issue as reliable returns of their own 
strength. In spite, however, of this ignoring policy of 
Anglicans, and notwithstanding their laudable efforts to 
make up for losttime in promoting the cause of religion 
in Wales, to all but some Welsh bishops the following items 
from this year’s returnsof the Presbyterian Church, will 
tell their own tale. The figures show an important progress 
during the yearas follows: New congregations, 9; churches 
and preaching stations, 9; Sabbath-school buildings, 2s: 
manses, 10: ministers, 22; elders, 24; communicants, 1,905; 
adherents, 1,474—making the following totals: 1,258 con- 
gregations, 1474 charches, 542 school rooms, 99 manses, 673 
ministers, 4,833 elders, 134,239 communicarts, and 283,629 ad- 
herents. Inthe report this year a new column is intro- 
duced whichio future will be a valuable one in ascertain- 
ing the numerical strength of the Church. It includes all 
whose names are ou the rolls of the congregations as mem- 
bers in any capacity, such as communicants, children of 
communicants, and candidates for membership, and it 
gives a total of 200,742. The financial statement shows a 
still greater increase, the total amount collected being 
$910,330, iucrease during the year $30,895, The report also 
states that for the last twenty years there has been an in- 
crease in the membership of 41,811, and in the collections 
of $381,215. 

The noble work carried on by thisChurch is iu no part of 
the report so well represented as in the department of Sun- 
day schools. There are 1,533 schools, 23,732 officers and 
teachers, and a total membership cf 187,393. If one denom- 
ination shows such a Sunday-school membership, it is not 
at all difficult to substantiate a statement made by an 
English statistician that one-third of the people of Wales 
are members of the Sunday-school. 

The discussion of the report elicited some interest ing re- 
marks. One brother proposed aresolution regretting the ac- 
tion of the Church (of England) defenders “ and partic- 
ularly a man having the high position of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph,” in persisting to repeat that the adherents of 
the Presbyterian Church have been steadily decreasing in 
number. Ur.Thomas advised the Assembly to leave out the 
name of the Bishop, lest they confer too high an honor upon 
the man. Dr. Haxhes thougat so also, but advised to put 
it in such a way as to make this great man to understand 
that they knew something about him. Another suggested to 
leave out all such references and publish the bare statistics, 
and that the wiser plan would be to pass a resolution in 
favor of Dtsestablishment. Dr. Saunders then moved a 
resolution to that effect. This counsel prevailed. Falsehood 
and misrepresentation would continue as iorg as the con- 
nection between Church and State lasted. The time had 
come when it was their bounden duty as an assembly to 
declare their convictions strongly and boldly. They niust 
convince Mr. Gladstone that the Welsh people were ir- 
tensely in earnest on this point. Dr. Hughes seconded the 
resolution. Another member thought that such a resolu- 
tion would forever dispel the notion that the Assembly oc- 
cupied a neutral position on this question. Another stated 
that all the revivals of religion effected by modern Angli- 
cans in Wales were not revivals of Protestantism, but of 
Romanism. Then the whole Assembly rose on their feet 
by way of empbasizing, nem. con., the passing of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“That this Assembiy, representing 154,269 communicants, 
and 288,629 adherents, desires to express its strong conviction 
that the success of spiritual religion and the earnest co-opera- 
tion of Christians of all denominations in the great warfare 
against sin and for the advancement of the social and moral 
welfare of the people.,and for the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of our Lordand Saviour Jesus Christ, are greatly hindered by 
the connection between the Church and State in the Principal- 
ity, and also that this relation under the present condition of 
the country is utterly unjust. It declares, therefore, its belief 
that the time is fully come when this connection should be 
severed. Whilst believing this, the Assembly sincerely desires 
the true prosperity of the Church as a rejigious institution, and 
asa branch of the Church of Christ.” 





Copies of the resolution were ordered to be sent to all 
the Welsh members of Parliament. 

At the suggestion of the Foreign Mission Committee, it 
was decided to celebrate the jubilee of the Welsh Mission 
on the Khasi Hills, Northern India, by collecting $100,000 
toward the mission. Two friends of the mission had already 
promised $5,000 each, and, as the indefatigable convener 
put it, half the required sum is already in sight. This mis- 
sion is generally regarded as one of the most successfal in 
India. An interesting and successful mission also is con- 
ducted among the nearest kinsmen of the Welsh, the 
Bretons of France. It requires a Celt to understand and 
move a Celt, and the Welsh Presbyterians have been labor- 
ing for half a century to reclaim their priest-ridden 
brethren of Brittany from their deep ignerance and super- 
stitions. 


SupBURY, CANADA, 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Ford Nichols, D.D., of Philadelphia, has 
been consecrated assistant bishop of California. 


....The Bishop of Wellington, New Zealand, has been 
elected primate of the Anglican Church in Australasia, 


.... he new Catholic Cathedral in Philadelphia has just 
been consecrated with great ceremony. The corner stone 
of the edifice was laid in 1846, 


....The corner-stone of the Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church of this city was laid last Monday, Dr. George Dana 
Boardman delivering the address. 


.... Tbe oldest preacher in the United States is said to be 
the Rev. Jobn Atkinson, now living in Benton Harbor, 
Mich. He was born in 1797, and was licensed to preach in 
Isl4. 

....-The Rev. Dr. Purves, of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburg, has declined to leave his pastorate 
for the chair of Theology in McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago. 


....We are very sorry indeed to hear of the death of 
Prof. Ransom Bethune Welch, D.U., of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He died on Sunday, at Healing Springs, 
Va., aged sixty-five. 


....Three important bodies of Norwegian Lutherans 
were last week united in one synod in Minneapolis, Minn. 
The new body is to be known as the United Norwegian Kvan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America. It took strong action 
in favor of temperance, committing the Church as a whole 
to the cause of Prohibition. 


....The Catholic Congress of Chili at its recent seasion 
adopted resolutions in favor of Papal independence, and 
declared that it would not allow the Government of Chili 
to acknowledge the “ Sardinian usurpation.’’ This report, 
which we find in the Freeman's Journal of this city, would 
seem to indicate that the Catholic Church in Chili be- 
lieves itself to be far superior to and in control of the State, 


....Bishop Potter, of this city, in a letter referring toa 
report that among the appointed speakers for the next 
Church Congress was the author of a book which denies 
that our Lord was born ofa Virgin, and equally denies his 
resurrection, says he cannot credit the statement. He 
cannot believe that a body like the Church Congress could 
be willing thus deliberately to put dishonor on the Doc- 
trine of Christ. 


‘Some of the high caste Hindus of Bombay have go 
themselves into trouble by dining at a social gathering 
with two ladies, one of whom was Dr. Emma Ryder and 
the other the well-known reformer, Punodita Ramabal, 
who will be remembered asa recent visitor to this coun- 
try. The priests have brought the offending gentlemen to 
trial and pronounced sentence against them. For eating 
a simple meal with ladies in the open day these polluted 
Hindus must “change their sacred thread,” go through a 
process of purgation, * batbe in sume sacred tank or river,” 
ard do other ridiculous and inconvenient things, 


...-The Sixth International Sunday-tchool Convention 
was held last week in Pittsburg. There was an attendance 
from all parts of North America of upward of 3,000 per- 
sons, of whom 1,200 were delegates representing upward 
of 9,000,000 of scholars in Sunday-schools. The object of 
the Convention isthe promotion and increase of Sunday- 
schools by the adoption of new and better methods of 
reaching and teaching the children, and furnishing to the 
world of uniform Sunday school lessons. Major J. G. 
Harris, of Alabama, was elected President; 8. W. Clark, of 
New Jersey, Recording Secretary; Alfred Day, of Toronto, 


Corresponding Secretary; and L. W. Bigelow, of New 
York, Treasurer. Reports were presented — the States 
and Canadian provinces of the progress of Sunday-school 
— The next convention will be held in St. Louts in 
803, 


.... The annual discourse before the alumni of the Har- 
vard Divinity School was given last week by Dr. Thomas 
Hill, from the text I John, i, 3. He drew a strong line of 
distinction between the value of authority and the value 
of testimony. When we are satisfied of the competence of 
a witness, of his honesty and of the exact nature and 
amount of his testimony, then it is reasonable to admit 
that testimony as evidence, whether the question be one of 
civil law, science, ethics or theology. There were no im- 
passable crevasses, he said, in the arcent through the flelds 
of human knowledge. Wetrust our largest material in- 
terests to the decisions of practical, scientific men, and we 
should be equally reasonable to trust eternal interests to 
the decisions of those who testify, not to their own opinions, 
but to actual facts in their religious experience. The 
resurrection of Jesus to be the Lord of the living is at- 
tested by the experience of thousands of living sain 
souls, who, having cast themselves boldly u 2 


romises, have found him to be the Amen, the 
Witness, the Chief of the Creation of God. 





For Missions, The Sunday{School and Ministerial Regte- 
ter, see pages 2 and 2, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


STANLEY’S DARKEST AFRICA.” 


Ir Africa is the darkest continent of the 
earth, it would seem, also, to be the area 
for the most splendid heroic achievement. 
Not to mention the long roll of men and 
even of women who have felt the fascina- 
tion of its mystery and thirsted to un- 
lock it, there is nothing in the annals of 
devotion higher or nobler than the names 
of Livingstone and Harrington. Tho Stan- 
ley was not brought into comparison with 
this company by religious impulse and 
tho the original motive of his search for 
Livingstone was, as he himself has told us, 
none of the highest, yet the permanent 
and transforming impression made on 
him by that heroic missionary shows the 
lineage to which he belongs. The 
umes now before us, just from the press, 
are not only the record of his greatest 
suffering and his crowning achievement, 
they are the most serious of all his work. 
He goes to the work conscientiously, re- 
ligiously, like a man whose work was a 
sacred task and whose answer 
made to God. 


vol- 


must be 
In the perplexities of the 
awful forest his heart goes up to God. 
His Bible is with 
Providential direction, encourages his 
heart by trust in God, and rises to the 
solemn duty of giving sentence of life 
or death in the strength of those greatest 


him, He recognizes 


and really religious views of what he has 
to do. It is this which 
such singular power 


has given him 
with menin the 
deep forest and which led the world to 
watch breathless for his re-appearance,and 
to give thanks to God when hecame forth 
with his trust so splendidly discharged. 
The event of the week past has been 
the publication on Friday last of his long- 
expected book. The publication 
simultaneous here and in 


was 
London, We 
doubt whether any book ever issued was 
so eagerly expected as this, or had so 
large a circulation prepared in advance. 

The volumes have been coraposed with 
the Napoleonic vigor which characterizes 
the great explorer, On the sixteenth of 
January last he arrived in Cairo from 
Zanzibar, and on the twenty-fifth of the 
same month in his own quiet house, hired 
for the purpose in the Villa Victoria, of 
the same city, he first put pen to paper 
for the composition of bis book. After 
fifty days of incessant application, during 
which he had written four hundred letters 
and about one hundred telegrams, he 
reached the end of the nine hundred and 
third foolscap page of delicately written 
manuscript, from which the two volumes 
before us are printed, 

The publishers have spared no pains. 
The printing and book-making, by the 
Messrs. J. J. Little & Co., are excellent. 
The illustrations are numerous and care- 
fully made for the work. With it go 
three maps, which leave nothing to be 
desired. Weshall speak of them again. 
The appendices contain, besides a large 
amount of other valuable matter, a full 
account of moneys received and expended 
and a minute itinerary, showing the dis- 
tance made each day, the time consumed 
onthe march, the rainfall, latitude, longi- 
tude, and elevation above the sea. These 
tables make the whole distance travelled 
from the mouth of the Congo to Zanzibar 
6,082} miles. The tables do not include 
casualties. Mr. Stanley puts them in 
other parts of the volume at about three 
hundred lives lost, among them Major 
Barttelot and Mr, Jameson, The story 
begins with a brief review of the events 
which !ed to the isolation of Emin Pasha 
and the organization of the expedition 
for his relief. The end of the first chap- 
ter finds him off for Egypt. The second 
ends with him at Zanzibar, and the third 
brings him to the mouth of the Congo 
to discover there that his expectations 
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of ‘transport up the Lower Congo, for 
porterage to Sta:.ley Pool, and the loan 
of the steamers on the Upper Congo” had 
failed, and that his march must begin at 
Mataddi, only one hundred 
miles from the Atlantic. 

The first of the two volumes contains 
the account of the marches to the Albert 
Nyanza and back to Banalya for the dis- 
covery of the rear column left in charge 
of Major Barttelot atYambuya, with the 
sad story of their history and of the com- 
mander’s death. 


and eight 


The second volume begins with the re- 
organization of the force for the return to 
the Nyanza, and carries us on through the 
history of suffering, heroism and splendid 
achievement which ended, D:cember 6th, 
IS89, with the arrival at Zanzibar, tv.o 
years and nine months, lacking a few 
days, after the arrival at the mouth of the 
Congo March 19th, 1887. 

It is not too much to say that these vol- 
umes are superior in*thrilling interest, in 
style, in careful execution, and in all that 
we expect of such records, to the volumes 
that preceded them, The only qualifica- 
tion required to be put on this statement, 
applies to the account in ‘‘ The Dark Con- 
tinent” of the staggering in of the starved 
and perishing remnant of the expedition 
to the Portuguese Factory on the Congo, 
which is one of the most painfully pa- 
thetic stories that was ever written, un- 
surpassed even by Dr. Kane or Lieutenant 
Greely, as he then was, or by anything in 
the life of Bishop Hannington. 

The terrors and difticulties of the route 
began at the camp by the mouth of the 
Aruwimi, 1.434 miles from the sea and 638 
miles west, as it proved, from the Albert 
Nyanza, This 638 miles, however, lay 
through an absolutely unknown region, 
through a forest of immense difficulty, 
where it was by no means certain that 
food could be obtained and where the ex- 
pedition was to encounter fierce savages 
and the yet more depressing influence 
of a deadly atmosphere. 

There was, however, much to commend 
this route as compared with any other. 
As far as the mouth of the Aruwimi the 
river was open to steamers. Mr. Stanley 
had a right to expect to disembark his ex- 
pedition at this point, with only about 600 
miles between him and the Albert Nyan- 
za, where he was to find Emin, as against 
1,200 or 1,500 miles by any line of march 
that could be laid down for him to ap- 
proach from the east. He actually con- 
sumed on the march in over this terrible 
route 163 days. But in 
decide how he would have 


endeavoring to 
fared had he 
made his attempt on any route from the 
eastern coast, we have to remember that 
the march out 1,1504 miles long 
and occupied 240 days. The losses in life 
tho considerable were by no means as 
great as they would have been had Stan- 
ley had 
through fierce and hostile tribes instead 
of approaching them as he did from the 
center, which he had reached with very 
little fighting and whence he was able to 
start for Zanzibar with the tribes around 
him partially, at least, conciliated. 

With Stanley himself the entire failure 
of the previous expeditions from the east 
had great weight, but the decisive consid- 
eration appears to have been his convic- 
tion that east of the Nyanza he could not 
hold his force of Zanzibar together against 
the temptation to desert on a march in, 
On a march out tho, from Nyanza to 
Zanzibar, there would be no temptation 
to desert, as his people’s faces would be to- 
ward home and every day would bring 
them nearer. 

Whatever doubts we, in common with 
others among whom was the late Dr. 
Mackay, the noble English missionary at 
Uganda, may have had as tothe wisdom 
of Mr. Stanley in choosing the Aruwimi 
route, are now set at rest. Bad as the 
forest was, it presented fewer and less 
insurmountable difficulties than the fierce 
tribes living on the routes from the east. 
It remains, however, a matter of serious 
regret that after the Aruwimi route was 
agreed on Mr. Stanley was not able to 
carry his point as to the best way of at- 
tacking the river. Had he been provided 
as he wished to be with whale boats the 
history of the expedition might have been 


was 


to force his way in on this line 





changed. Time, suffering and life would 
have been saved,tho it is quite possible that 
Emin would have been found less willing 
than he was to be brought out, and might 
have decided to take the chances and re- 
main. 

As to the resources of the country, the 
inhabitants and the devastating effects of 
the slave trade, the present volumes con- 
firm but do not repeat what Mr. Stanley 
has already published with great fullness 
of detail in his work onthe Free State 
of the Congo. What the endless and 
various wealth, as well as extent, of the 
awful forest that covers the heart of 
Africa is the 2,000 miles more or less he 
marched through it on this expedition 
enable him to explain with great force. 
He found the forest everywhere inhab- 
ited, in with villages. 
Naturally he was greatly interested in 


fact, swarming 


the dwarfs, as to whom he indulges in 
some amusing historico-anthropological 
speculations. He illustrates them, their 
life and habits with his vivid pen, and 
yet more vivid photographic illustrations, 
but says nothing, beyond a general as- 
sumption of the fact,as to their canni- 
balism. 

The Aruwimi route led across the line 
of the slave-traders at two distinct points, 
In approaching their field of operations 
the expedition came into a vast belt of 
desolation, where food failed, and the 
men were brought into straits which cost 
many their lives, and in a few days more 
would have puta silent and forever un- 
known end to the expedition. 

It is not in this awful and depressing 
forest that Africa makes its strongest im- 
Once beyond the western limit 
where it comes to a distinct and sudden 
end a view of Equatorial Africa burst 
upon the worn but gallant band which 
seems never afterward to have failed. 
Emin had evidently surrendered to its 
charm and was slow to leave the glorious 
land where life was so easy and so rich 
in never failing charms. Over it al], to 
the serious but bold and enterprising eye 
of Mr. Stanley hung the heavy cloud of 
slavery and barbarism. He has no faith 
in Egypt, no more than the ancient 
prophets of Israel had. To him the 
whole scheme under which Gordon failed 
was foredcomed, Egyptian corruption 
proved tco hard a problem for Emin to 
struggle with, and his royalty was gone 
when Stanley found him. He is not 
much impressed with Cardinal Lavige- 
rie’s methods, tho he is deeply impressed 
with what the missionaries have done 
and are doing. He was ever ready to be 
advised by the late Dr. Mackay, of 
Uganda, whom he pronounces, after 
Livingstone, the best of missionaries. The 
real line of his hope for Africa is dis- 
closed in the following extract (Vol. II, 
p. 268): 


pression, 


“Every man I saw, giant or dwarf, only 
deepened the belief that Africa had other 
claims on man, and every feature of the 
glorious land only impressed me the more 
that there was a crying need for immediate 
relief and assistance from civilization; that 
first of all, roads of iron must be built, and 
that fire and water were essential agencies 
for transport, more especially on this long 
troubled continent than any other.” 


The contributions to geographical 
knowledge which come from this work 
are first the exploration of the country 


between the mouth of the Aruwimi 
and the Albert Nyanza, including 
that of the great forest along the 


Aruwimi, Ituri, Dui and Ihuru rivers, 
and next the exploration of the Semliki 
River and valley up to the Albert Edward 
Nyanza and the exploration of Ruwenzori 
Mountain. How this enormous range, 
which forms a mountain mass ninety 
miles long, rises at the highest point well 
above 16,000 feet, and is in full sight from 
many points around the Albert Nyanza, 
as well as on its surface, escaped Baker 
and Emin unseenis a singular mystery, 
unless it may be accounted for by 
the fact that in that cloudy vicinity 
it is said to be obscured some 300 days 
in the year. In these mighty peaks we 


now find the Mountains of the Moon, so 
long lost from the maps of our childkood, 
where, by the way, they lingered only in 
' the form of a legend sequaciously re- 





peated, located anywhere on the bosom 
of the unknown continent. The identifi- 
cation and mapping of the mountain are 
now complete, Lieutenant Stairs ascended 
it toa hight of more than 10,000 feet, and 
surveyed the peaks, Thecaravan marched 
almost wholly around its base. The views 
given in the book are numerous and fine, 
being reproduced from photographs taken 
on the spot. 

They are also interesting, as Mr. Stanley 
observes, for the reason that the region 
is now closed to travelers, and they are 
not likely to be seen again until some 
strong force penetrates the country or its 
social and political conditions are seri- 
ously changed. 

Mr. Stanley’s maps should be noticed 
here. He justly complains that the aver- 
age critic passes them by. We claim an 
exception for ourselves; we never do,and 
are glad to quote what he says (Vol. II, 
p. 334): 

**Mine [my maps] have cost me more 
labor than the note-taking, literary work, 
sketching and photographing combined. In 
the agyregate, the winding of those cbhro- 
nometers daily for nearly three years, the 
300 sets of observations, the calculation of 
all these observations, the mapping of the 
positions, tracing of rivers and shading of 
mountain ranges, the number of compass 
bearings taken, the boiling of the thermom- 
eters, the records of the varying of the 
aneroids, the computing of hights, and the 
notes of temperature, all of which are nec- 
essary for agood map, have cost me no less 
than 780 hours of honest work. which, say 
at six hours per day, would make 130 work- 
ing days.” 

We will only add that we find bis maps 
invaluable, and the greatest possible addi- 
tion to the incelligent use and enjoyment 
of his book. 

There are two painful points in this his- 
tory to which we shall only allude. The 
first is the failure of the rear column to 
move and Major Barttelot’s responsibility 
and death. It isa painful history at best 
which, however, remains more a mystery 
to Mr. Stanley than tothe readers of his 
book. Now that the facts are before us, 
it is not difficult to see what the trouble 
was. Barttelot, Jameson and Bonny were 
true as steel, capable and energetic, but 
they were in circumstances which de- 
manded more than this,and that more in a 
very peculiarly exceptional form, which, 
probably, no man alive could furnish ¢x- 
cept Stanley himself, The savage or semi- 
savage machinery they were to act on 
would not move under the impulse they 
ceuld give it. Stanley goes as far as 
words will carry him in praising Stairs, 
Nelson, Jephson, Parke, and Bonny too 
for conduct during the time he was act- 
ing under the chief’seye. It was a case 
which required a chief like Stanley. 
Barttelot, Jameson and Bonny would 
have proved every whit as stanch and 
capable as the others had Stanley been by 
to direct and support them. Of course 
Stanley cannot say this. We like him 
better for not seeing it, so far as we can 
discover, The fact, however, is apparent 
and is asufticient vindication of the two 
brave officers who lost their lives in noble 
service, Jameson leaves behind him the 
impression of a particularly noble, winning 
and generous man. 

The dispute over Emin himself is not so 
simple; tho, so far as we can see, Stanley 
has the right of it. We wish the story 
had not required to be told; not, at least, 
by Stanley. But it was made at once al- 
most a national quarrel. The Germans 
took it up, and had Stanley bcen a far 
more ‘silent man than he is, his hand 
would have been forced. 

He tells the story bluntly, openly, and 
leaves it to make what impression it will. 
If everything passed between them as re- 
ported in these chapters, Emin must have 
had some trials for which his Egyptian 
rebels were not responsible; and it is not 
at all difficult to feel under what Stanley 
reports the irritating presence of the eter- 
nal and irremovable difference between 
the dvaf avdpov the born leader and the 
man whose first love is science. 

In the last event we must go with Stan 
ley on all the points. He and Jephson 
saw into the situation, were freer from 
illusions, and not so easily imposed on as 





Emin and Cassati. Emin took the whole 
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expedition with provoking cooJness, es- 
pecially when we remember that if he had 
acted on the first news of the coming re- 
lief, and kept watch of the Nyanza, Bart- 
telot, Jameson and the suffering of the 
rear guard would have been saved. If 
Emin had trials on his part, Stanley had 
more. It was no small thing for such a 
man as he to endure the selfish indolence 
of Emin’s Egyptians; but he did, and he 
bore it, too, nobly, as part of his trust, 
under the highest motives. 

The situation itself seems open and 
plain enough, Without the doubt raised 
by Emin’s strange hesitation and yet 
stranger later conduct there would be no 
mystery init. Even the mystery it has is 
derived from the reluctance of mankind to 
lower their estimate of Gordon’s Lieuten- 
ant in Equatoriaas a man and as a ruler, 
What Stanley says on this important point 
may be gathered from a few selections with 
which we close our notice of his newest 
and greatest book. Both are from the 
second volume, the first on page 267, 
where we read: 


‘Our natures were diametrically opposed. 
So long as there was no imperative action 
in prospect we should have been both capa- 
able of fully enjoying one another’s society. 
He was learned and industrious and a gen- 
tleman, and I could admire and appreciate 
his merits. But the conditions of our ex- 
istence prohibited atoo prolonged indulg- 
ence in these pleasures. We had not been 
commissioned to pass our days in Equatoria 
in scientific talk, porto hold a protracted 
conversazione on Lake Albert. The time 
had come, as appointed, to begin a forward 
movement. It was not effected without 
that episode in thesquare at Kavalli. Now 
that we were on the journey, I discovered 
to my regret that there were other causes 
for friction. The Pasha was devoured with 
a desire to augment his bird collections, 
and thought that, having come so far to 
help him, we might ‘take it easy.’” ea 
“* Now, all this made me feel as if we were 
engaged in a most ungrateful task. As long 
as life lasts, he will hold me in aversion, 
and his friends, the Felkins, the Junkers 
and Schweinfurths will listen to querulous 
complaints, but they will never reflect that 
work in this world must not consist entirely 
of the storage in museums of skulls, and 
birds, and insects; that the continent of 
Africa was never meant by the all-bounte- 
ous Creator to be merely a botanical re- 
serve, or an entomological museum.,”’ 


The other and perhaps yet more signif- 
icant passage, as disclosing the inner dif- 
ferences of the two men and as revealing 
Stanley in the deepest principles of his 
moral as well as his intellectual make up, 
is on page 161 of the same vclume. 


‘Tbe Pasha is in his proper element as 
naturalist and metecrologist. He is of the 
school of S*hweinturth and Holub. His 
love of science borders on fanaticism. I 
have attempted to discover during our daily 
chats whether he was Christian or Moslem, 
Jew or Pagan, and I rather suspect that he 
is nothing more thana Materialist. Who 
can say why votaries of science, tho emi- 
neotly kindly in their social relations, are 
so angular of character? In my analysis of 
the scientific nature [ am constrained to as- 
sociate with it, as compared with tbat of 
men who are more Christians than scien- 
tists, a certain hardness,or rather indelicacy 
of feeling. They strike me as being some- 
what unsympathetic, and capable of only 
cold friendship, coolly indifferent to the 
warmer human feelings. [ may best ex 
press what I mean by saying that I think 
they are more apt toteel an affection for 
one’s bleached skull and frame of unsight- 
ly bones, than for what is divine within a 
man. If one talks about the inner beauty, 
which to some of us is the only beauty 
worth anything, they are apt to yawn, and 
to return an apologetic and compassionate 
smile. They seem to wish you to infer that 
they have explored the body through and 
through, and that it is waste of time to dis- 
cuss what only exists in the imagination.” 





JOHN BIGELOW’s Life of Bryant appears 
in Moughton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters” series, edited by Charles 
Dudley Warner, and it is a very welcome 
volume; for altho it is not a model memoir 
or biography and does not rise to the level 
of the best criticism, it is, nevertheless, 
brimful of just the sort of information that 
both critics and biographers are always 
glad to receive. Its chief value, however, 
is its straightforward style and sincerity of 
statement which will make it popular, we 
hould think, and thus serve our coustry 4 





good turn by making the people familiar 
with Bryaut’s life as it was. Mr. Bigelow 
was very closely intimate with Byrant for 
many years as one of the Evening Post's 
editors, and there is something singularly 
solid and substantial as well as authorita- 
tive in his way of setting the facts of bis 
story. Plain, positive, unadorned English 
(with not a little of that severity of pattern 
set by Bryant himself in bis prose writings) 
gives a homely grace and an interest of po 
doubtful sort to every page in the book. 
For the mass of readers it is undoubtedly 
better suited than Mr. Parke Goodwin’s 
more elaborate work. Bryant’s nbame must 
always be one of the steadiest and largest 
signatures in the list of America’s great 
men. He had the weight and the broad 
vital force of enduring influence, and his 
fame is not likely to lose anything as the 
years go by. Nostudent of our letters can 
afford to treat his life or his work with the 
indifference of mere notice; both are of im- 
mense significance and must be studied if 
we would fully comprehend the building of 
the solidest parts of American literary in- 
dependence. Mr. Bigelow has turned a 
strong light on the facts and has brought 
out many fresh evidences of Bryant’s su- 
perb dignity, honor and nobleness of char- 
acter, as well as of that conscientious sense 
of the loftiness of the literary calling which 
was so fully developed in his nature that, 
even in his extreme old age, he was a la- 
borious apd painstaking student, never 
ready to say that discovery was over with 
him. Loyal, pure-minded, unyielding in 
matters where conscience pointed a clear 
path, the father of American poetry left a 
record worthy of a golden frame. Mr. 
Bigelow’s work touches all the salient and 
apparently every withdrawn feature of his 
subject within the compass of twelve short 
chapters. Appended are Bryant’s Remin- 
iscences of the Evening Post and his will, 
while a good portrait of the poet faces the 
title-page. The printing is excellent, and 
the foot-notes, of which there are many, 
will be found very helpful to the student. 
There is a full index. 


“The Contemporary Science Series ”’ lays 
astrong claim to recognition in the three 
volumes we have before us. The first is 
Physiognomy and Expression, by Paolo 
Mantegazza. This is an extremely interest- 
ing study of the human face as an organ of 
expression. lt claims attention as a thor- 
oughly scientific attempt to separate fact 
from guess and fiction. The chapter on ges- 
ture and clotbes as agents of expression 
forms a fine and suggestive ending to the 
volume. The other numbers in the 
above-named series, so far as known to us 
are Electricity in Modern Life, by G. W. 
de Tuuzelman, B.Sc . late Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, aud The Evolution of Sez, 
by Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur 
Thomson. These volumes are published by 
Scribner and Welford, uniform in style and 
size, at $125 per volume. They are well 
maonfactured, handsomely printed, and 
enriched with illustrative drawings. 
The “Riverside Library for Young Peo. 
ple” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents per 
vol.) has received two interesting additions, 
Nos. 7 and 8 in the whole series. Java the 
Pearl of the East, by S. J. Higginson, a 
concise sketch of the history and resources 
of the island of Java, prepared for young 
readers by an autbor who has personal ac- 
quaintance with the island and has suc- 
ceeded in adding to the series a useful de- 
scription of a romantic, picturesque, but 
little known and out of the way part of the 
world. No. 8 in the same series, Girls 
and Women, by E.Chester, is a book of great 
good sense and first-rate practical didactics. 
All the volumes of this series are uniform 
in form and style, neat, handy, and well 
printed; 24mo. In William Koight’s 
** Philosophical Classics for English Read- 
ers’’ the latest number is Locke, by Prof. 
Campbell Frazer, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. This volume is very handsomely 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia, uniform iu style and form 
with the other numbers of the same series, 
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at $1.25 per volume. 
Sciences (The Open Court Pablishing Co., 
Chicago, Lll., 75 cents.) contains three pa- 
pers, which are designed to exhivit the re- 
lation of comparative pbilology, psychol- 
ogy, and of Old Testament Historv, in their 
most advanced forms, to some of the most 
important questions of theology and phi- 
losophy. The first is by Prof. H. Olden- 
berg, the second by J. Jastrow, and the 
third by Prof. C. H. Cornill, Professor of 
Theology at Kénigsberg. 


The Church tn the British Isles, Sketches 
of its Continuous History from the Earlt- 
est Times to the Restoration. (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co, $|-%5,) This is the second 








volume of Lectures published under the 
auspices of the Church Club of this city with 
the view of promoting the “ organic unity 
of Christendom”’ in connection with the 
overtures made by the Bishops of the Angli- 
can Communion to Christians everywhere 
to return to Catholic unity on the four-fold 
basis of the Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sac- 
raments, the Historic Episcopate. The 
Lectures, of which the present volume con- 
tains the second series, were set on foot “to 
elucidate in some measure the significance 
of the last of these points, the Historic 
Kpiscepate,”’ or in other words to show that 
Episcopacy is, to use Bishop Huntington’s 
phrase, the true Church ofthe Reconcilia- 
tion. The previous volume dwelt on the 
consensus of Christian antiquity and Church 
practice everywhere. The present series is 
designed to exhibit the continuous corpo- 
rate development of Anglican Church life in 
its descent from Apostolic beginnings. 
The lectures, are: The Celtic Church, by 
Bishop Doane; The Anglo-Saxon Church, 
by Prof. 8S. Hart; The Norman Period, by 
Prof. Alex. V. G. Allen; The Reformation 
Period, by Bishop Kingdon; and the Pari- 
tan Reaction, by Prof. Thos. F. Gailor. 
These lectures are all constructed on the 
basis of Anglican Episcopacy. The catho- 
licity they aim at is that of Anglican 
Episcopacy, and they indicate, especially 
in the lecture on “*The Reformation Period” 
and stil more in the one on ** The Puritan 
Re iction,”’ the defects,and limitations under 
which all such attempts at unity must labor 
while they deny the catholicity of any 
and every branch of the Church which 
holds to the unity of Faith, Spirit and Life. 
This is particularly apparent in the atti- 
tude of the closing lecture toward the Pari- 
tan movement, the Continental Reformers 
and the English Commonwealth. We note 
too, that Samuel Peter’s oft exploded 
fiction of the Connecticut “‘ Blue Laws,” 
still survives in this Southern Professor's 
mind. Wewonder if he adheres also tothe 
favorite illusion of the good old times 
that your full-blooded Negro had a tail. 


Tbe Hon. A. D. White, first President of 
Cornell, publishes My Reminisences of Ezra 
Cornell, a handsome brochure containiog 
Mr. White’s address before the University, 
Founder’s Day, January llth, 1800. It is a 
boble tribute nobly earned, whose finest feat- 
ureisthat it is notso much aeulogium as the 
revelation of a man who had much modest 
greatoess in him. It is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the history of Cor- 
nell University, as seen inthe life of the man 
who more than any other, always excepting 
Mr. White bimself, made it. There is an- 
other side to the story of the founding of 
Cornell which concerns the theory and de- 
velopment of higher education more nearly 
than that which is disclosed in this ad 
dress; but from a biographic poiut of view 
and considered as the portraiture of a man 
quietly, intelligently and nobly devoted 
to a erat end, nothing could be 
more delightful than this memorial ad- 
dress. It does not let us tarinto the inner 
life of a university, nor the problem of 
founding one. It does bring us into much 
too close connection with the dishonorable 
proceedings of menand parties who made 
difficulties in the Legislature and the jour- 
pals. It is sometimes rather hot for the 
serene atmosphere of the historic muse. But 
let ‘*the galled jade wince.”’ No doubt she 
deserves what she gets. Meantime we bave 
to remember that Mr. White’s Memoir deals 
witha very important step in the history of 
education in this country, and that the 
founding of Cornell was the opening of a 
chapter whose conclusion is not yet writ, 
tev. It started questions as to the theory ot 
education which had almost never before 
been raised in the history of our colleges. 
In a case where there was so much that was 
disgraceful in the opposition, it is not al- 
together easy to remember how much there 
was which proceeded from convictions which 
up to that time had controlled the schools ot 
learning, and have not yet been shown to be 
wrong. It is always the besetting danger 
of history written ia biographical form, 
that it assumes personal relations to the 
subject. Fortunately Mr. Cornell sits secure 
on his lofty seat, and Mr. White can well 
afford to say for him-all that be does say, 
and say so simply and so nobly, without 
forgetting that there are still two sides to 
the question which was started so boldly 
by the founding of Cornell. 


What are We to Believe? or, The Testt- 
mony of Fulfilled Prophecy. By John 
Urquart. (Fleming H. Revell. 75 cents.) 
This is the second edition of an English 
publication which presents in a clear and 
telling way with brevity and poiot the evan- 
gelical argument us drawn from prophecy. 
The author goes over the biblical predic- 
tions as to Tyre and Sidon, 45 to Exypt, 





Idumea, India and Babylon these ful- 
filled in the coming, person and work of 
Jesus Christ, and those which have their 
standing corroboration in the history of the 
Jews. The book is popularin form, more 
than usually free from the visionary apoca- 
lyptics and enthus‘asms which beset such 
books, and presents the subject in a rational 
as well as effective manner. Studies 
in the Book. By Revere Franklin Weidner, 
Professor and Doctor of Theology. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell. $1.00) This is the first ofa 
series of outline studies prepared primarily 
for the students of Mr. Moody’s Bible In- 
stitute at Chicago. These ‘Studies’ cover 
about half the New Testament, the four 
Gospels, the Acts, the seven General Epis- 
tles and the Book of Revelation. The 
author’s method asa teacher is inductive, 
and is intended to be helpful both to the 
teacher and to the student. Professer 
Weidner’s work has been ina line which 
has given him something like a special 
training to do this work well. It is a 
manual of method, and as such will be 
found thorough and suggestive. We should 
place it at the head of all manuals koown 
to us for the instruction of people’s 
classes ——— The Scriptural Doctrine 
of Recognition in the World to Come, 
This is the fifth edition of an excellent 
little treatise first published by the late Dean 
Zabriskie Gray. in 1875, for the comfort of 
believers who had lost Christian friends, It 
1s still as good and useful an aid as we have, 
(Thomas Whittaker. 60 cents.)——-The 
J. B. Lippiacott Co., Philadeliphia, pub- 
lish Some Remarkuble Passages in the 
Life of Dr. George De Benneville, This is 
a revised, corrected and enlarged reprint 
from the American edition of 1800 of the 
Rev. Elhanan Winchester’s translation cf 
Dr. Benneville’s own French manuscript. 
Dr. Benneville was a noble French refugee 
atthe Court of William III in Kegland, 
whither he fled for conscience’ sake. After 
maoy waaderings he came to this country, 
and died at Branchtown, now included in 
Philadelphia, in 179!, in his ninetieth year, 
greatly respected and beloved. The great 
thing in this little book isthe minute ac- 
couut of a very remarkable dream and of 
its.effect upon him. He remained to his 
death convinced that it was a vision, and 
the experience has often been compared to 
the well-known case of William Tennent. 
The book has been out of print for some 
time, is abundantly worth reprinting as one 
of the best supported and most remarkable 
examples of the kind. (Published by Con- 
verse Cleaves, Germantown, Penn., and sold 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 
ann 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Outing for this month leads us 
through Carthage and Tunis, among the 
Arabs of the street andthe Arabs of the 
Plains; through Kurope a- wheel with Mr. 
Frank M. Farwell; through the Yellowstone 
Park: through Henley on Thames; through 
Northwestern fields of sport; until we bear 
“The Winds of Destiny.”’ There is only 
one thing about this poem better than its 
name, and that is its author’s name. Could 
ever areader turn through a magazine and 
skip anything with such a signature as 
Marjorie Mucbmore? If it isn’t a pseu- 
donym, it ought to be. 








..«. The Cormopolitan for July contains 
a paper on “ High Life in Persia,” by 8. G. 
W. Bevjamin, our ex-Minister tot hat coun- 
try. Julian Hawthorne contributes a story, 
and Lafcadio Hearn one of his critical and 
descriptive sketches, ‘A Society of Many 
Colorings.’’ There are two articles of inter- 
est to anglers at this season; a poem by 
Mr. F. D. Sherman, who is always welcome 
for his delicacy and grace at least; and an 
attempt at verse making entitled “A 
Woman's Heart,”’ by a person whose nume 
we have never seen before and fervently 
trust we sball never see again. 


....Mr. R. H. Stoddard, under the title of 
“A Dark Woman ”’ in the current Belford, 
does his share in helping to read the riddle 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The guesses 
have been many, and all our iofermation 
has amounted to little. It now turns out 
that we know somewhat too much of this 
dark Mystery of the master’s—one Mary 
Fitton, a maid of honor in Queen Elizabeth's 
Court. This is one of Mr. Stoddard’s best 
essays, and full of interest to us all; for 
the world loves a lover, and delights in 
tracking him home, it would seem. ‘‘Some 
Notes ona Neglected Book,” by Joaquin 
Miller, isa wholesome plea for seriousness 
and nobility in literary work. We wish 
every poetaster could read it and lay it to 
heart. There would be less scribbling and 
more reverence in our millions of daily 
pages. 

--elt is the custom of The Harvard 
Monthly @ bave Ba opening article by 4 
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distinguished graduate or one of the pro- 
fessors of the University. Professer Royce 
contributes “A Neglected Study” to the 
July number. Dr. Royce is one of the 
most serious students in the college; he 
has a rare combination of the powers of 
deep thinking and clear expression; and he 
never writes for the sake of writing. The 
result is that everything that comes from 


his pen is of value; it is at once winning 
and sober, well considered, reasonable and 
far reaching. The preseut essay criticises 
the distinction which is always set between 
scientific philology and | what is called 

*mere literary criticism.’’ It is time that 
our literary criticisms 8. more seri- 
ously. There is some wholesome reading 
here for the faddists, those strange modern 
bein gs who settle upon the republic of let- 
ters, moving from field to field and devour- 
ing all before them. 


.Now, why should Boston any longer 
bow the knee to Henrik Ibsen?’ Behold, at 
her own door a propbet of realism has ap 
peared. His voice is heard crying iu The 
Arena, that pleasant plaee where Jews, 
Turks, infidels, heretics, D.D.’s, feathertops, 
Senators and Nonames wage welcome war 
on the social bugbears of to morrow and the 
day before yesterday. To be honest about 
it, Mr. Hamlin Garland has written a mod- 
ern play, ‘‘ Under the Wheel,” which is 
pretty certain to wina hearty approval from 
the Easy Chair and a no less hearty round 
of abuse and scorn from many whose chairs 
are not soeasy. If we could for once lay 
aside our prejudice and take the realist’s 
point of view, we would say that this is un- 
doubtedly one of the most vivid and prom- 
ising pieces of creative literature put forth 
by a rising author in many years. Itisa 
picture of Keston life and Western enter- 
prise accurate as a photograph. But it is 
easier to serve God and Mammon than to 
hobnob with Homer and imitate Ibsen. 


If it is true that we are in the midst of 
a revolution in art, and that. the work of the 
Iheevites, the Flykites, the Zolaites and the 
Slumbyvights is work which that ancient 
mythical thing called the soul of man will 
cherish and enjoy forever, then no less 
truly is the work of those others, Dante and 
Sophocles and Shakespeare and the rest, 
whom we so fondly called children of 
light, nothing but a cloud of dust kicked 
up in a dream. If not, not. De guatibus 
sauve qui pent. 

.The Atlantic is not a magazine’ one 
cares to make a ‘‘notice”’ of. It is much: 
pleasanter to saunter through its pages and 
say nuthing about it. Indeed, it may be 
that this feeling is a test of excellence 
of a certain kind. The perfect thing 
satisfies; and beauty does not excite. To 
take a turn through The Contributors’ 
Club, to look Over the Teacups at Dr. 
Holmes, or to see what Mr. Lowell has 
written [n a Volume of Sir Thomas 
Browne, is delightful in itself; to have to 
tell even one’s friends about it is a bore; 
and if these things do not appeal to your 
taste, and you would rather have Mr. Mer- 
win show you some more of his pet horses, 
or hear Mr. W. C. Lawton discourse of 
Odysseus and Nausicaa’ ; or if you want 
to know what Professor Shaler thinks of 
“Science and the African Problem,” or 
what Professor Hart has to say of * The 
Status of Athletics in American Colleges,”’ 
do turn to The Atlantic and read for your- 
self. For au independent American you 


are coming to be, in the matter of readin, 
one of the most hopelessly dependent crea- 
tures alive. You cannot read asingle thing 
for yourself. All your books have to be 
hashed over into montblies for you, and all 
your monthlies served up again in the Sun- 
day edition. [There is a blind, upgovern- 
able instinct in the midst of this metaphor 
which drives us to say that the Abyssinian 
method of cutting a raw steak from ihe liv- 
ing ox is preferable in every way. But 
don’t monkey with the metaphor when it’s 
in motion. |] 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Good Summer Books. 


Phelps-Ward’s 





The Master ofthe Magicians. $1.25. 
Henry James’s 
The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. $2.50. 


Clara Louise Burnham's 
The Mistress of Beech Knoll. $1.25. 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Tales of New England. $1.00. 
Betty Leicester. $1.25. 
Mary 8S. Tiernan’s 
Jack Horner. $1.25. 


Bret Harte’s 


A Waif of the Plaius. $1.00. The Heri- 
tage of Dedlow Marsh. $1.25. 
W. W. Story’s 
Conversations ina Studio. 32.50, 
Edmund Gosse’s 
Robert Browning: Personalia. 


A. P. Russell’s 


In « Club Corner. 81 25. 
A Club of One. $1.25. 


Dr. Griffiis’s 


A Lily Among Thorns. $1.25. 
Matthew Calbraith Perry. $2.00. 


$1.00. 


Dr. Peabody’s 
Graduates Whom I[ Have 


$1 25. 


Harvard 

Koowp. 
George Pellew’s 

John Jay. $1.25. 
Sweetser’s Guidebooks. 

New England. 41.50 

The White Mountains. 

The Maritime Provinces, 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent. postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 EAst 17TH St. NEw YORK. 





_, HARPER’ s PERIODICALS. 


BARPER'S NAGAsins. 
HARPRICS WEE ee ° 
BARPER'S BAZA * 
HAR td} YOUNG PEOPLE. * 

HARPER'S OT a LOO UR wut be sent by mau 
om receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS WRW YORK. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 


have a large and fine stock of 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS 


in all all departments. Book buyers looking for rare, 
out of print or scarce books will do well to communi- 
cate with them. 

Catalogues sent at request. 


26 WARREN STREET, New York. 











‘The most intensely iateresting ro- 
mance that has appeared in this country 
for years”; so writes to the Detroit Free 
Press one of the thousands of readers of its 
most popular prize story, 


ASONOFISSACHAR 


written for the Free Press by Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons of New 
York have just issued ‘* A SON OF ISSACHAR” 
in book form (cloth $1.50), and all those who 
followed the course of this stirring and ab- 
sorbing biblical romance in its serial form, as 
well as the thousands of readers to whom the 
story is new, wil! welcome the opportunity to 
possess it in complete and convenient form. 
‘*A Son OF ISSACHAR” #s, in reality, the 
romance of the son of the widow of Nain and 
the daughter of Jairua: it deals in bold but 
reverent manner with the events of Christ's 
ministry upon earth, and the form of the 
Master is ever present as a cause for the 
action and a background for the development 
of the story. The romance stands as a setting 
to some of the most familiar and most strik- 
ing phases of the Bible narrative, and is full 
of vivid pictures, realistic descriptions and 
practical studies of the land and the people 
to whom first was made known the world-wide 
mission of the Christ. Every student of the 
divine narrative, every lover of the sacred 
story, every follower as well as every doubter of 
the Lord, every admirer of pure romance 
purely told, every one who finds interest and 
absorption in @ well.sustained, dramatic and 
impress*ve narrative, may read with enjoy- 
ment, with thoughtfulness and with profit Mr. 
Brooks's really powerful story. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Views and Reviews: 


By W.E. HEN- 





Essays in Appreciation — Literature. 
Ley. Elzevir, l6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Mr. Henley is the well-known authorof “ A Book of 
Verses,”’ and is recognized as a singularly accom- 
plished critic of literature and art, These brief essays 
relate to some of the great figures of the French and 
English literary world, and reveal astyle at once 
light, graceful and trenchant. 


Famous Women 
Of the French Court. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 
THE OLD REGIME. Translated from the 
French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, by T.S. 
Perry. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The culmination of the gay and brilliant life of the 
French court andof the French nobility, of which 
Marie Antoinette was the central figure, during the 
last years before the revolutionary storm broke, is 
described in this volume with a fascinating vivacity 
and picturesqueness. 

ALREADY ISSUED: 


THE arty, DAYS OF THE EMPRESS 
wARIe. OUISE. With Portrait. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.2 

With 


THE w ive OFTHE rigst CONSUL, 
Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 
* He writes conamore of the splendor and glitter of 
th First Empire. He brings 4. ore the readera gay 
and changing series of social sketches. vivacious and 
animated on every page.’’—Christian Union. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N.Y. 


GLADSTONE 
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found. 








Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 


Authorized translation. Edited by WILLIAM ARCH- 
£R. In four 12mo vols. Each $1.25. 

Vol. JL. just iasued, containing * Lad nage of Ge 

trat.” * *The Vikings at Helgeland,”’ Pretend- 


Vol. II, containing “ Ghosts,” “Aa Enemy of the 


People,” * The Wild D ac k.’ 
ol. I. containing * * Biographical Introduction,’ 
“Portrait.” “A Doll’ 8 House ‘The League of 


Youth.” snd the “ Pillarsof Soc lety.’ 
Vol. [LV tofollow shortly. 


THE CONTE a SCIENCE 


. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Most of the volumes 
will be illustrated, containing between 300 and 400 
ages. Others to follow at short intervais. Crowa 
vo, cloth, $1.25 per vol. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
HYPNOTISM. 


Ky Dr. ALBERT MOLL. 


SANITY AND INSANITY. 


By Dr. CHARLES MéRcIER. With oumerous illus- 


trations. 
THE CRIMINAL. 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. With numerous illustrations, 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


With sp«cial reference to the origin and form of its 
survivals in Britain. By GEORGE L. GOMME. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. 


By Prof. PATRICK GepbD&sand J. ARTHUR THOM- 
SON, 


ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. 


By G. W. DE TUNZELMAN. With 88 illustrations. 


EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. 


By J. BLAND SUTTON. 130 illustrations. 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. 


By P. MANTEGAZZA. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 


By D. IsAAcC TAYLOR. With numerous illustrations. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. 

By JEREMIAH LYNCH, formerly President of the San 
Franeisco Geographical Society, and Member of 
the California State Senate. With 14 ful'-page il- 
lustrations. One vol., demy 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Mr. Lynch is an American who reside! many 
months at Cairo, from which he only recently re- 
turned. These sketches contain the substance of 
what he saw and what he heard while a resident in 
the Egyptian capital. The book contains descriptions 
of Old Cairo, of Cairo, and the Cairenes, of Sakkara 
and Memphis, of the Pyramids, and of a voyage upthe 
Nile, including visits to Luxor and to Thebes. It is a 
volume that describes Egypt as it is, rather than 
Egypt as it was, and as such it has a special value for 
all who would Keep abreast of the time in the knowl- 
edge of the world.—Phila. Times. 


*,* The abore books sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


IS THERE A GOD? 


The question is clearly answered in 


Christian Theism. 


A Brief and Popular Survey of the Evidences 
upen which it Rests; and the Objections Urged 
against it Considered and Refuted. By Rev. C, 
A. Row, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“Few men are better fitted to deal with this mo- 
mentous subject.””"— Every Thursday. 





“ Full of common sense.’’—Public Opinion. 


~e ay s Row’s scientific illustrations of his sub- 
ect are exceedingly well chosen and exceedingly 
we ht handled.”~—-The Churchman. 


*Canon Row is ¢ pomestanty clear and popular 
writer.”’— Literary World 


Truths to Live by. 


A companion to “ Every-day Christian Life.” 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., author of “ Life of 
Christ,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Like its predecessor, this new volume of Canon 
Farrar’s sermons treats of themes in practical daily 
life. Free from controversy, these discourses are 
searching in thought, luminous in teaching. and 
charming id eloquence. 


*,* Copies sent postfree on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bible House, New York. 





“My interest | in in the work is s not only liv ely but pro 
The exhibition of one of the very noblest of 
human characters.”"—Hawarden Castle, Oct. 12th, 1889. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. 


By SUSAN DABNEY SMEDES. 4th Edition, 12mo, Cloth. 341 pp. Price, $1.56. 


The fourth thousand, now ready, contains a fac-sinile of the Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s 
letter of enthusiastic praise to the author, dated October 12th, 1889. 


‘“‘The most interesting book that has ever been written about the South.’’—Joel 


Chandler Harris. 


‘The writer leads us into a new field—the daily life and experiences of a Southern 
gentleman living with his large family of sons and daughters in the midst of his slaves. 
It furnishes a picture of the life of a Southern country gentleman of from 30 to 40 years of 


age, complete and accurate in detail. 


It is the life of a proud, guileless and honorable 


gentleman—such a character as Thackeray loved.’”’—St. Louis Republican. 


Supplied by Booksellers or by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Highest of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov. Report, 1889. 





ROY. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


For twenty-five years the Standard Baking Powder. The 


very Giant of leavening agents. 


Has a larger use than all 


other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 

No other baking powder is “‘just as good as Royal,” either 
in strength, purity or wholesomeness. 

No other baking powder has been shown to equal it, or 
approach it, in leavening power and general usefulness, by 
the official tests of the United States or Canadian Govern- 
ments, by the State Food Commissioners, or by Municipal 


Health authorities. 


No other baking powder makes such light, sweet, delicious 
and wholesome food, and no other will maintain its strength, 
or go so far, or is so economical as the Royal. 

For these reasons Royal Baking Powder has more enthusi- 
astic friends among the housekeepers of America than any 
other article in the domestic economy of the household. 

The Royal always gives perfect satisfaction. 


Light §weet Wholesome Bre 
Delicious Pastry 











INCORPORATED. 
HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is an incorporated stock company whose sole and exclusive business is the manufacture 
and sale of School and College Text-Books, Maps and Charts. Its principal places of business are New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. It has purchased and is the absolute owner of the school-book publications heretofore issued by D. Appleton & Co., A.5. Barnes 
& Co., Harper & Brothers, Ivison, Blakeman & Co., and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., and it engages faithfully to carry out all contracts 


made by these firms for the publication and supply of their respective text-books, 


The educational public has long given a generous 


and friendly patronage to these several houses, and in assuming the more exclusive relation to the school literature of the country the 
officers and directors of the Company expect to be better able to serve their friends and deserve well of the public. 
Among the advantages of this Company over every other method of association are the following: 


First. The American Book Company is not a trust, or trustee, for other parties, but 
is the absolute owner of all its publications, accountable only to its authors and to the 
public. 

Second. The union of these varied interests under one ownership will reduce the | 
price of school-books by enabling the publisher to manufacture them at less cost and | 
to deal more directly with the consumer. 

Third. It brings the market much nearer than ever before to the people of the 
whole country, there being several chief distributing center< on a» equal footing as re- 
gards discounts. | 

Fourth. It brings to the service of the Company and the public the best trained | 
ability in eyery branch of school-book making, aud «il the sj ecial skill which experi- 
ence has developed in the management of the busi ess 


Filth. It secures to the local trade and to school boards a saving of time and trou- 
ble in ordering and receiving supplies and a material reduction in the cost of transpor- 
tation, as all the various books of the Company may now be obtained from one source, 

Sixth. It offers a great variety of text-books in each department of school work, 
from which teachers and school officials may more easily and without opposition make 
selections to meet all possible requirements of the school or college course. 

Seventh. It will operate todo away with the annoying and frequent changes of 
books in use by removing to a large extent the axitation and friction which has hitherto 
existed. 

Eighth. It will tend to place the competition for the favor of American schools solely 
on the ground of merit and actual service, and to this end the Company invites the open 
and honorable competition of all houses engaged in the business of school-book publication. 


Tue American Book Company desires to establish close relation with the actual consumers of its books, and to give them 


the benefit of the lowest possible prices. To this end— 


I. It offers to send its books to any address inthe United States free of charge for 
postage or express on receipt of the wholesale list price, thus placing in the hands 
of the consumer, even in the remotest and smallest village in the country, an effective 
safeguard against extravagant charges and profits on the part of local dealers or trans- 
portation companies. 


It will employ its combined capital, labor and experience to 


II. It will contract directly with Boards of Education in any part of the coun- 
try to supply text-books for a term of years at reduced prices, and will give guaranty 
with satisfactory bond that if at any future time the Company’s prices shall be reduced, 
a corresponding reduction shall be made in all existing contracts. 


sustain the high reputation of the books now on its list and to 


produce new ones of the highest quality at the least cost, and it will offer all its publications at the lowest price at which similar 


publications can be bought in any country. 
New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, June 24th, 1890. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 


Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
74 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 






“MANY BOOKS IN ONE.” 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED in reading, writing 
and speaking the English Language with hints on 
Composition and Proof-reading. New edition with 


A.H.Andrews & Co. | complete index, by MARION H. TIwBALS. 12mo 
1% Wabash Ave., handsome cloth, $1.00. At all booksellers er by 
Chicago. 





mail. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
26 Warren Street, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
ANT tee Tats capsslinen copy of the paper 
wou 6 ve a specimen 
nt to a friend can We acoommonated by send- 








Wo whlch be woulé like the paper sea. 





The People’s Hymnal. 


Por Church Worship, Oollege Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Bchools. 
Edited with the greatest care by REV. E. 3. LORENZ, author of the “ Revival Series” and a number of 
P lar books, ieted by a carefully chosen comm of leading musicians. 
It contains the bert hymns and tue tupeswhich have become most in con: 
SA In addition ge ee Se later devotional {i alae ep pave nes 5 in eur gor ane 
and lithograph sides, price, post paid. 6 oomtns cloth sides, $1.0. fpeciai rates to churches. 
SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 








34 (92%) 
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Recent Books. 
Miss Brooks, 


A Story. By Et1za 0. Wurre. authorof”A Brown- 
ing Courtship.” imo, cloth, $1 00. 
fresh. denghtru' story of life im and about Boston. 


Fame and Sorrow 
And Other Stories. 


By HONORE DE BALZAC. Translated by Miss K, P 
Wormeley. !2mo, halt Kuso. uniform with our 
edition of Balzac’s Works, #1.% 

NoTe.—This was thetitie (Gloire et Matheur) under 
which the story was first publ shed in 100. The name 
was changed tn It4/ 10 La Maison du Chat-jul-pelote. 
The awkwardness of the title in English (The House 
of the Cat-playing-ball) leads the tennslator to use 
the original name given by Balzac. 


In addition to this re mark able story the volume 
contains the following, viz.: * Colonet ¢ ‘habe rt." "The 
Athe ist « Mass.” “L a Grange Breteche,” “The Purse,’ 
aad La Grenadlere 

New Volumes of Summer Reading, 


Paper Covers, 50 cents each. 


Inside Our Gate. 


BY CHRISTINE CHAPLIN BRUSH. 


A Woodland Wooing. 


BV ELEANOK PUTNAM. 


Albrecht. 


BY AKLO BATES. 


Chata and Chinita. 


By Loutse PALMER HEAVEN. 


These charming stories are too well known and 
popular to need further description. 


NEARLY READY. 


Two Charming Volumes. 
By Leafy Ways. 
Idyls of the Field. 


Ky F. A. KNIGHT. 
imo, cloth. 

These are the (first American editions of two as de 
lHehtful beok< as have been issued for some time. 
They tell of Nature in her most charming and inter- 
esting moods, and will prove most desirable com- 
panions on a summer day. 


Illustrated by E. T. Compton 


A Complete List of all Publiestions ntiled free on 
application, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


WHAT JONN G. WHITTIER SATS: 

“2 find Tus Tausire pens so kindly sent me 
the best I have used for a long time. Indeed, . 
— they are a great improvement upoo an 

w inthe market, and every writer who om 
om will, like myself, ly thank thee = 
them. I am truly thy f friend, ~ G. Whittier, 

If vour Stationer does n 


THE TADELLA see PENS 


Pv, “oT. Pave book 
AND BTATIONEN Y ¢O.. ST. PAUL, 
Bine., or HENRY BAINBRIDGE & CO, 
NEW YORK CITY. Mention this Paver. 






— of 


Me 


—btr. Z i 





ovr BUREAU oF ADVERTISING, 
Gi: Service, Send i pecial Catalogue of 
tral ‘oo papers. Tkscne Street. N. ¥ 











MUSIC. 
WINNOWED SONG By Ira D, Sankey 
dU Is the latest, largest 
or pitahes strongest, cheapest and best Suncay-School Song Book 
blished, Price uc. percep in any quantity.express- 
are ~ —, If by ma 
ver, & Main, 
Gork and C nicago. | 


l5e. per copy additional. 


| Tee John Church Co., 
Cincinnati & New York. 





FISSHE] 


aan MODERATE PRICES, 
DMWTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


HYMN BOOKS 
Of Every Kind and Description. 


SELECTIONS COMPILED BY THE MOST 
OOMPETENT AUTHORITIES. 


Mechanical Features Unsurpassed. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


No. 751 Broadway, New York City. 


We beg to call the attention of our patrons to the 
invaluanle list of Hymna Hooks published by us, any 
of which will be sent postpaid tor exumination—or 
actual sale—on receipt of price 

inthis line of books we joint with special pride to 
our“ CARMINA SANCTORUM ” by Dra. Koswell P. 
Hitchcock and Zachary Eddy, published in every 
atyle of binding, with and without notes and respon- 
sive readings. Though but recently placed on the 
market, the sales have doubled up for the last year in 
the face of the fiercest competition which only could 
make headway against us by offering even exchange 
where we had quoted regular rates. 
Send for samples and convince yourself that the 
“CARMINA SANCTORUM"” contains an invaiuable 
collection of the choicest hymns, such as will tncite 
hearty and Spontaneous Congregational singing, a 
feature so earnestly desired by every true wor- 
shipper. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Plato E xtra ae r 
Hymns and Tunes.. $2 
Do. with Scripture peaemngs 1.40 ’ 





Hymns only. Pew Edition ; 0.75 

Do, Pocket Ea 0.45 
Do. Readers’ ° . 1.00 2.00 350 
Chapel Ed. H.and 7... sonee ae 1w 3.00 
Oo. with Readings....... ine 1.75 ] 
Acripture‘Keadings. sep. cones Ge 1.20 2.01 
Prayer Meeting Edition. . 0% 1.00 iw 
Baptist Ed. People’s Praise Book. <4 2.% 4.0 


We: also publish lymu 
Praise,’ $1.00 and ws 
$12 with L. itur + B10. 
Song,” $1.20 and. 
Hs mnal,”’ $1.75 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU WANT AN 


ORGAN, |; 


then baythe best, the 


. ’ 

Packard Organ. 

Handsomest Cases, 

Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue Free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 


Songs of 
yume. ot he Church,” 

*Holbrook's Worsnip in 
“Hall and Lasar’s Evangelical 








EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1&2. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $2004 year. September 2. For tilustrated 
catalogue. write rr. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Gieenwich, R. 


FORT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE I INSTITUTE. 
For young women. St 5. Appolblments 
and Advantages, "$2 send for Iilugtraved Cata- 
logue, Jos. E. KING, D.U.. Pres., Fort Edward, } 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


TARRYTOW N-ON-HU DSON, New York 
A home school with refined surroundings. Bulla- 
ings steam heated. Teogoast ly, equipped Gymna- 
sium. Boys pre qpees d for Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton. A. ARMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeton, N.J. Term begins September 
lith. Established Is6l. Full corps of Teachers. All 
meanepes taught. Address 
v. HENKY KEEVES, Ph.D., 


OHTO, Nery 
HAKC OU RT PLACE SEMINARY. 

A school ofthe highest grade for young tadies and 

girls. Estabit<hed apon original lines its growth has 

been remarkable. Pupils last year from sixteen 

States. For catalogues address, 

Miss ADA I. AYER. B. A., Principal. 


OBO, Gambier. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A select school for boys. (7th year. Location of 
rare beauty and healthfulness. on a hill-top, eleven 
hundred feet above sea-level. Elegant buildings. 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation tor College or 
Business. Careful supervision of health, habits and 
manners. Particular atiention paid to the training 
of young boys. Remarkavle growth during the past 
five years. Large new gymnasium and drill hall. 
For catalogues aadress the Rector 

LAWKENC E RUST, LL.D. 


FINDERG A RTNERS TRA INED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address, Osweco 
State Normal & fraining School, Oswezo, N.Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN CC. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Kev. JAMes C. MAC a Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. rsey 


I YNDON HALL, Seaminbapein N. ¥. A 
4 Girls’ Boarding and dy a hool, 42d yest. ¢ ir- 
UEL W. BUCK, 


New York Cc ity, 21 East Mth Street. 

Metropolitan Couservatory of Music, The 
most select musical school in the United States. Excip 
tional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, (*rgan, Violin, 
Harmony and the Langusges. Successful musicians 
and eminent teachers comprise the facult) —all actu- 
ally employed at the Conservatory. Prominent 
amongthem are: Dudley Buck. Albert R. Parsons, 
ay Piano-forte Department, Harry Rowe Shel- 
. Louis Arthur Russel!, George M. Greene. Appli- 
conte without musical talent not accepted. Send for Cir. 
H. W.Greene,Gen’l Man’r. C. B. Hawley, Musical Dir. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1853 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat of JAY COOKE 
will begin its torty-first yesr Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals, Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS H. A, DILLAYE. 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 


PIV ATS HOME AND SCHOOL 
the F: EBLEIN MI 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 








Principal. 








culars by mail. 














EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1866. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY o ¥Abfes 


will beuin its sixty-second year September Iith, 15), 
offering enlarge’ opportunities for a thorough and 
refining education. The new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, taranene the best modern con 
ve aivneee or the health and comfort of pupils. 
Term a year. ‘ ~ 

PHIL rE i Mok EEN, PRINCIPAL, Andover, Mass. 


ACADE MY AND, epOME. FOR 


(sixty-fifth year of Academy, Teves rg Home.) 
Thorough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. gent reterences given and required. 

H. ROOT, Principal, Gree nwich, Conn. 


AMHERST SU MMER sbHOOL 
of Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathematics 
and Physical Education. nto Aug yw? ss 
Amherst College, July 7th to August Sth, Ib 
For program address Prot. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For vouR QAR BINS scHoot N. 


Will re-open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for ( Solioge. 

FANHL EV HAL i Montvale, Mass. Home 

School tor young ladies. For circulars, address 
MISS M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


enty Instructors. 
Opens Mctober Ist. dress Hon. E. H,. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A jOLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, , ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
racuate and ‘Undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek. Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, “ld French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
Tr Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hie- 
pn ‘olitical Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 

Non nm Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Di: 

Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowsh! (value 
ret in Greek. English, Mathematics, History, and 

jology. For Program, address as above. 


























J SEMINARY, Men- 
BOSE ANY ration one of a in New En land. 





The ate School 
an pupergs We Wischrer f Hall. English,Classical 
an ome comforts and 
social cultivation. aree fiding on )— <I. new. No 
crowd nt, licants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. AR x GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


AYUGA KA E MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurore, 5 ‘or ilimstrated circular, address 

K. nich PINE. A.M., Principal. 
GHAPPA p4 p+ AY in ms ey 7 


and Pleture. ‘eo uhe ‘Hills. bene A. from 


set ork ts Fag Tallon SARE 











ormaaasney Healy ee eet roe 





Bih A’ Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW vrenpikeensie8:v 


55 Year. Prepares thoronghly for Coliege. the 
, -- Ri, Acadew ee = 3t usiness Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





ONNECTICU i. WALLINGFORD. 
OSEMA RY 74 Lf 
sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Miss RU UTZ-REES Miss LANSI nS, Principals. 
Christmas term begins Oct. 2d, 


TEMPLE amor ELA pres” SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sprin N.Y. Th -sixth year be Zins 
sept. 17. Address C Tras. F. Dov 'D, Ph.D,, Pres 


MISS a cupaeey BOARDING 


For the reception of 8 pupils only. 
Students prepared for Vassar entrance by qnte ate. 
Apply 25 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N N.Y. 








-Ursinus College, 


COLLEG EV ILLE, PA.,., 
Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., LL.D., Pres, 


An Institution founded on a distinctively Evangeli- 
cal Protestant basis. Full courses of study, with a 
Theological Department. Thorough in its methods 
in every respect. A desirable location. Apply for 
catalogues to URSINUS : SOLL EGE, College- 
ville, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Ten Fellowships $100 each, with free tuition, open 
to graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address, Ls WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
WELLS COLLEGE Aoture NY. 
AURORA, N.Y 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful ‘and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September lv, 
1890. Send for Cats nloque. 
E. 3. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dozen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, beginning Aug. 27th. 
Send for catalogue to Kev. G. M. STEELE, Prin. 


WILSON COLLEGE yore 


wo EN 
Fer z corqlegne or advice on ropa gteen address 
DGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t ~ Chambersburg, Pa, 








It you contemplate 
attending Comme ! 


‘\YOUNG MAN, 25%: 


cial School, it wile 

BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 3.4 ‘antes 
where, though you may live a thousand miles away. 
A thorough examination of this great school, and 
comparison of it with all others, will Ve you to 
 eamed decide the question. illustrated a 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N. 








WANTED. 
ANTED! every Mfownship as agent for 


“Saputoon,  ThG Home Beyond,” 





scription book, 
or” Views of Heaven,” by BIsHuP FALLOWS. The 
choicest commendations from leading clergymen 


Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 


BARBER, C. W., Fenton, Mich., resigns. 

BUTLER, T. M., Foxcroft, Me., accepts call to 

Canton, Mass, 

CARTER, E. Tausor, inst. July Ist, Green- 

ville, Mich. 

ELDER, J. F., D.D., New York City, called to 

Calvary ch. = Albany, m. Gs 

GARDINER, F. M., Washingten. D. C., accepts 

call to Elizabethport, N N.J. 

GRANT, JAmes, Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts 

call to State St. ch., Springfield, Mass. 

GREUL, FRANK B., Philadelphia. called to the 

Berean ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

JOHNSON, Epwarp A., Binghampton, N. Y., 

resigns. 

JULIAN, J. H., Mt. Gilead, accepts call to 

Prospect, O. 

LINDSLEY, A. L., D.D., Oakland, Cal., accepts 
call to Unton Ridge, Wash. 

LUMBAR, T. W. 8 

resigns. 

NORTHROP, C. V., inst. July Ist., Goshen, Ind. 

PHILLIPS, J. A., inst. recently, Salem, Mo. 

TEMvLE, L. D., Twenty-third St. ch., New 

York City, declines to withdraw his resig- 

nation. 

WISHART. A. W., Greene, accepts call to 

Second ch., Troy, N. Y. 


-, North Brookfield, N. Y., 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, WILBeERT L., accepts call to Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

ARMSTRONG, CHARLES N., Osakis, Minn., 


resigns. 

BAGmstd., FREDERICK, inst. July Ist, Alba, 
Mich. 

BARROWS, CHarues D., First ch., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., resigns. 

BAKER, Situ, inst. July 6th, 

ch.. Minneapolis. Minn. 

BLAKELY, Quincy, Marlboro, N. H., resigns. 

BROODS , Geo. W., inst. July Ist, Dorchester, 

Mass. 

BYINGTON, GeorGE P., Shoreham, called to 

East Hardwick, Vt 

DOW DEN, WILtrAM H., inst. July Ist, Wash- 

ington. N.H. 

EDWARDs, Nica#o.as T., Amboy, accepts call 

to Kewanee, Iil. 

GILMAN, Burton 8., 

signs. 

HEBBARD, StepuHen S., Menomonie, called to 

Viroqua, Wis. 

HICKS. Lewis W., 

signs. 

JAMES, Davip R., Oberlin Theo. £em., accepts 

call to Primgnar, la. 

LANDERS, W. P., Boston University, accepts 

call to First ch. Huntington, Mass. 

LYON, CLARENCE C., Andover Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts calito Bartlett, N. H. 

MALLORY, CHARLES W., Charlotte. Mich., 
accepts call to West Hartford, Conn. 

MERRILL, WILLIAM C., Sacramento, accepts 
call to First ch., San Diego, Cal. 

PALMER, FRANK H., Weymouth, Mass., called 
toa professorsh ip in the North Pacific Theo. 
Institute, Honolulu, H. | 

PEEKE, GEorGE H., inst. July Ist, Brooklyn 
Viilage, O. 

RICE, AuGustus M., 
Royalston, Mass. 

ROSE, Epwin, Lowell and Westfield, Vt., re- 
signs. 

SEWALL, WILLIAM, Charlton, called to Tem- 
pleton, Mass. 

SMITH, JAmMeEs M., Waterville, Minn., resigns. 

TODD, Joun W., Barnesville, Minn., resigns. 

WALLACE, GEORGE R., Chicago, I11., accepts 
call to East Saginaw. Mich. 

WHITE, JAMES M., Wauwatosa, called to. Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 


Park Avenue 


North Thetford, Vt., re- 


First ch., Pueblo, Col., re- 


Dover, accepts call to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ARMSTRONG, T. C., Mills City, Mont., accepts 
call to La Grande. Ore. 
BEALE, D. J., Johnstown, Penn., resigns. 
BEECHER, WILLIAM A., Middleport, N. Y., 
accepts call to Wyoming, Penn. 
BLACK, JAmes T., Frederickton, O., 
call to East Boston, Mass. 

BACON, ALBERT S., Oneida Castle, accepts call 
to the Niagara Falls ch., N. Y. 

CHATTERTON, G. H., Peru, called to Middle- 
field Center, N. Y. 

CLAPPERTON, P. J., inst. June 24th, Burling- 
ton and Garrattsville, N. Y. 

CRAIG, J. M., Holyoke, Mass., accepts call to 
Newport, R. 1. 

HILL, R. A., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Mariaville, N. 

HORTON, F. A., a Oakland, Cal., 
call to Providence, R. I. 

IRWIN, J. K., D.D., inst. July Ist, Newport, 0. 

JOHNSON, C. HARMON, McCormick Theo. 
Sem., accepts cail to Pierre, So. Dak. 

KARNER, GeorGe, Manchester, N. H., re- 
signs. 

LOWE, Epson A,, inst. June 20th, Ottawa, O. 

nat, tg J. = Alvarado, accepts call to San 

t 

MOORE. 7. ve + Helena, Mont., accepts call to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MURPHY, A. A., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

RAGAN. J. W.. inst. July ist, Westminster ch.-. 
Baltimore, Md 

ae J. G., Carthage, accepts call to Webb 

it 
RICE, Wie AAM A., Syracuse, called to Troy, 


RICE, W. H., Addison, N. Y., resigns 
VAN DYCK. E. D., Carlisle, acce opts call to 
Jobnsonville, N. 
ware. 8. M., Clinton, Mo., called to Omaba, 
eb. 


accepts 


accepts 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BATTEN. L. W., Prot. = St. George’sch., 
Philadelphia, Fuaa, “. Dae 
CUSHMAN, GeorGge F Prot. Epis., died 
June sth. . Brooklyn, x. aged 71. 
Wintted 4 Pres., Cincin- 


FRENCH y.H.,D.D., 
nati, Shio. accepts call to Rushville, Ind. 
MARVIN, J: P., “Christian,” inst. July Ist, 
ndall, 
cCLESTER. R Pres., Brownedale, 


qm 
called to Grove dine 4 
MILLETT, Josera, Ref., Monta: ue, N. J., 
accepts call - Bloomingdale, = 
P OCTOR, CHARLEs H., t. Epis., died June 
26th. Pine Blut, Ar Ark. aged 4 





and religious papers. Justthe book for a Christe 
mas Present. Address 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 





ioe wr putin anderbilt Privt- 









103 State Street, Chicage, 


1. 
RAWLINGS, J. M., So. Pres., Charlottesville, 
RIFFE FF rasiemted foSb eanbure. 8. 0. oes pte call to 
| Allegheny, Penn 
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Missions. 


MISSION MEETING AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





——— = 
— ——_— 











THE Bible House at Constantinople has 
been a busy place for the last two weeks. 
The Mission to Western Turkey has been 
holding its annual business meeting in one 
part of the building, while in another the 
native Synod of Bithynia has been having 
its annual session. Each of these bodies 
has had representatives with the other, and 
on one or two occasions one body has met 
with the other for special purposes, or both 
bodies have togetLer adjourned, as on last 
Monday, when both attended the annual 
meeting of the Constantinople branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance in the chapel of 
the Dutch Legatien in Pera. The hum ef 
business has been about the place. Althe 
of course the work done at these meetings 
has mainly a local interest, there is room 
for general interest in any summing up of 
the results, or of the outiook, as revealed 
by the reports and discussions on them. 

The state of the field has been better than 
at some times during the past year in the 
matter of Government interferences. The 
schools have had on the whole more free- 
dom than in previous years, it being now 
understood that they are not subject to the 
willful meddling of petty officials. But 
there has been much disturbance of the 
book trade of the Mission, owing toa dread 
on the part of the provincial authorities of 
treasonable books that might excite the 
Armenians This dread leads them in many 
cases to suppress the sale of all books, as 
the simplest way of keeping out the bad. 
Notable among the instances of this class 
of interferences with the work of the mis- 
sions in Turkey has been the attempt to 
suppress the Hymn Book in use in all the 
Protestant churches and the Bible Diction- 
ary published by the Mission. The trouble 
with the Bible Dictionary is that it gives a 
definition of the word ‘“‘ Armenia,” as oc- 
curring in Second Kings and in Isaiah. 
One high Turkish official adopted the sen- 
sible view that as God did not create the 
Ottoman Empire when he created the world 
it is proper to speak of countries which ex- 
isted before the light of Osman dawned. 
The prevailing opinion is not, however, so 
liberal, and condemns the book todestruc- 
tion. The Hymn Book is found objectiona- 
ble because the expressions ‘“ Christian sol- 
dier,” ‘Sure I must fight if I would win,” 
etc., are deemed liable to misapprehension. 
This reveals a degree of nervousness on the 
part of the Turkish officials which is not 
perhaps surprising, but which is none the 
less a serious obstacle to the prosecution of 
the work of the Mission. 

On the other hand, the improvements 
slowly made in the means of travel in Asi- 
atic Turkey are a distinct assistance to the 
missionary in his touring operations. In 
the territory reached from the city of 
Smyrna the two railways leading out of 
that city have now been prolonged so far 
into the interior as to make a saving of one- 
half in the time required for visiting the 
principal towns from Smyrna. I north- 
ern Asia Minor the railway from Constan- 
tinople to Angora is fairly under way. The 
section from Nicomedia to Ada Balzar, 
where is a thriving church and a large 
girls’ school, has just been opened to traf- 
fic. Other railways, along the coast of the 
Black Sea from Constantinople to Heraclea, 
aud from Samsoun to Sivas, are seriously 
contemplated. It is evident that there is at 
last a beginning in the opening up of this 
extreme western part of Asiatic Turkey to 
the world. The effect of the new ways will 
be to reduce the difficulties of missionary 
operations, but it will also be to introduce 
to the simple people of the land the doubt- 
ful morality of the European free thinker. 
Then will come the test of the Christianity 
of the young churches. 

The reports of the mission stations show 
progress. There has been no one case of 
marked revival during the year, such as has 
been seen at Aintab and some other places 
in Turkey. But there has been a marked 
religious interest in many places, and the 
number ad ‘ed to the churches on profession 
was larger than in any one year before. 
The work among the Greeks on the Black 
Sea coast shows that they are waking up to 
the need of knowing something about the 
religion which they have so long professed 
asa matter of form. The theological semi- 
nary at Marsovan will graduate this year a 
class of eleven, of whom five are Greeks. 
Persecution of the Evangelical Greeks has 
been less this year, and in one place the cu- 
rious fac: is report ed that while three years 
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made to suffer generally for their faith, this 


year the people have chosen a Protestant 
to be the chief man or elder of the village. 
Several schemes for church building show 
the interest and even enthusiasm of the 
people. At Fatsa, on the Black Sea, the 
people are bard at work hauling timber and 
stone and making their own church, with- 
out asking assistance from abroad. At 
Ordou, where is a congregation of 250 
Greeks, they meet in a rotten old dwelling- 
house, and ask for aid from the Board tothe 
extent of one-third of the cost of the charch 
which they propose to build. 

The subjects of deliberation in the Mis- 
sion meeting were practical in the highest 
degree. The great problem is how to carry 
ou the work in hand, or imperiously de- 
manding to be taken up. Retrenchment 
is the order of the day, and yet Turkey is 
not yet evangelized. The problem is to 
make bricks without straw. The one point 
on which the Mission appeared to havea 
positive opinion as te the means of relief 
was in regard to the sending out of new 
missionaries. As a rule it wants no mis- 
sionaries sent out if the state of the fun is is 
such that the missionary’s salary must 
diminish the amount available for support 
of native pastors and schools. At thesame 
time the Missicn made a strong appeal for 
the enlargement of work in the Smyrna 
field, a territory as large as the State of 
New York whichis as yet very inadequately 
equipped. The theological seminary of the 
Mission is another vital point which re- 
ceived attention, and seemed to be an ex- 
ception to the rule that enlargement of ex- 
pense cannot be made. By way of helping 
to meet the need of funds a plan was 
adopted for reducing the expense of circu- 
lating the books published by the Mission, 
which will be an experiment for some time, 
but if successful will save some money by 
putting more of the work of circulating 
upon the natives. It is certainly to be hoped 
that the churches at home in their interest 
in new flelds wil! not think of leaving the 
work in Turkey half done. In Turkey, if 
anywhere, it is true that the night cometh 
when no man can work. Politica) changes 
may arrest everything. The opportunity is 
now; it may not occur again. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, June 6th, 1890, 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 
LESSON FOR JULY 13th. 


THE GREAT SUPPER.—LvRE xiv, 15 24. 

Notes.—‘‘ Heard these things.’’—Read 
Christ’s table talk, verses 2-14.- ** Shall 
eat bread in the Kingdom of God.’’—“ Eat 
bread ’’ is a Hebrew idiom. To eat bread is 
to have a meal. Happy is he who is admit- 
ted to a celestial banquet.- ‘* Come, for 
all things are now ready.’’—The Oriental 
repast is different from those in the far Oc- 
cident. With usthe exact hour is agreed 
upon beforehand; with them after the in- 
vitation indicating the day,a last call or 
warning was sent out by the master of the 
house, indicating the hour of readiness. 
Thus there could be no excuse for delay or 
absence. “ Began to make excuses.”’—A 
preconcerted movement. These trivial ex- 
cuses show unguarded hatred of the giver of 
the feast. In order to “ beg off ’’ they give 
pretexts, not reasons. ** Strects and 
lanes.”"—The beggars that congregate by 
dozens in the city squares; the pariahbs of 
society—and then also the lower class still, 
those that had no regular seat or begging- 
spot; whoare outcasts from poverty itself and 
sku|k in the dark, narrow, cross streets and 
by-ways “ Highways and hedges.”’— 
Having gathered the rabble of the city, take 
those that are the most despised of all, the 
leprous, those that are not allowed within 
the city walls. Even against the Jewish 
law. compel all unclean Jews and Gentiles 
to come to the rich feast. 

Instruction —Christ teaches in language 
that no one can misunderstand the Gospel 
of the poor; but it is the Gospel of human- 
ity. The outcast, the poor, the unclean, 
these form the majority of this earth’s pop 
ulation. The Kingdom of Heaven was evi- 
dently prepared especially for these. Com- 
fortiess and unloved in this world, they 
shall inherit peace and love in the next, 
The rich, the influential, are not to be con- 
strained to Christ; but the poor and suffer- 
ing are compelled to the Great Supper. He 
who knew not where to lay his head, draws 
by the power of unearthly sympathy the 
homeless to an Eternal Home. 

Christ put his finger blantly on the com- 
monest defect in human character—the art 
of making excuses. The unbeliever multi- 
plies excuses by the score to keep up the 
courage of a rationally aatenable position. 
The believer makes up excuses to satisfy 























his conscience for the duties not performed 
which his profession forces upon him. Ex- 
cuses are common in the home and at the 
office, whether they have to do with religion 
or not. An excuse is always unmapnly. 
Reasons and excuses should not be con- 
founded. Let every one who fails in his 
duty to God and man fraakly acknowledge 
it; he will gain in self-respect more than be 
will lose in pride. The Christian cannot 
make excuses for careless service without 
insulting Him whose name he bears. 

The first was the farmer’s excuse. It is 
typical, because so much in accordance 
with human nature. As if « piece of land 
couldn’t last over-night! ‘‘Cburch is 80 
far away. Haying comes to-morrow, and 
the scythes must be ground. I reckon God 
understands it, and will let me off this 
Sunday.” You think so, do you’ Beware 
lest your neighbor, who rents his plot from 
you and who has too few square roods for 
cultivation, is called and you not chosen! 
The farmer’s excuses fer giving up Chris- 
tian culture, for violating the Sabbath Day, 
for compremising with God and conscience, 
are many and delusive. God first. with 
hovor, manhood and loyalty to the ideal of 
Christ, and He whu feeds the sparrows will 
give your land its increase. 

The next was the business man’s excuse. 
A good bargain is no doubt a fit resource of 
self-congratulation. But where does the 
reason come in for swapping a pair of oxen, 
ora new house, ora consignment of goods; or 
any other business success for insolvency 
with God’ Business is business, and its 
needs are imperative and must be attended 
to; but when God calls and Duty sounds the 
trumpet for action, there can be no doubt 
or hesitation. The smaller must give way 
to the larger interest. Who shall weigh the 
gain of a few dollars with the acquisition 
of eternal life? It is better to lose a thou- 
sand bargains than apn invitation from 
Christ—“*Come! for all things are now 
ready.” 

But there are no more subtle excuses for- 
warded to the Judgment seat than those of 
the home. “Can unadulterated Christian- 
ity stop a baby’s everlasting yells’ ‘Can 
the priucip’es of Christ keep a cook in or- 
der’ ‘A religious life at home is sucha 
drag; besides nobody ses us. What’s the 
use *” ‘‘Family prayers areall right enough 
to educate a family of growing children; 
but we two older ones, just married, we 
can’t think of such a nuisance quite yet.” 
The amount of “ hedging,” with inclina- 
tion and duty iu the seclusion of a home is 
appalling. No census-taker can compute 
these slips by the way. Yes! a thousand 
time yes! Christianity can bring up a 
baby better than irresponsible worldlicess. 
The patience that Christianity cultivates 
can deal with a cook aud preserve order 
aud peace in the home. Yes; a continual 
high purpose of life, brought about and fed 
by constant religious communion will dou- 
ble the pleasures of married life and conse- 
crate the home, lifting it out of the bicker- 
ings, jealousies and quarrels that wreck 
the fairest lives. 

The poor are by no means to be pitied. 
They bave less ties that bind them to this 
world; itis easy for them to stretch their 
hands toward the next. Most people who 
bave a busipess prefer it to the development 
of theircharacter. Christ has no sympathy 
with such people, and he is correspondingly 
unpopular with them. But the poor, get- 
ting little sympathy here below and feeling 
that the best they have comes from above, 
naturally take kindly to Christ, their 


friend. The feeling that a state of poverty 
is to be «exchanged fora state of comfort 
goes fora great deal. But let the poor re- 
member that they too have to come and 
answer the summons before they partake 
of the feast. To be called—nay, to be 
choren, is not enough; the final test is to 
come. 

lt is not unchristian to compel the un- 
willing to come to Christ. 

Heaven is never full. How many are 
there! But there isalways room. 
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It is very doubtful ifthe great and cry- 
ing evil of the Letby will be reduced by the 
action of the Massachusetts Legislature; 
but the report of the committee of investi- 
gation of the lobbying methods of the West 
End Comonny suggests some legislative 
control of the Lobby which is worth trying. 
This Company proposed to get control of 
the elevated railroad system of Boston, and 
had the most elaborate and expensive 
lobby at work for it kaown to the history 
of Massachusetts. The members of the 
Legislature were dined and wined intquads 
of sixty, and had the beauties of the scueme 
laid open to them. Three carriages took 
them to the dinner, and their hotel bills 
were paid. The lobbyists aad legislative 
counsel ee retained numbered 
thirty five, and the expense was enormous. 
Tne Committee recom ds that petition- 
= be a = Com = nh the babes 

t tioners file the names o eir 
jeutslative counsel and make 


returns of 
legislative expenses, 
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Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Business on the Stock Exchange falls 
far below the activity that has been an 
ticipated with much confidence for the 
month of June. The daily transaction 
are limited, the investment demand is 
quiet and, for the moment at least, the 
speculative movement is im a state 0 
collapse. 

In the main, this disappointment mus 
be attributed to a moderation of expecta- 
tions at the effect upon prices likely to 
follow the inflation of the silver circula 
tion. The first impression growing out 
of the silver agitation was that more sil- 
ver meant higher prices alike for com- 
modities and securities. This opinion 
was largely based upon the memory of 
our experiencos during and subsequent 
to the period of war finance, when the 
rise in prices was attributed to the sud- 
den inflation of the greenback and bank 
circulation, while the effect upon valves 
of the comparative scarcity of products 
consequent on the diversion of labor to 
the army and on the high premium on 
gold was almost entirely ignored. 

Upon the suber second thought, it is 
seen that the circumstances under which 
it is proposed to issue the new silver cur- 
rency are widely different from those 
existing under the War inflation, and 
that the main causes then tending to raise 
values are now wanting. Discussion, in- 
deed, has so modified opinion among the 
money-dealers and the stock-dealers that 
the qusstion is no longer so much, How 
far will doubling the amount of the 
montbly issues of currency inflate prices 
as, Should not the change rather have 
the effect of causing a decline in market 
values? It is more fully perceived than 
at first that the quality of a currency and 
the corfidence it commands has a very 
important bearing upon the effect of an 
increase of its volume. If it be issued 
under conditions that may sooner or later 
impair its current value, and especially if 
such deterioration may probably cause a 
like impairment of other forms of cur 
rency in use—both of which dangers 
confessedly surround the contemplated 
new issues of silver currency—then 
in that case, the whole structure of credit 
is assailed; the class who lend millions on 
notes and checks, and without the inter- 
vention of cash, become timid, and there 
is a contraction in the use of the instru- 
ments by which nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness of the country is transacted. From 
this point of view it is seen how easily 
silver legislation may have the directly 
opposite effect from what it aims at and 
from what its friends are expecting. 
Much interest is therefore felt in the 
question as to what is likely to be the at- 
titude of the banks and of the men who 
control the use of large masses of capital. 

This change of sentiment, however, is 
not somuch calculated to create any im- 
mediate apprehension as to dismiss an 
expectation; for whatever may be the ef- 
fect of increasing the siver currency, 
there is no longer any doubt that one very 
important contribution toward a transient 
will be brought into play. Both branches 
of Congress have favored ordering the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cover into 
the Treasury the fund of nearly sixty mil- 
lions held for the redemption of called-in 
bank-notes; and when that money can be 





got into circulation it may be expected 


to largely increase the lawful money 
reserves of the New York banks, which is 
the most effective means of promoting 
spcculation that can be devised, and rarely 
fails of that effect. 

This fading away of a supposed vigor- 
ous element of speculation gives a tame 
aspect to the stock market, and there is 
a Jack of any new stimulus to take its 
place, The main elements of hope come 
from the railroad situation. Tbe managers 
of the great Western are becoming heart- 
ily sick of squandering the chances of an 
unusual harvest of profitable business 
throvgh reckless cutting of rates, and 
already the outlines are agreed upon for 
a settlement of competition on East- 
bound freights, which it is hoped may go 


{ into effect before the middle of July, The 
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* bulls ” also find encouragement in ap- 
parently well-founded reports of further 
amalgamations between great roads. It 
is understood that the Atchison and the 
Missouri Pacific are likely to soon join 
hands in a close running arrangement, 
by which the fierce competition between 
the two companies will be permanently 
ended. There seems also to be some truth 
in rumors that the Atchison is negotia- 
ting for the control of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas und Texas system. These achieve- 
ments would be a most important gain 
toward placing the railroad traffic of the 
Southwest upon a more remunerative 
basis. 

On the other side, the market is held in 
check by the decision in the case of the 
People vs. the North River Refinery Co., 
the cffect of which is to declare the whole 
principle of the Trusts illegal under the 
laws of this State, thereby placing a large 
mass of scrip in a very uncertain position. 
The money market also has a discourag- 
ing aspect, the reserves of the banks be- 
ing kept low for this season, and the rate 
of interest high. Relief in this quarter, 
however, must soon come from large 
Treasury disbursements. Theadvance of 
the Bank of England rate of interest from 
3 to to 4 per cent. has a discouraging 
tendency. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
June 28tb, 1890: 

Broadway. At Pare ee mee. ong 
Chemical ito) |= Republic --. 190 
Commerce (Ex-div.) Fo Shoe & Leather - Ws 


Deposit i) | Western...., ° IUiite 
Lincoln.... -. 0 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad for 
May, 1890, shows, as compared with May, 
1889, an increase of net earnings of $12,- 
380.83 ; for the five months ending May 
dist, 1890, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1889, an increase of 
net earnings of $116,744.43. 

It is estimated that the money paid in 
Philadelphia for July interest and divi- 
dends will exceed $11,000,000, At New 
York the disbursements for interest and 
dividends are estimated at nearly $100- 
000,000, and at Boston over $10,000,000. 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that electricity transmitted by cable to 
the American side of the Niagara River 
for lighting and power purposes would 
not be subject to duty, 

Mr. Austin Corbin has resigned the 
presidency of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad, and Mr, A. A. McLeod has 
been elected to succeed him. 

It is rumored that negotiations are 
pending for the purchase of the Blake 
Manufacturing Company’s Pump Works, 
of Boston, and their right and title to all 
their patents, patterns, etc., by an English 
syndicate for $5,000,000, 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore, guarantees all 
merchants from the South and West 
traveling on limited New York tickets, to 
furnish in exchange for the Baltimore 
and New York coupon an_ unlimited 
ticket as to time between these two points, 
thus allowing buyers to stop over at 
Baltimore without loss. The distributive 
trade of Baltimore for the year 1889 
amounted to $300,000,000, and the prod- 
uct of her manufactories to $150,000,000. 

Arrangements are in progress for the 
purchase by Eoglish and American capi- 
talists, of the Roach Ship Building Yard 
and Engineering Works at Chester,Penn., 
and the Morgan Iron Works in this city. 

The Committee which was sent from 
Paris to Panama to investigate the con- 
dition of the canal, has reported that the 
construction of the canal at the calculated 
level, would occupy twenty years and 
would cost $347,400 ,000. 

Ten years ago there were only 142 cot- 
ton mills in the South, of 542,000 spindles, 
consuming 181,000 bales of cotton. In 
1889 there were 346 cotton mills, in highly 
prosperous condition, using 2,000,000 
spindles and consuming 500,000 bales of 
cottona year. In this industry the South 
is just beginning to move; ten years ago 
they manufactured one-fortieth of the 
cotton crop of the South, and now they 
manufacture one-twelftb. 

Advices from Pittsburg state that a de- 
cided sensation has been created among 





Pittsburg iron and steel manufacturers 






by the offer of a Belgian iron firm to sup- 
ply the structural iron necessary for the 
new court-house at Minneapolis, Minn., 
25 per cent, cheaper than it could be fur- 
nished by Pittsburg manufacturers. The 
contract is a large one—$3,000,000 being 
the estimated cost. Already Belgians 
have secured contracts for structural iron 
at Houston and Austin, Tex. 

The largest smelting works of the kind 
in the world are at Kansas City, 
Kan. Over 18 acres of ground are used 
for the concern, and 500 men are em- 
ployed the year round. The company 
does a yearly business of $18,000,000, and 
one-fifth of the entire silver and lead prod- 
uct of the United Stated is smelted and 
handled by this plant, requiring for that 
purpose about 45 cars a day. 

The total value of the foreign trade of 
Japan for 1889 was $136,164,472, distrib- 
uted as follows: Great Britian and her 
possessions, $55,498,530; United States, 
$31,426,044; France, $17,592,893; China, 
$14,642 205; Germany, $6,526,282. The fig- 
ures for the trade of the United States 
show an increase of nearly $3,000,000 over 
1888, 

A large syndicate of British capitalists 
have recently purchased two large pack- 
ing and provision plants in Chicago. It 
is expected that further purchases of 
packing interests will be made by tie 
same syn‘! cate. 

The National Park Bank increases its 
semi-annual dividend from four to five 
per cent. 

The Broadway street railway will, at 
no distant day be operated by cable. Rail- 
road earnings continue to show an in- 
crease almost without exception. 

A large transfer of real estate in the 
City of Mexico toa group of New York 
capitalists is reported. Private London 
advices report the organization there by 
leading bankers of a new company with 
£1,500,000 capital to purchase properties 
in Mexico. 

The outlook for crops throughout the 
United States bas never been better than 
at present. Favorable reports come from 
every section; wheat, corn, all cereals, 
cotton, tobacco and roots, the only excep- 
tion to the general favorable reports being 
a drought in western Florida. 

States is hereafter to be controlled by a 
trust whose capital is $18,000,000. 

The annual production of India-rubber 
balls in different countries is: 6,500,000 
dozen. 


Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, has 
organized a great American and Euro- 
pean banking company, with a capital of 

25,000,000, one-half vf which is to be 
issued at once. The company will con- 
duct a general financiai business. The 
principal offices of the company will be 
in London and Philadelphia. 

The annual report of the Minnesota 
Iron Company of Duluth showed a profit 
of $1,000,000 for the last year. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of two per cent. on its capital stock, pay- 
able August Ist. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable January 20th. 

Coupons due July 1st, 1890, from bonds 
of the following named companies will 
be paid after that date at the office of the 
South Pacific Company, 23 Broad Street: 

Central Pacific R.R. lst Mortgage 6 per cent. 

Western Pacific R.R. ist Mortgage 6 per cent 

California and Oregon R.R. Ist Morteage 
Ext. 5. 

Oregon and California ist Mortgage 5 per 
cent. 

Northern Railway Ist Mortgage 5 per cent. 

Stockton and Copperopolis R.R. Ist Mort- 


gage. 

Southern Pacific R.R. of Arizona Ist Mort- 
gage. 

Southern Pacific R.R. of New Mexico Ist 
Mortgage. 


Louisiana Western R.R. ist Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 

Morgan's La. and Texas R.R. and 8.8. Co. 
ist 6. 

California Pacific ist Mortgage 44 per cent. 

California Pacific 2d Mortgage 6 per cent. 

California Pacific 34 Mortgage 3 and 6 per 
cent. 

Market Street Cable Railway Co. Ist Mort- 
gage 6, 





Messrs Robert Winthrop & Company 
offer in our financial columns $1,300,000 
Utica and Black River Railroad Com- 
pany’s first mortgage four per cent. gold 
bonds, principal and interest being guar- 
anteed by the Rome, Watertown and Og- 
denburg Railroad Company. These bonds 
are issued to retire outstanding ones, and 
are a first lien upon the entire line of a 
road which has paid continuous dividends 
for more than twenty years. The bonds 
are offered at par and accrued interest, 
and the list will close on Thursday, July 
3d, at three o’clock. 

The banking house of Farson, Leach & 
Company have a limited amount of‘secur- 
ities which they offer for sale, the names 
of which may be found in another column 
and particulars regarding which may be 
obtained on application. 

The July dividends advertised in our 
columns include the following: 

NATIONAL BANKS. 


Continental . 3 per cent. semi- annual 
Fourth........ tim_G”[qua» ™ 
Leather Mfrs wie = @ 
National Bank of the 

Republic .. wt * s ba 
National, Citizen’s.... 3% “ * 

STATE BANKS. 
Bowery ... ; . 6per cent. semi-annual. 
Eleventh Ward ....... 4 * « o 
Mount Morris wa. & és 
North River ............ ¢¢ .™ ” 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

Bowery Pep ee 4 per cent. on deposits. 
Franklin =_m- + “ 
Irving.... 4 per cent. and 3 per cent. 
Metropolitan.... ...... — = = - 
PR BD i ececscnesss OEY CO ” 
Seamen's. 4 p. cand 3 p.c. and 2 p.c. % 








Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man with a 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender sends his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free to 
those who write for it. . 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUS? COMPANY 


OF SULuLS. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact 4 Segeret ies eral Loan, Trust and An- 
7 





$500,000 000 00 
cuaramey (REET Aly ee $100,000 00. 
ry 


mo ns m 
PER T. D EBENTURES issued by the 
m pany ld b 


secu mo 

PER CENT. AID ON 

rrespondence solicited from parties desiring to 
vmnake safe investments. 

ROANOKE, VA., 
188'2-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in mene- 

oke. Increase of lation and values un 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. itary he 
glad to ee all cures aerate 

ANCIS B MP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000.00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, I ment Bonds. 
Correspondence cone icited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOM S jowsr, 











REETER, 





[July 3, 1890, 
$1,300.000. 


Utica and Black River 
Railroad Gompany, 


First Mortgage 4 mov cont - Gold Bonds of 
the present standard weight and Snencen, 
dotes May ist, 1890, =a due July Int, 








PRINCIPAL AND INTEKEST GUARANTEED BY 
THE 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad Company, 


ASD S80 ENDORSED ON EACH BOND, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. IST AND JULY IST. 
Coupon Bends of $1,000 each. with pre- 

vision for regist ration of principal. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE. 

The above are a portion of a mortgage of $2.000.000 
to retire all outstanding bonds, and to first tien 
on the entire line of road from Utica, N. Y., to Og- 
densburg, N. Y., with a branch from Theresa Junc- 
tion to ¢ ‘layton on the St. Lawrence River, about 150 
miles, at the rate of say $15,300 en mile. 

There are to be issued now $1,30),0u" to retire $1,- 
157,00 tirst mortgage 7 r cent. bonds on the live 
from Utica to Philadelph N. Y., and $143,000 first 
mortage 5 per cent. bonds on the line from’ Morris- 
town to Oedensburg due January Ist, 1891. The re- 
maining $70.40 can be issued only to retire bonds due 
1894 and 1898. These bonds, due 18% and 189s, ave 
mortgage liens on sections, and do not cover the part 
of roads upen which the $1,157,000 and §143,000 bonds 
are liens. 

By the terms of the new 4 per cent. mortgage the 
Central Trust Company. Trustee, can deliver the 
bonds only upon receipt of a like amount of old bonds, 
or their par value in cash,so that the proceeds of the 
$1,300,000 to be subscribed for will remain in the hands 
of the Trust Company, either in cash or old bonds, 
until the lens can be cancelled of record. 

In —— Utica and Black Biver Railroad Company 
was leased in perpetuity to the Rome, Watertown and 
Dpacnsben Railroad C saeeny for the principal and 
interest on its bonds and 7 per cent. on its stoc The 
stock is quoted at the New York Stock Exchange, 14). 

The Utica and Biack River Railroad Compariy is of 

reat value to the home, Watertown, ana UOgdens- 
Eure Railroad Company, owing to its having a large 
local traffic and its being the most direct route for 
through business to the st. Lawrence River and con- 
nections in Canada. 


ne annum, with the excet lon of the be 1871-2, 3 


may exchange their bonds, adjusting the interest to 
4 per cent. 

A copy of the mortgage and further information 
mav be obtained at our office. 

We will receive. subscriptions f for the above bonds 
AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. <deliver- 
able about July 15th. the list to be opened Wednesday, 
Fp Ad 2d at 10 o'cleck, and closed Thursday, July 3d, at 

oc 

We even the right to reject any soeieiees and 
to allot smaller amounts than those as 

We recommend the bonds as a partic ularly , 
ble investment for Trust Funds. 


Robert Winthrop & Co.,, 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
3 BROAD ST., New York. 


July Investments. 


CITY OF READING, PENN., 4s. 
CITY OF SOUTH NORWALK, CONN., 4s. 
CITY OF COLUMBUS, O., 4s. 
CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL., 7s. 
CITY OF ST, LOUIS, MO.., 4s. 
CITY OF ST. PAUL, MINN.., 4s. 
CITY OF WICHITA, KAN.. 6s. 
We carry a full list of Municipal Bonds. 
LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Farson, Leach & Co., 


2 Wall St., New York, 
73 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


1¢.NET GUARANTEED Large and 
nvest aD 
“1h FIRST “MORTGAGES, 


TACOMA ncorporate 
Paid ay AL $100,000.) TACOMA, ASH. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property i in the 
county rn or payment. Bear 7 r Cent. 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
No, 41Wall St., New York. 

Se os icnaceneswnecesten oon oo. 
 Sealtaseae ere cene *§90:800 
LOGAS Cc. MURRAY, President. 

FRED K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 

HENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant “Cashier. 
Transacts « General Banking Business 


_ LEEDS, 


The Great Manufacturing “« of 


Sioux City, lowa. 


A limited number of shares of the Capi- 
tal stock of the 
Leeds Improvement & Land Company 

Authorized Capital, $1,500,000. 
15,000 Shares, $100 Each Par Value. 
Will be sold for $75 per share if taken 
immediately. Apply to 

JOHN EATON, Gen’! Agent, 
Room 30, Equitable Building, Boston, 





ence Soletted. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To Investors: 

We, the undersigned. are personally acquainted 
with MR. T. A. WOOD, of Portiand, Oregon, and with 
the POKTLAND CITY KEAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Both Mr. Wood and this corporation are thoroughly 
rer pousible, and the statements made by them will 
be found altogether reliable. Properties hela by this 
company, viz: WEST PORKTLAND THE 
FIRST ADDITION TO WEST PORTL AND PARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $300 per lot. and stand well 
inthiscity. The property is heautifully situated, 

J, W. McConnaughey, L, W. Nelson, and J5 others, 
The publishers of THE INDEPENDENT have such 
jnformation as to warrant them in believing that a 
above would be a good investment. Mr. Wood is 
tectly reliable and quay be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or loans 


Write to T. A. WOOD, Portland, Oregon, 


LOANS, 
7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 

Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Property. Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 

Correspondence solicited 
EUGENE B. STODDAKD, Loans and Keal Estate. 

Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENTS 


BE SENT INVES 








CHAS. HALLOWELL & GO., BANKER 


DENVER. COLORADO. 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, 8250,000. 


7% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. , payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. Y. ye sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are eaieenel by officers of thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. ‘The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of g It 
edge short-time paper, running threr to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u + a a. 
+EO President 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vica-Preaident a Manafier. 


1873 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 | 


“CE ERTIFIED TITLES 
| Correspondence invited, that, by Good Evi- 
dence and Reliable Reference, we may satis- 
fy Investors as to our Methed, our Knowl- 
edges of Values, and our Business Iutegrity. 
rite, Investigate. = Satisfied, and then 
|Command RS Servic 
MARSH & BARTLE vT. 
| 


| 324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WIL ae WRT HENRY. ROBERT L. DULANY. 
DULUTH’S wonderf») aati and rapid develop- 
ment asa yreat trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in pdpulation, banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Rail and manufacturing, dur- 
ing the past year will compare favorably with that 
ot any city in the Cnited States. The present year 1s 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history. We do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 

statistics desired, to 
HENRY & ‘DU LANY, Duluth, Minn. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now 
For any information address, GAMWELL & 
w ARNE R, 1 Investme nt Bankers, Fairhaven, Wa sh. 


THE SIOUX CITY MENT CO. AND INVEST- 


i sroux. CITY, IOWA. 

PER CENT. GUARANTEED CATTLE 
PAPER Koi SALE. We take from re sponsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iveu. Correspondence solicited. 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid a prpeptty. peval ~— x at The Na- 
tional Park E New York Cit For circular. giv- 
ing reference = and description a loars, address. 

Vv. 1. LENDRUM 


% Broadway, nels BS) Manager New York office. 


57% 




















GUARANTEED, 
Orirst ST MORTGAGES 





“SECURITIES 


Areinthe market. Many are good, others better, 
some are best. ye think ours will be easily found 
inthe latter class by those who will take the trouble 
to investigate. Our booklet telis all about it 


THE 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 


(Capital, $500,000), 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 


F. E. MAINE, New York Manager, Auburn, 
New York. 
B. F. GLENN & SON, - prmemteetnern Mana- 
ger 


: , LAND 
Sioux City Company. 


Incorporated under the laws of lowa, Oct. Lith, Usxy. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
§,000 shares $100 each par value. 


A dividend of $2 per share will be paid 
July 15th to stockholders of record July 
lst. Alimited number ot shares will be 
sold until July lst, at $6£ per share. This 
stock will bring par before Jan. Ist, 
1891. 

Send for circular. 

JOHN EATON, President, 

Room 30, Equitable Building, Boston. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established.............. 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 3o0ohh, 224 5010 
PROPERTY RENTED “and cared 


for,an 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES ~ % assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage f te f years 
LOANS Siretalivnecsisied 


~~ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Deleth, Minn. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO., 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable 1n New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property- 
the largest city in the new State, with five large 
Trunk Lines of Railway; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. Send for circulars and references. 


TACOMA 
0% 10% 10% 


First Mortgage on TACOMA AND PIERCE 
coU atl RES Nay ‘TATE 





References.—Tacoma National Bank, Washington 
Nationa! Bank of Tacoma. 


20 success" 


Without loss to investors a geod reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $500,000. 

Assets, $3,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest cov- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 
dress 

E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY. ? Vice- 

President. H. EK. SIMMONS. | Presidents, 
1) NASSAT STREET. NEW a city 


POKANE FALLS ‘3.2 


and most pro- 
gressive city in the West; railroad centre 
and centre of a rich agricultural, mineral 
and timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan or 
invest money for non-residents. References: 
ist Nat'l, Citizens Nat'l, Traders Nat'l Bank 











1974 
WE Wave INvesTer 


or Bank of Spokane Falls. For full information 
about this growing city and country address 
H.M. Williams B Alice Houghton. Spokane Falls,Wash, 


A®iPLE SECURITY 


HAVE Y ou, x. 
TO INVES 


JOAND. KNOX&CO 





FARMS &.CITY PROPERTY CMATWYOMIN0) investment Bankers & Loan 


Always to be had of us at G and 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
and remitted free of cost. 





TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
sate Tuan sete ae 





! 


a = : = ———————t 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE | 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


| No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fell. 


| these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


. Smounts and short time. Write us 


: AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS 16 BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


Has returned to its investors. . sae 4 oe. 26 | 
In 1889 it returned to them . 636.57 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES | ONLY, on lands worth mare than 
| three times the amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & 


Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for By pan oe. Also Sent en oS 
wrence, Kansas, or roadway, New York. . 


JAR. 1,189. 8575 5 sunrius, 95S eeees HENRY DICKINSON, M’e'r, 


Trust Co., of New York, 


Certificates for small 
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WORFOLK & WESTERN 


Railroad Company, 
CHARLES G. EDDY, Vice-President. 


ROANOKE, VA., July 3d, 1890. 


To those looking for Manufacturing Sites 
in the South: 


The most desirable locations in the South 
for manufacturing wagons, stoves, agricul 
tural implements, furniture, or for found- 
ries, machine shops, rolling mills, muck bar 
mills, iron pipe works, horse and mule 
shoes, nail works, glass works, cotton or 
woolen mills, and tanneries, are to be found 
in Virginia, along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad from Norfolk to Bris- 
tol, and upon its branch lines. Hard wood 
of every variety; pig iron from the furnaces 
of Lynchburg (2), Reanoke (2 in operation 
and 1 now under construction), Pulaski (1 
in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), [van- 
hoe (1 in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), 
Radford (1 to be built in 1890), Salem, 
Graham, Max Meadows and Bristol (1 at 
each point under construction); bar iron 
from the rolling mills at Richmond, Roan- 
oke, Lynchburg and Richlands (1 now under 
construction): coke and semi bituminous 
coal from the Pocahontas Flat Top field; su 
perior gas coals from the mines of the Clinch 
Valley Extension; glass sand from Tazewell 
county: cotton from the markets of the 
Southero States ard wool from all the 
Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories, at advantageous freight rates. 
Favorable freight rates made upon raw 
materials to all factories established upon 
its line, as well asto points in the United 
States and Territories upon the manufac 
tured articles. 

Those seeking new fields for manufactur 
ing establishments should not fail to inves- 
tigate the wonderful development of iron, 
coal and coke industries that has been made 
within the past five years along the line of 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad, and the 
advantages offered by the State of Virginia 
inthe supply of raw materials; by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad in the matter of 
freight facilities and rates upon raw mate- 
rials; and for reaching home, far distant and 
foreign markets. and by the cities and towns 
alovg its line inthe way of advantageous 
sites, free or at a moderate cost. Many of 
the cities and towns exempt manufacturing 
establishments from taxation for a series of 
years. 

For further information as to freight 
rates and sources of supply of raw mate- 
rials, maps of the Norfolk & Western Rail 
road and its extensions now under con- 
struction, and pamphlets descriptive of the 
territory tributary to its lines, apply to A. 
POPE, General Freight Agent, Roanoke, 
Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, Vice-President. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CoO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP $140,000 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
inthe West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_ Mort- 
wages, Six Per Cent Debenture Bonds Fifteen 
years’ suc ceostele ones rience. Send for pamphiets. 


GEORGE H President. 

et etek BERT P. MAYNAKD., Secretary. 
IRRIGATION INSURES 

crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 


loans are gn irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 
wy oe ee ana nd payinent of Principal when 


ue. 
en ERATE PRARE me RM-L SQA’ C i, 


f > — ver. Cele 
— MITCHELL, 1 
@. PATTERSON” Western Manager. 


= = 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
a center ef Denver is cheap- 
er than lJand the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
very customer who has purchased 1 Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
veatment. ~~ who have never po the property 
pave madein from three to five 

zo ane aa information ph Ry upon 100% 


Tae CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures ay by = Company ane recog- 








Mesers. | ram Pang 82 Son, New AG City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bl wer vee ¥ ork City. 
* Chemical National 


Geo. G. Will 
, Eaq..of the National Safe Deposit Com 


le lams, 
k, New York co” 
No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Banks and Investors througbout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. QWENS, President. 
H, A. COFFIN, Treaaurer, 








otice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
breska, is a growing city in the West and _ wiil be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to tts large water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,08) population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten_ miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from 3,000 
to 12,000 population in five years. bor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
__ KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


wM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 
Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 


Union 
Investment 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers &8500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


Or A 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
$4W.000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portland. $51.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circula's with fall particulars, 
wit UNION INVESTMENT Co. 
eferences 
Amer'cau National Bank, Kansas City, Mo 
hansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


6~ CITY MORTGAGES 7% 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N.Y. office 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. ¥ 
AGENT FORK 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


8’, M.H. Fitch & Son8". 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 

‘Twenty years’ residence Large experience in 
Banking and Real Estate 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors & per cent, Payable semi- 
annually 

We invite « erveaponsomt e,and can submit convine- 
ing tects and figures 

References: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank iu Puebio, Col, 


8”. PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8” 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINI AD, COLORADO. 


The best town in the West to invest in Real Estate 
First mortgage loans on improved business prop. 
erties 4 to» years at 6 per cent. nef to investors, 
coal and iron tands are practically inexhaustible 
send for pamphlet and map. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that DULUT a> Se same Cesanne 
from Buffalo, and all ponte east, by water, as ( rise 
and being more than 300 MILES FART it 

ST, ithasa much large Bi PL 2, — ch 
is inthe infancy of development. Duluth is nerean- 
ing jo population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a zone. and such wenserty prowth ie 
a rapid advance in real estate te for reading 
mater, and if you wish to invest, eait” us how much, 
and we wil send full intoraticn. with maps, etc. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO.,, uluth, Minn. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 
STOCK 





WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


make loans for casugrations and individual investors, 
bearing 6 per cept., 7 per cent. and & per cent. 

References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State t., Boston, Mase. 


tReet, at 00 








issued by the tive Company, ne secured 
First by payable 
at the Comat ase. veators New ELF No 
pew BA rm 


B---b one ished ‘it de desired Cor- 


Teheran 


¥, A. SMITH, 4 Milk Street, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 





MIDDLETOWN OONK, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Buseutove, ete.,can Invest in these bonds. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for nuu-reside nts, dur- 
ing the last year, has advanced from & to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 5 per cent. city paper for sale. 


RK. WwW. SPEER & co., Denver, Colo, 


can look back and see 
might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population num- 
bered ee ee ee 
In 1888 its population 
eee 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INV ag n= ated COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakot 
Wa. 5S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, “Sonn. 





Many men 
how they 


900 


eee ewee 











DIVIDENDS. 


— BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B. A., New YORK, 

June 1%th, 18%,—The Board of Directors have 
this day declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT, 
free from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1590. 


The transfer books will be closed until that date. 

E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, ’ 

New York, June 20th, 1590. ) 
i TY-THIRD DIVIDEND.—THE DIRELTORS 
of this Bank have to-day declared a SomltAnnua. 
Dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax 
payable July ith, to which date from June th the 

transfer books will be closed 


ALFRED H,. TIMPSON, Cashier 
THE roe RTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE) 
ITY OF NEW Youk«K, 

Jane 24th, 1890 ‘ 
Lf VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
eclared a Se al Annual Dividend of THKER 

AND ONE il ALF PEI 

July lat, 1800 
until that date. 


{ CENT., payable on and after 
Transfer books will remain closed 
©. H. PATTERSON, 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 

New York, Jane 19th, 180. ’ 
MVHE BOAKD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day deviared a dividend of four (4) per 
cent., payable on and alter the first day of July next, 
until which date the transfer books will remain 


Cashier 


closed G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 

I es oe MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, & WALL STREET, NEw YORK, June 27tb, 

tayo 

ONE FOURTEENTH 


HUNDRED AND 
DIVID . 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, 
on the capital stock has this day been declared from 
the earnings of the current six months. payable to 
ps stuckholders om and alter the first day of July 


ne 
7 he transfer books ty rope closed to that date. 
Is H. WALKEK, Cashier, 


THE Mane ANTILE NATIONAL BANK, ?} 

kW YORK, June 20th, 18%). ) 

| IVIDEND _cun DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a Dividend of THREE 

PER CENT... 
Ist, 1800. 

Thetransfer books will remain closed until that 

date. F. B. SC HENCK. Cashier. 


free of tax, payable on and after July 


Tay Bases a CITIZENS! “BANK, : 


» Ath, 1800, ) 
A® DIVIDEND ‘OF Y THREE. AND ONE HALF PER 
CENT. has been declared payable to tee stock- 
holders on and after the He oar, of guy ® 
1. TIEBOUT, e Eahter. 


las NATIONAL — oF ran REPUBLIC. 
Yors, June 27th, 180.—The Board of 
Giresere have this day declared a dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT , free tame payable on and 
aiter Wednesday, July 9h, until which date the 
transfer books wiil be closed, 
KE. H, PULLEN, Cashier. 


MVE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
nth. = phe CrITy or New Yor«K, New YorK, June 
“GRVENTY-TUIRD DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this Bank have this da af deciared 
a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) R CE 
free of tax, payable on and after July tot. 1890, anil 
which date the transfer book with closed. 
-D. VAN VLEC K, Cashier. 


Tee BOWER Y BANK OF NEW YORK, June 27th, 
he directors, from the profits of the eat 


red a dividend of SIX 
CENT., free o' of tax, pay . 
The transfer boon Ae be closed until! July 2¢. 
MAYHEW, Acting Cashier. 


Tap! ELEVENTH WARD p Raxe. } 
w YORK, June 24th. L 
he BOARD OF MRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
P 








six oases. have declared 


ared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 

R CENT., payable on and after July Ist, 1890. The 
transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
CHA». E. BROWN, Cashier. 


Mount. Morris BANK 


nPuE DIRECTORS Pees By Bi 1890. aL 
mi-annual atvimend © oT rb 


THE Heures Raven BANK IN THE CITY} 

¥ New YOrk«K, June 244, 1890. § 

T'A MEBTING ‘Ov THE BOARD OF ‘DIKEC- 
tors held this 4 dividend of FOUR (4) PER 

CENT. was dec sae Suan the capital stock, payabie 

on and after July Ist, 1*90, ontil which time the travs- 

fer books will be cloned 

F. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, June 9th, 1890. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM wil be allowed and credited to depos 
itors on all sums of FIVE DOLLARS and 
upward, and not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall bave been 
deposited at least THREK MONTHS on the 
FIRST DAY OF JULY next, and will be 
payable on or after MONDAY, JULY 2lIst, 
1890, in accordance with the provisions of 
the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees 

EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 





\ITIZENS' SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
J New York, Nos. 56 aud 58 Bowery, corner Canal 


btreet 
SIXTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN- 
TEKEST.—The trustees have orcered that interest 


atthe rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
ENT. per annum be paid to depositors on and after 
Saly 2ist, on all sums of $5—and up to $5.000—which 
have remained on de posit for three or six months 
ending June d0th, 1890. 

EWDARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. Hep, Cashier. 


FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, ’ 

ais ORN EK STH AVE. AND 42D STREBRT. § 
XTEENTH DIVIDEND. 

( N AND ae T ren JULY “Ist, sv, BY ORDER OF 

the Trustees, interest at the rate of 34 a cent. 
per annum will be paid aepositers entitiec 
on all sums of $5 up to $8,000. Money deposited on or 
before July lWth will draw interest from July Ist. 
Bank open from W A.M. to 5 P.M. and on Monday even- 
ing from 6to w ‘: — k. 

CHIBALD TURNER, President. 

WILL tame. vi ONKLIN, Secretery. 


IRVING SAV snes INSTITUTION, 

NEW Y 'RK, June th, b90. 
MVHE TRUSTEES or THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared ioterest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June th, 
at the rate of F )UR PER CENT. per annum on $1,060 
and under, and THREE PER CENT. per annum on 
the excess of $1.00 not exceeding $4,CU0, payable cn 
and afterthe third Monday in July next. 

JOHN CASTREE, President, 

C.D. HEATON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


1 AND 3 THIRD AVENUE, 
(Opposite Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852, 
TH DIVIDEND. 
w YORK, June 24th. 1890. 
INTEREST for the half ro ar ending June 50th, 1890, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HA| F PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors entitled 
thereto under the bylaws of the ban 
Interest payable Wednesday, July Ith, 1890. Inter- 
est from July Ist on deposite made on or before July 
ua . SNEDEN. President. 
a. *N. CONKLIN, Sec velar. 


TORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast cerner 8th Ave. and Mth St. 
49TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
ne past six months, asemi-annual interest dividend 
at the rate of 35% per cent. per annum, on all sums of 
$5 and upward, to the limit of $5,000 fp to de- 
positors e atte d thereto on and after July Zist, 1890. 
LLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 


THE meee 8 8 BANK And SAVINGS, 
4 and 76 Wall St 
MVE TRU STEES HAVE ORDERED THAT IN- 
terest be paid to depositors entitled thereto, 
under the by-laws and in accordance with the sav- 
ings bank laws for the six months ending June 20th 
1800, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding One Thousand Dollars 
at the rate of FOUK PER CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than One Thousand Dollars, but 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, at the rate of 
THREE PEK CENT. per annum. 

Ou accounts larger than Three Thousand Dollars 

and which exceeded said amount prior to the limita- 

tion on deposit« by statute, at the rate of TWO PER 

‘EN per gece. payable on and after Monday, 


ist 54; ist 
Mw ILLIAM C. STURGES, President. 


r =e alk Ake SHORE AND MICHIGAN 50U TH- 
Y CO.—TRRASURER'S OFFICE, 
Gnaxpe! wreak ‘Daver New YORK, June 25th, 150. 
—The Board of Directors of this Com i. have this 
day declared a dividend of TWO PE INT. on itg 
Capital Stock, geeee at thi< office on the ist day of 
August next. he transfer books will be closed at 4 
o’clock P.M. on Tuesday, the first day of July next, 
and will be ‘re-opened on phe morning of Monday, the 
4th h day of August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treas. 
DELAW AKE, LAC BAe Anne L& W KsT KN K. RC v., 
Yew York, June 27th, 18% : 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND. THREE-QUARTERS 
per cent upon the capital stock of this company 
will be paid July 21st. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P. M., 
open July 22d, 1890. 
FRED'K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


July 2d, and re- 


( FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
) PANY, No. 24 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
New York, June 25th, 1890. 
Coupons due July Ist, 1890, from bonds of the follow- 
ing named companies will be paid after that date at 
this office: 
Central Pacitic R. R. Ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Western Pacific R. R. ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 
California and Oregon R. R. ist Mortgage Ext. 5. 
Oregon and California Ist Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Ist Mortgages per cent. 
Stockton and ¢ Soupercuens R. R. Ist Mortgage. 
southern Pacifi K. of Arizona Ist Mortgage. 
Southern Pacific R. R. of New Mexico Ist Mortgage. 
Louisiana Western R. KR. Ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Morgan's La. & Texas R. R. and 5. 5. Co, Ist 6. 
California Pacitic Ist Mortgage 4% per cent. 
California Pacific’d Mortgage 6 per cent. 
California Pacitic 4d Mortgage 3 and 6 percent. 
Market Street Cable Railway Co. Ist Mortgage 6. 
Holders of 1) or more coupons can leave them for 
examination, aed rh eive payment onthe day follow- 
ing. iiordy” HOPKI NS, Treasurer. 








MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
New YORK, June Iith, 1890. 
ard QT SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 3th instant, atthe rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after 
the third MONDAY in July next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
K.S. HAYWARD, Secretary. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,) 
New York, June lith, 189. f 
DIVIDEND NO. 87. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending June 3th inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the lith day of July next to shareholders of record on 
the 2th of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force..$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortasity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 





DANIEL BARNES, Cashier 
New Yora, June 24th, 1890. 


tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 





Premium Reserve... ........... Séiabdcdoos 


Capital Stock 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT OF 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
Inspection and Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890. 
ASSETS. 
OE ko 2, | sk nek manaed sbbadesebUbbaseenersbeadddaeeneedeneehes $52,164 45 
en eh I: IF Gave 66:00 0 6 0.0000 00.0000 00bn bscccees weber edsces sesses 102,887 45 
Loaned on Bond an@ Mortgage, first Liens. ... 2.0.6... 6 ccc cece cece eee eee 429,370 00 
ar cc i eebens saedbeseacay éeseeseseeseeusceseeoecs 732,424 12 
DEE chakiticccnebaks nbetestnoaatenrete-annebdstabeuspennenggnared«eadtannteneeseens 2,414 88 
Interest accrued, but not due..... bigdetelnbcoks: o eeadacncbacdiccactncunssasasosetce 24,644 69 
DE ENR ss cnnhdddnindenaondaaraddens ced iste ke ee $1,343,905 59 
IABILITIES. we 


Reserve for claims not dwe.............00esees 





Net Beerpouess.....cecsscccsccccesese cvvcsecce sees 65,538 46 
Surplus as regards Policy-holdera. ............ccccc cee cceceneecs $565, 538 46 46 565,538 46 
Total Liabilities, including Capital and Surplus...............0....00. $1,343,905 59 


THE 








$756,077 47 
22,289 66 








W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 





‘afte: 
payable on and after ity Wr ROBINSON, Cashier. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





THE market during the week was, at 
first hands, a repetition of previously ex- 
isting conditions. The demand for cur- 
rent needs ruled slow and the business 
done by personal selection light and in- 
termittent, with a continuance, however, 
of firmness in leading lines. The jobbing 
trade displayed more activity than for 
some time past and through the medium 
of semi-annual clearance sales, several of 
the leading houses effected a large dis- 
tribution of domestics, prints, ginghams, 
wash fabrics, fancy dress goods, etc., 
quite clearing out their open stocks of 
these. 

Commission houses report a fair de- 
mand for fall delivery, in which dark 
ginghams, dark calicoes and napped cot- 
ton fabrics have been conspicuous, with 
the heavier class of woolen dress goods in 
average request. It is generally stated 
that collections are improving and are 
now in very good shape, and that the 
prospects for the coming season are de- 
cidedly encouraging. The foreign goods 
department is decidedly active in receiv- 
ing and delivering on importation orders; 
but current business is light and irregu- 
lar. Asaninstance of the influence of 
the proposed tariff in stimulating imports 
just now, it may be stated that during the 
first four weeks of June the value of tex- 
tile imports at this port was $11,505,000, 
against $6,961,000 last June, while the 
value of goods entered for warehousing 
during the same time was $3,698,900, 
against $1,868,000 last year. Manufac- 
turers of wool and flax are most affected 
by the proposed revision and are account- 
able for the greatest part of the increase. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The main features in staple cotton 
goods were unaltered from previous re- 
port. A moderate amount of business 
was reported by commission houses, with 
prices ruling firm. Jobbers, as stated 
above, have been actively employed with 
their semi-annual clearance sales. Print 
cloths have ruled quiet all week, and at 
the close are rather easier in tone, altho 
not quotably lower, 64x64's being 3c. 
flat, and 56x603 3c. per yard. Inaddition 
to those already reported, the following 
opening prices have been made by agents 
for cotton flannels: 

Messrs. Joy, Lingdon & Co, have made 
the following prices for Hamilton cotton 
flannels: Hamilton Brown M, 6}c; do L, 
6%c; do R, 7ic; do P. 8c; do XF, 84c; do 
F (stout), 8c; do XX, 104c. Hamilton 
bleached M, 7c; do L, 7c; do R, 8}c; do 
P, 9c; do XF, 94c; do F (stout), 9%c; do 
XX, 114c. Hamilton dyed M, 747; do L, 
Tc; do R, 8}c: do P, 9c; do XF, 94c; do 
F (stout), 9c; do XX, 114e. 

Messrs. Catlin & Co, have made the fol- 
lowing prices for Eilerton cotton flannels: 
Ellerton brown HHH, 18c; do WH, 164c; 
do WN, 14c; do H, 14c; do N, 12$c; do O, 
114c; do P, 104c; do Q. 93c; do S, 9}c; do 
T, 84c; do V, 84c; doCL, 74c; do UM, 7c; 
do CH,7c. Ellerton bleached HHH, 20c; 
do WH, 183c; do WN, i6c; do H, 16c; 
do N, 14}c; do O, 18c; do P, 12c; do Q, 
10§c; do S, 10}c; do T, 93c; do V, 9}c; do 
CL, 84c; do CM, 8}c; do CN, 8c, Eller- 
ton Imperial brown, Z, 18c; do Y, 164c; 
do X, I4c; do W, 14c; do A, 123c; do B, 
11gc; doC, 10%c; do D, 9$c; do E, 9}c; do 
F, 9c; do G, 8}c; do I, 74c; do K, 7}c: do 
L, 7c. Ellerton Imperial bleached Z, 20c; 
do Y, 184c; do X, 16c; do W, 16c; do A, 
14}4c; do B, I8}c; do C, 12}4c; do D, 10$c: 
do E, 10}c; do F, 10c; do G, 94c; do I, 
84c: do K, 8}c; do L, 8c. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

For men’s wear woolens only a slow de- 
mand was experienced during the week. 
A few of the lines of spring woolens are 
opened by Mill agents, but the display 
will not be general until after the 
‘ Fourth,” when it is expected more life 
will be imparted to this division. In the 
mean time, prices are reported steady in 
most directions, and as there is undoubt- 
edly a considerable amount of woolen 
goods machinery idle just now, stocks 





‘are not accumulating rapidly. Miscella- 
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neous woolens are featureless as is gener- 
ally the case at this time of the year. 











READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

UNDOUBTEDLY a majority of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT enjoy a summer vaca- 
tion during which they desire to have the 
benefit of THE INDEPENDENT. It will give us 
yreat pleasure to make as many changesin 
addresses as may be desired if the subscriber 
will simply send us a postal card stating 
present and desired address. 

THE INDEPENDENT will print during 
the summer some very able papers fully 
sustaining its unapproached reputation as 
the ** largest, ablest and best weekly in the 
world.”’ 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at les3 than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 


vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions...... ....-$2.50 each, 
Three = waeaentia aa. 
Four ” erent °F 
Five or more * nim mee 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the time 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a posta)-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one whode- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


+> 
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ALBAMURAL COATING. 

A substitute for paint and whitewash for covering 
houses, barns, fences, sheds, etc. Highly tireproof 
and of great endurance. Vastiy superior to white- 
wash and costing one-eighth as much as oil paiot. It 
is simply to be mixed with water and anybody can 
putiton. Farmers can improve the appearance of 
their buildings and fences wonderfuily, at a trifling 
expense. Send fifty centsto Van Vieck & Adams, fi2 
Water street, New York, and receive a sample of five 
pounds, sufficient to cover a surface of tive huadred 
square feet. send also for catalogues.—From the 
American Agriculturist, July 


> 








Ir is very gratifying to know that the Grand Cen- 
tral Hotei of saratoga Springs will take a new de- 
parture this season. There has been an eatire change 
in the management, and all of the arrangements of 
the hotel wiil be on an entirely new basis, and every- 
thing will be done to make the Hotel more popular 
than ever before. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


THE Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., operates 
7,000 miles of road, with termini in Chic ago, St. Louis 
St. Paul, Omaha. Kansas City and Denver. For: 
speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track, and efficient 
service it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, bnt loses none.—Aav. 








THE readersof THE INDEPENDENT do not need to 
be told our opinion upon the subject of sound life in- 
surance, thu perhaps some of them do need to be told 
that it is tne religious duty of every man to insure his 
lite for the venefit of those who come after him 

The 2tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has an advertisement in this week's paper which 
states the case so succinctly, that it is useiess for us 
to more thancall attention to it beyond saying that 
the £tna has been doiug an uninterruptedly sound 
business since 1850. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


THE opportunities awaiting the successful invest- 
ment of capital inthe Southern States are something 
almost unprecedented, and in no part of the South 
are so many advantages of the highest order to be 
found as on the line of the Norfolk and Western Kail- 
Way. We ask those of our readers who have capital 
to invest and who wish to make future fortunes, to 
read care ny the advertisement of the Norfolk and 
a eetorn Railway in our financial advertising col- 

ins, 





> — 

THE Bailey Reflec tors have been in use in churches, 
halls, ete,, throughout the country for years and 
have given universal satisfaction. They are made in 
handsome ana unique designs and are in keeping 
with the most elaborate interior furnishings. Ihe 
reflector is made of Bailey’s compound tight-spread- 
ing, silver-plated, corrugated giass, which gives an 
Unusually powerful light. and is at the same time 
the most economical reflector made whether you use 
fasor oil. Before adopting any system of lighting 
your buliding write to Bailey Keflector Co., of Pitts- 

urg, Penn,, for their catalogue. See advertisement 
in another column. 
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FAST THROUGH EXPRESS, NEW 
YORK TO ATLANTIC CITY VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


ATLANTIC Ciry is by large odds the most popular 
seaside resort of the Atlantic Coast. It isa gree at city 
jocated on a grand beach, and surrounde t 
water. T he bathing is celebrated for its excellence 
and safety; the fishin, ae famous, and the facilities 


ones, and oteas 
supply the wants of every c lass. 
enormous and widespread popularity of the 
piace has moved the Pennsy rants Kallroad Company 
to continue in service during the summer its fast 
through express train from New York, which proved 
so succesful during the spring. Tbis train, equipped 
with Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, 
will leave New —_ at 1:50 P.M., Newark 2:1f P.M., 
Elizabeth 2:25 P. Trenton 3:17 P. M., and arrive at 
Atlantic City at 5: 3 p.m. This is the first through es - 
ress ever run between New York aud Atlantic City 

b summer. 

To the people of New York and Brooklyn it opens 
up a new and delightful summering point, 80 easy of 
access a8 to be «u)most at their doors, while residents 
of New York State and the cities of New Engiand 
may leave their homes in the morning and stop at the 
seashore, with but one change of cars. 

The through express eust-bound leaves Atlantic 
City at 9:00 a.M., and arrives in New York at 12:40 P.m 
—Adv 


THE SCENIC BEAU T IES OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD 
may now be enjoye1 in all their richness, and tLe ob- 
servation car of the Pennsylvania Limiied 1s the 
most comfortable point from which to view them. 
The train crosses the Alleghanies by daylight. It 
leaves New York every day at 10:0 A.M. for Chicago 
and C aleeat —Adv. 
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VERY many ofthe readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
have made investments in thedebentare bonds of the 
lowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des Moines. lowa, 
andthere are probably many more of our readers 
who would do so were they fully acquainted with the 
value of these debentures and the standing of the 
com pany issuing them. The Company have had 
eighteen years’ experience in one of the best fields of 
the West, Des Moines, lowa, veing situated in the 
center of a well-settled and very rich —S- The 
debenture bonds issued by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Compiny bear five and one-half per, cent. interest 

yable semi-annually in New York, the Company be- 
ieVing it better to issue a debenture bond which shall 
oe abanuteny safe at aslightly lower rate cf interest 
than one about which there may be the slightest 
doubt drawing a greater rate of interest. The Com- 
pany wili be pleased to correspond with any of our 
readers who may w ish to make investments. 





OUR subscribers will do well to read the advertise- 
ment of the McMullin Woven Wire Fence Company, 
of Chicago, and send to them for their illustrated 
price list. They manufacture an exceedingly de- 
sirable fence su‘table for almost any purpose. ‘tis 
not easily blown down, will not injure persons, cloth- 
inz or animals, does not cast a shadow over growing 
crops, snow does not break ‘t down, it is portable, 
cal be easily taken up and moved from one place to 
another, is a great saving of ground, and, in addition 
to all of these and many other things in its favor, it 
is exceedingiy cheap. 


> ; 

THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
excels all other trains ip having financia] news on 
board, stenographers and type-writers for the free 
use of passengers, ladies’ maids to care for ladies and 
children, and a grand observation car for the use of 
all pussencers. Itisthe best appointed train tn the 
worid,and those who travel on tt once never use 
any other. The Limited leaves stations foot of Cort- 
landt and Desbrosses Streets every day at 10:00 a.m. 
for Chicago and Cincinnati.—Adr. 








ORTABLE BUILDINGS FOR ANY 
purpose. A Cottage for Summer. A Hunter's 
Cabin. A Playhouse for Children. Photograph 
Gallery. Send stamp for catalocue. Grand 

Rapids Portable House Co., 102 Prescott st... Grand 
Rapids, Mich 


MARCY’S OIL, LIME AND ELECTRIC- 
LIGHT SCIOPTICONS. 
For Public or Private Use, They Stand Unrivaled. 


A Specialty ef Making ard Coloring Magic- 
Lantern Slides te Order from Designs, Pho- 
tographsor Engravings. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
L. J. MARCY, 


1604 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn. 


PATENT DUPLEX . aid 
VENTILATED GARTER 









Armstrong Mfg- Oo. 
242 Canal &t. N. Y. 

Factory, Bridgeport Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 





GARTERS 
The garter shoula measure three and 
inches less than the limb. ARMLETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of eyery Garter 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 

The ARMSTRONG MFG. 00., Bridgeport, Conn. 

















TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VAN ‘DERBU ROK, w SLie & C 
“Strong slat” C seen om abine eta, C Races, fotcads, etc. 
CC MPLETE OUTFIT 


S Spruce Street. New York. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 
SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 

25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO. CANTRELL, © HARRISON H. CRANE, 


Se ROAD | WAGON $30. $30. 


~~ Wagon 836 
ar, Bost t and Cart Made, 16 
A Good Strong Road (art, 19 










900 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
. Neat Buggy Harness, 7 

4 1b. Pamily er Store Seale, 1 
1000 Usefull Artic les at Half Priee, include Seales, Safes, Sewing 
Machines. Wagons, Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. List Free, 
Address © CACO BCALE ©O., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


GRANITE 
~— GRAVEMARKS 





| POLISHED: TOP: 


— IBinches By loinches 
= ROCK PACE, «) 


en th of. 


BEST ra pag 
\. 202 29 >) 


inti INSCRIPTION 
secervanst 


\ AND RR:F ec pen eee | V 
YITHIN 2 ‘ 








NEW 


ENG 
MOXUMENT (0. 


LAND 


1321 Broadway, New York. 








Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1, 
GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 





parecer corner 1 1th Street,New York. 

















“Bue IMA 


SABE BECKS OARD,., 


THREE © omsonaie none in ONE. 
We name our ry} LE Cable 

Buck board eC LE MA: ABL 

= =e ere’ 4 peocues +3 _— of 


nist PUR ON LY TRIPL CK- 
ER ROE s ape. wit wo 
OY s. . oe is 33 by 


& by lik inches 
twalae alee the et .- ay 


form 
tion. “NO "du ~ Jump Irons 

See the citmas Cable Backboard be- 
THE NEW HAVEN CARRIAGE CO., New Haven, Conn. fore you purchase. 











THE 


CONNBCTICOT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


PRESENTS a record of forty-four years 
of successful business ; 

A large and stable business, confined 
to the healthy sections of our own coun- 
try, secured by ample assets, productively 
invested and of unquestionable character; 

A conservative management in all re- 
spects; 

An unequaled record of economy in 
management. During the forty-four 
years of its history the expenses of man- 
agement have been Jess than 8.5 per cent, 
of its income; 

A more conservative basis for future 
solvency than is required by any State or 
adopted by any other Americancompany, 


IT OFFERS 


A just and equitable policy, adapted 
to all legitimate wants, which gives to 
each holder the entire and just benefit of 
his payments, There are no forfeitures 
at the expense of the poor and unfortu- 
nate for the speculative benefit of the 
rich and fortunate; 

A policy which becomes, in case of the 
non-payment of premiums after two or 
three premiums have been paid, a paid-up 
policy without surrender or care by the 
insured, for anamount plainly printed on 
the policy; 

A policy which may be surrendered at 
stated terms for a stipulated cash value 
printed on the policy; 

A policy for a detinite and absolute 
sum, not dependent upon post-mortem 
assessments; 

A policy the maximum cost of which 
is known at the start, 
the premium named ; 


and cannot exceed 


A policy the cost of which is annually 
reduced by the surplus earned, which 
there are no stock-holders to share, all 
surplus being returned to the policy- 
holders, and in the per cent. of surplus 
returned it stands without a rival. 


RESULTS. 
In its forty-four years of 
business it has received 


from its members....... 8150,542,873 44 


of which it has returned to its members, 
in payment of 


Death Claims and ean 


IS nc ceecasbes #75,029,870 23 
Dividends ..... 

or 29.7 per cent. 
Surrendered Policies. 

or 12.2 per cent 


47,395,350 71 
19,576,577 52 


A total already returned of. #140, 001,708 46 
or 7.6 per cent, 


While it holds present as- 


ree 57, 874.971 71 
CO ees $197, 876,7 7 17 
An excess over the amount 

a ° 38,034,306 78 


or 2645 per cent. 
a result unequaled by any other company, 
Its assets January Ist, 1890, were: 


Loans upon Real Estate, 





Pre rere $32,900,542 44 
Market Value of Bonds and 

Stocks owned........... 12,054,546 75 
Cost Value of Real Kstate 

DO sins «icin s tee voas ene 8,556,207 08 
Premium Notes. .......... , 1,813,180 76 
Cash in Banks...... cb iawa'eee 1,398,565 13 
All other Assets............ 1,161 020 56 55 
DO AGING. occ ccieee staves $57,874,971 71 71 
Liabilities by its own stand- 

OU dicttnsd ven pepocece 53, 704,795 10 
Surplus by its ‘‘own stand- 

OP 0 ass he TANI SY 5,080,176 61 


Surplus by official valuation 5,845,490 54 





Jacob L. Greene, Pres. 
John M. Taylor, Vice-Pres, 
Edward M. Bunce, Sec’y, 





Daniel H, Wells, Actuary, 





| 
| ‘ 
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Jnsurance. 


THE FIRE WASTE. 


THE Chronicle's annual compilation of 
Fire Tables, which we have before now 
quoted, and have mentioned as the recog- 
nized authority, again fufnishes statistics 
of the annual fire waste, the following 
being its figures of fire loss and iusurance 
loss in the United States during the past 
fifteen years: 


Property Insurance 


Loss Loss 

1875 $75,102,285 $39,327,400 
1876 64,630,000 34,374,500 
1877 68,265,800 37,898,000 
1878 64,315,900 $6,575,900 
1879 77,708,700 44,404,700 
1880... 74,643,400 42,425,000 
1881 81 280,900) 44,641,900 
1sK2 : 84,505,024 48,875,131 
1sK5 100,149,228 14 808 664 
14M4 110,008 611 GO,879, 818 
1885 eeee «= 102,818,796 57,430,709 
1 Rests 104 024,750 60,506,564 
1837........ 120,283,055 69,659,508 
1HAs 110,885,665 63,065,724 
Iss eee ~=—-128,016,833 75,679,465 

Total $1 365,564 547 $768,913,883 


number of fires 
and commercial failures for eleven years 
is given, which showsclearly enough that 
there is at least a connection 
these two classes of events; 


A comparison of the 


between 
for instance, 
in the majority of the years covered by 
the figures, the movement of fires and 
failures respectively (that is, the increase 
or decrease of their number as compared 
with the previous year) is in the 
direction. The movement of incendiar- 
ism by months is shown for the five years, 
1883-"87, and for 1888 and 1889, and it is 
noticeable that February June are 
the lightest is the 
heaviest; the last five months of the year 
are very heavy, and January shows some 
letting up. Why is this; for it certainly 
is nota mere happening 80 without rea- 
son? If 
not indicate—the large number of incen- 
diary fires are directed upon crops of the 
year, there would be sufficient reason for 


same 


and 


months; November 


-as it may be, for the figures do 


the selection for that purpose of months 
in or near which such crops are harvested. 
Another table furnishes a list of classes 
of risks in which incendiarism is reported 
as the chief cause of fire, and among these 
are: 
Per cent of 
Incendiarism 
Tobacco barns 0606s ue G74 
Hay warehouses 
Tobacco warehouses 
Tobacco tactories hd. 


Cotton-gin houses.......... : 45.0 
Cotton warehouses and store- 
houses ; ‘ a 34.0 


So that a connection is ennndes of the 
sort just mentioned, altho it is not a close 
one. Possibly tlre relatively heavy incen- 
diarism in the closing months of the year 
may have some relation to the balancing 
of books and review of the situation, 
which customarily is made about that 
time. 

The loss in 1889 was greater than in any 
year since 1871 and 1872, those being the 
memorable years of the great fires in 
Chicago and Boston. The total is 1,3654 
millions for fifteen years, Suppose we 
try to give some idea of the fire wuste by 
afew comparisons, This total is more 
than one-third greater than the present 
public debt of the country, leaving out 
the railroad-aid bonds; it is more than 
three times the deposits of the associated 
banks of this city, and more than double 
their clearings in the last week of May. If 
we call the present annual destruction 
120 millions (which is less than it was in 
1889), this would be equal to more than 
paying the interest on the public debt at 
its highest since 1871, and to paying it 
more than three times over as the debt 
stands now. This annual waste would 
pay forty per cent, of the total Govern- 
mental expenditures of the United States. 
It would replace the capital and surplus 
of the associated banks of this city once a 
year. It is nearly one-half more than the 
country’s estimated annual product of 
gold and silver. It would furnish to every 
white male in the country from eighteen 
toforty-four years of age a suit of clothes 
annuaily at $13.50 per suit; or it would 
pay on annuities of $18 a year to every 
person in the country from cradle to 





grave regardless of sex, race or condition. 
It would do any of these things, and any 
of those other things with the enumera- 
tion of which we could, if that were of 
use, fill a column. Moreover, this loss. 
large as it is,is by no means the whole 
fire waste. Fire departments cost for 
maintenance a large sum, which could be 
roughly estimated; then there are enor- 
mous losses—indirect in one sense only 
and most direct in all other senses— 
caused by the waste of time and the in- 
terr:uptions of business made by fires, 
There is the demoralization in the person- 
al habits and morals of employés whose 
occupation is interrupted; there is the 
damage to the industry and morals of 
persons who lose property directly and 
are insufficiently insured or not insured 
atall. What all this costs nobody can 
estimate. 

If somebody should steal and carry off 
120 millions of public money, or if the 
gold and silver product of a single year 
could somehow be sunk beyond recovery 
in the ocean, this would startle the coun- 
try, and perhaps a general sense of loss 
would be felt; but as absolute a destruc- 
tion of value goes on from year to year 
almost unnoticed, A fire which destroyed 
120 millions in one city would make a 
sensation, and perhaps might even cause 
a feeling of general loss; in fact, the two 
great fires in 1871 and 1872 have been 
cited, not without reason, as among the 
causes contributing to the crisis in 1873, 
Yet the loss is precisely the same, no 
more and no less, whether occurring at 
one time and in one place or whether 
spread all over the country and through 
the year; all the difference is that the 
effect upon individual sufferers, and con- 
sequently the indirect reactionary in- 
jury to trade and industry, is lessened 
by having the destruction spread rather 
than concentrated. Precisely so when 
insurance spreads and diffuses it, and 
this is the sole function which insurance 
is capable of performing. To use the first 
illustration which occurs, if a careless or 
malicious person drives his horse against 
you and breaks your leg, the money he 
may be forced to pay as damages can set- 
tle or help settle your doctor’s bill and 
cover or partly cover the damage to your 
business caused by your detention in bed; 
but this quasi-insurance money cannot 
mend your leg, or unmake the fact that 
it is broken, or relieve you of any pain or 
of the necessity of lying in bed while the 
bones knit together. 

There is pow a considerable number of 
persons in the country who would be glad 
to have large increase in the coinage of 
silver dollars. There is always a consid- 
erable number of persons who welcome 
currency inflation of any sort, because they 
imagine that if there is only an increase 
in the aggregate quantity of ‘‘ money” 
more of it will somehow or other get into 
their hands and their particular ‘“ hard 
times ” will be easier. Well-informed 
an nangy know that this is a wretched de- 
usion, that money does not equalize it- 
self among the individual members of a 
community, and that inflation is a de- 
bauchery for which every jot of the bit- 
ter penalty will be exacted; still, the 
delusion is flattering, and it will never 
cease until the average intelligence rise 
to a higher level than now, Meanwhile, 
to the man who imagines he would be 
better off if there were an addition of say 
one hundred and twenty millions annu- 
ally to the aggregate of money, it prob- 
ably does not occur tha’ he would be any 
less poor if one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of property were saved annually 
from fire. 

a ee 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


A FRIEND whosays he has been a reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT for twenty years, 
sends us a circular of the Eagle Insurance 
Company, of San Francisco, which strikes 
him as the most practical thing yet pre- 
sented, 


** Suppose (says the circular) the first year 
we got 100 members a month and yearly 
double our business, the members all keep 
up their payments, we will pay off during 
the first ten years 22,307 members, each one 
receiving #1,000, amounting to 322,307,00v. 
The last month of the tenth year, our in- 
come will be $1,216,514, enough money to 
pay off during that month alone 1,216 mem- 
bers, or forty-five members a day. It is a 
settled fact that as soon as people under- 
stand our p!an fully they will take no other 
kind of insurance; the rate at which they 
are joining the Society in this city is phe- 
nomenal, some of our members will often 
bre in from fifveen to twenty in a single 


The circular—which, by the wa 
borrowed the cut of an eagle, an 


, has 
‘two 





eaglets in the nest, so long the peculiar 
property of the New York Life, and has 
taken not merely the design but the iden- 
tical cut itself—is addressed to ‘‘ dear 
sir,” and runs thus: 


“You having been highly recommended 
to us, we should be pleased to have you act 
as our General Agent; look up and send 
out local agents for us; asc ompensation for 
your services, we pay you, ‘from this office,’ 
a liberal commission on the work of your 
agents, as long as you continue to work for 
the Society; you can soon send out enough 
agents to bring you an income of ‘from 
$100 to $500 a month.’ 

“If agreeable, send for terms; if you have 
no time or desire to act, ‘you will greatly 
oblige us by placing this matter in the 
hands of some reliable person in your town.’ 

**Our plan of insurance is the strongest 
and most profitable existing, and we want 
at least 10,000 agents to work throughout 
the Union. 

‘Our insurance is on the mutual plan 
payable during life. Cost, entrance fee for 
$1,000, $10; for each subsequent thousand to 
the same person, $5, and monthly thereafter 
$1 25 per month on each one thousand. Ben- 
efit, for each $1,000, collected, less expenses, 
the member in good standing holding the 
lowest number of policy receives $1,000. 

“The plan is sound as we do not agree 
to pay at a given date, but as wecollect the 
mouey to pay with. The Society is not 
eighteen months old, yet we have issued 
over 4,700 policies, and paid off and canceled 
over 3,000 of said policies. ‘The members 
who insured in October, 1888, are being 
~— now. People are just wild over it 

ere. Itisa cold day when an agent of 
ours can’t make from #20 to #40. 

*“Awailipg your reply, we remain very 
respectfully yours, 

** EAGLE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
* By Secretary.”’ 


os 





____ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
pertic ipate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











[July 3, 1890. 


oo 











THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B&B, STOKES, President, 
ole Bal SEY, Vice-President, 
4K, 2d Vice- Preside nt, 


bs Aast. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER, Sakon. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 


ees re teed Pec. Bint, 1SSS. .. ST7a8s 3E8 3 3 


$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 1s- 

sued at the life rate premium. 
nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
- is pntitie. by the Massachusetts Statute. 

inphiets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
otloution to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
s. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec. 


WASTING CON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ‘of all 
other companies, in Non- 

forteitable ividends to 
Skeep their policies in 
force, 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 
BD nace pseecasccccce svceseeed $5,659,204 46 
LIABILITIES.... ....... .....000e 4,503,311 00 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard@)..... $855,893 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
pean by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


\xEW YORE QFeicE 189 Broadway, 
. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 




















HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW 


YORK. 








ORGANIZED 1860. 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 
President, 
CEO. H. RIPLEY, 


Vice-President, 


CEORCE IDE, 
Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
Actuary. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STRENGTH AND DIVIDEND-PAYING ABILITY of the principa) 
Life Insurance Companies, eo from the Official Report of the Superintendent of 


Insurance, of the State of New 


ork, January ist, 1890. 


Per Cent. of Assets 
to Liabilities 


en Oe as ss 8H SH 
Equitable, N.Y., ... 
Aiea, Comm.,....- 
, Whee. sss « 
Northwestern, Wis., ... . 
New York Life, N. Y., .. . 
State Mutual, Mass., . 
Provident Life & Trust, Pa., 
Travelers, Conn., 

Penn Mutual, Pa., ... 
New England Mutual, Mass., 


Berkshire, Mass., .. . 

United States, N. Y., : 
Brooklyn, N. Y., . ‘ 
Connecticut Mutual, ‘Conn., 
Manhattan, N. Y., ... . 


Massachusetts Mutual, Mass., 
Germania, N. Y., . 

Mutual Benefit, N.J.,... - 
be S&S 
Union Central, Ohio, .... 
Union Mutual, Me.,... . 
Washington,N.Y.,... . 


126.2) 
25.00 eS 
120.69 ETS 
118.67 
11] 5) TI 
CT A 
117.07 
116.75 
116.7. Ts 
113.86 

113.72. 

113.50 

111.05 

110.36 

110.32 

109.76 

109.05 

108.67 

18.15 

107.44 

107.20 

1035.44 — 

103.60 =— 


Average, omitting the HOME, 112.85 
No Life Insurance Policies are issued which are as liberal as those 
of the “ HOME,” its Policies being trom date of issue entirely unre- 
stricted as to residence or travel, and atter two years absolutely in- 


disputable, 


SPECIMEN POLICIES WILL BE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 





The “MORAL” is obvious. 
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READ CAREFULLY 
AND THEN 


DO YOUR OWN THINKING. 


* ” 





—> 





If you could effect a saving of 50 Per cent. in the cost of your life insurance and have it placed 


in one of the strongest of the regular life insurance companies, would you not consider the matter ? 


. : ; If you are now in one or more assessment societies, and you could, at no greater outlay for premi- 
um, have your insurance in @ regular old line company of the highest solvency and repute, would you not consider the matter / 


For what purpose do you desire life insurance? Do you not wish it mainly for the protection of 
your family and your business interests in the event of your death ¢ If this is your aim, and you would carry $2) ,00 


7 . 7 


insurance in a regular old line company for the same money you are now paying for &10,000, would you not consider 
the matter ¢ 


; . . . THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets all these points, 


; z y It is one of the eleven (only) regular life insurance companies chartered under the laws of 
this State. It commenced business in 1875, and its last annual report shows $203 of assets for each $100 of liabilities, 
thereby making its financial strength beyond question. 


‘ : . By adjusting its premiums to the current cost of insurance (death losses and expenses onlv) 
it furnishes life insurance at least 5U per cent. lower than by the usual “ level” premium rates, and at even less cost than 


is charged by the best of the assessment associations. 

ACTUAL RESULTS. The Provident Savings Life paid to January Ist, 1890, for Death Claims to 

; beneficiaries under its Renewable Term policies. ............ccccccccccccccccs snccccevessssecccecececen $1,516,000 00 

| a gn nal and pe eebekedbbnnis Hawa hubes CURbCR de Ke ed euebiewsNbbebeserensaynenens 79,704 03 
The ordinary, whole-life “ level’? premiums would have been...................0..0.0 cece cece eee etee ees 243,742 381 

[ es ss ad ane wed sinew ameda heme heed teeebanetheeeetahegeseousterieseans 32 7O 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 
For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
HOME OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
. CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


onrmw wy 








m . RECORD FOR 1889. 


ipa) Increase in Assets. Increasein Policies Issued. Increase in Surplus. Increasein Business 


Written. Increase in Insurance in force. 











— 
- ce 
OFRTLCEHERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. WM. T. STAMDEN, Actuary. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, JULIUS CATLIN, JOHN J. TUCKER, E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Chemical National Bank. Diy Goods. Builder. Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank, 
Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 
for the minimum of cost. 
The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 
poliey-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 
—_ “one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


; in Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City.. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to ad- 
dress J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


IN. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY 
ORATION, 


BY PATRICK HENRY, 


if made to-day could contain 
nothing more suggestive than 
his pithy sentence, “ It is natural 
for man to indulge in the illu- 


of WE ALL 
LOPE to be successful in busi- 


4 ” 
sions hope. 


ness, to live long and useful 
lives, and to give those who 


come afterward cause to remein- 
ber us with love and gratitude. 
For many of us these hopes will 
prove to be largely illusions, 
but the hope of providing for 
your 


be made as sure as the symbolic 


family, young man, may 
anchor, if you will set aside a 
ittle of your income and get 


THLE 


Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


o take the chances that other- 
wise must be borne by your de- 
pendents, 

The policies written by* this 
Company (of Springtield, Mass. ), 
you you 


keep them up, and liberal when 


are liberal to while 
you think best to drop them. 
POST YOURSELF ON 
THESE POINTS 

The Company was chartered 
in 1851, and has about sixty 
millions of dollars of out-stand- 
for further 


ing insurance ; par- 


ticulars inquire of any one con- 
nected with it. 
$10,415,817 64 


9,558,475 6% 
857,342 O01 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1890, 
Liabilities, “‘ ‘ 
Surplus (Mass. Standard), 


M. V. B. Edgerly, Pres. 


Henry 8S. Lee, Vice-Pres. 
John A. Hall, See’y. 
E. D. Capron, Asst. Sec’y. 


Oscar B. Ireland, Actuary. 
Offices at 


258 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


311 Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


520 Walnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Keith & Perry Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo, 

306 Sedgwick Block, 
Wichita, Kansas, 





THE 


A.TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


has paid to its insured during the past six- 
teen years a constantly increasing dividend 
(results given by no other life insurance 
company, 80 far as known). While it has 
been paying constantly increasing dividends 
to its insured, it has, at the same time, 
added every year to its surplus. Notwith- 
standing fluctuations in values, the ASTNA’s 
assets and surplus have been uniformly 
increasing. 

The A2TNA issues policies upon the par- 
ticipating, as well as the non participating, 
plan The business in each department is 
kept distinct, and the expenses are borne by 
each in proportion to the amount of business 
done. It gives, on either plan, advantages 
over a purely mutaal company; the addi- 
tional protection of its large capital stock: 
watchful care, growing out of the proprie- 
tary interests of the management; greater 
economy, as the expenses are divided be- 
tween the two departments. 

Sioce the inception of its business, the 
AETNA has from its interest receipts paid 
all its expenses, including commissions, 
salaries, taxes, rents, etc., and hasa bal- 
ance in the treasury from that fund of 
$15,439,443.37 —good evidence, we 
think, of economy and successful manage- 
ment. 

The A{TNA’s new contracts are iadisputa- 
ble, so far as the beneficiaries are concerned, 
after three years from theirdate. Its recent 
form of contracts, adopted the present year, 
give all the privileges that can reasonably 
be asked of a life insurance company. All 
claims are paid upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of loss, and without delay or dis- 
count, 


Agents Wanted. Address 


The Atna Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter ef the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, lad. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$4,116,629 40 


SODURTT, WED... ccvccrcccccccesces 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,,.... ....00... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889............... 


. $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same — . 
period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 


$2,553,606 44 


seen eee eeweeeewereseeeees 


The Company has the following Aasets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 L0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at., ote «see 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 0 cece 1,452,900) 24 


Cash in Bank,......0000+ ssescesseeee seceeess 271,8.1 00 
-- $12, 107 576 2 


Amount,, 


Six per cent. interest onthe outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1859, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC B LL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIA E DG J . HEW , 
JOHN L. RIKER, G L. NICHOLS, 
GE ORGE | BLISS, ous ‘AV AMSINCK 
0. hem WILLIAM G. BOULTON 

iH foe LL HHO. LEY 

LL, 

as eee 


eA, Pras H. BRO 


The PH@NIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COS 
Yrarty RENEWABLE policy is a 
promise to pay by a corporation 
of over Fen millions of 
assets. You buy it at a fixed 
price the first year and at cost 
W hat could be safer, 


or safe and cheaper ? 


thereafter. 


It gives pure insurance. There 
is no reserve, no investment, no 
speculation. It is safe insurance. 
Passing the hat and relying on 
new blood do not make safe in- 
surance. We make you pay us 
in advance, and if we never is- 
sued another policy we could 
It is 
It is sold at 


Policy-holders own the 


pay every claim when due. 
cheap insurance. 
cost. 
company, and unused premiums 
are returned to them. 
No policy can be safer. 
No safe policy can be cheaper. 
Our Lire, Enpowment, and 
Annuity policy (copyrighted) 
guarantees results as allur- 
ing as Tontine estimates. 
We also write all ordinary 
forms of Life and Endowment 
insurance, 
Conn. 
MERCHANTS NSURNCE Co 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 


Providence, KR. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
_This Company lesnes a Bafety Fund Policies, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MOTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
, 40 and 42 Wall 8St., New York. 


ainsi Jan. Ist, 1890........... $664,748.29. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in I wom at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, ‘President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, { New Yorg, 100 BRoapway, 
Continental < Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montene Sta. 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Harrtrorp, 














Reserve for re-insurance....$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Se I hen cacceesaronsenes 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 





This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 


DIRECTORS, 

M,L. ANDR EW. WM. G. LOW, 
SAMUEL D O BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM NEY, KICHARD A. «MCCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER E. 
,HARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM.M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WILLIAM H. SWAN 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEO. F. VAIL 
BRADISH JOHNSON’ J.D. VERMILYE 
H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL 





F. C. MOORE, President, 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres't and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 





CHAS. H. yeep Taal Hrooklyn Dept, 
EDWARD LANNING, 4 








The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soctety 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders $11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding. Business, 
$631,010,606. 






PIED Tne os ae 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


7, he. Free 


LT ontine 
Policy is a szmfle 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 





The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form ' 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. W, Alexander, Vice-Prest 


ee ee ee 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CGO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................$89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POs nccnacocnerdcessncancstniiscepenn-atenceeques cece 
Less deferred preiniums, January Ist. 1889 ............. 754 86—S24,585,921 10 
IRUOFORE OME TOMES. CC. 0.005000 ssccccccccccccces kitnttneriansannceatcannsias GET 

Less Interest accrued Ja anuary Ist, 1889 Leeusanedncesesenegseseqneneees. eanee 451,605 24— 


- $26, 021.655 9% 





4,577,345 14— $29,165,266 24 





$1138,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same) $6,252,085 50 

Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances 5,869,026 16 
Total paid Policy-boldews.......... «$72,121,121 66 

Taxes and re-insurances 


Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ fees, etc........ 2... cece ceeecceceeeees » és ‘ 4,525,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertis sing, printing, etc 860,765 SO —~S17 M279 4 








$101,027,322 46 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... ..........cceceee coe cee cones $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $00,435, wn 91). 56,412,163 41 
I ii ctbecesieded+ dteee~ Ganke oo a-ngeut) aamebed- a0? ebacnes < sNenes “geenenansuees 13,242,871 5 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien bon reat estate  tnatidines thereon insured for $14,- 

400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
18,106,512 530 
3, 709,000 00 


*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 
SURGE BO OVOP GRAGI n occcse covvcccaccsessccs seecness cc -ececene:cesscsecoss SOT SM a9 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
BaM. BG, WOO. cccccvvcccoccesccecsescceccssocseveces secscescesoe 06 erences cvescoceses 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000) 
AGUMCY VAIAMOHB. 20000 2 covcceccccccccccccccccccceccccesccccoscoocoes 08 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 . 


1,63).645 37 


1,104,253 62 
$0,709 a 


$4,026,278 50 





Market value of securities over cost value on Company’ s books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wil accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 


Appropriated as follows: 


APUTSVEE Laanes 1m CORTSS GE PRFMMSME ec cvccccsscccccccccossescccccsscoccoscocecccsosccs $440,517 
AOE Da CRI BIE Goce ewinsccinncdnccesconneocnsennsecicossrcestocnsces 375.598 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............eccceeeeee 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ «2. besaved wenn 20,92 52 
Reserved tor re-inmsurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

SIN sn. «cic cnndaweres':0t000eeee: 6eneiae cee be0-600s,  Keecwrene-bueatansesesoebuenets 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘lontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1859, over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 

RUE GE FG Gino ccenccevescccccess: vevesescnnensoresscccesencs $6,423 777 15 
Addition tc the Fund during I8S9.................. : 2,500,540 16 
DEDUCT— ~ $8, 724,31 a7 a 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

i cddatutratneneenetadnkdctdassodcnasecseueestGeneee + <beaudaveeaniil 1,019.24 Is 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 18% nb Mnitnowainbases cisenbeceenbenetindes 7.706.053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid m advance....... eenuseseeceaes ccenccecgese 40,046 7 


$97,535,777 6S 


Divisible Surplus (Company's new Standard)... .............6.6066 cee oe _ $7,517, S23 2 2s 


$105,053, 600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... $15,600 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
$358.935,596 Jan. 1, IS88...... ee 28,522 
419.886,505 Jan. 1, 1889. 95,480,186  1588...... «+ «SBS 
495,601,970 Jan. 1. 189)...... 105,055,400 1889... 39,499 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 


New Insurance &151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, 495,601,970 
TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HiENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 
H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY. 





————_— 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paceioenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . + . . . e . 


-_ mm Surplus, ; e ° ° 


Increase year, , = 

— ass . ° . 
rease during year, J “ 

Risks in force, . ° . 


Increase during year, ° ° 
Policies in AL, _— - w«.. * 
ear, e : 
Policies written in 1889, . . 
Increase over 1888, . ° ° 


$136,401,328 O02 


$10,319,174 46 


. © © & & $9,657,248 44 
. © .8 « $1,717,184 81 
: e-« : - ($31,119,019 62 
. # & @ $4,903,087 16 
. : -». % - $15,200,608 38 
. «© & 4 $473,058 16 


. . 6 . + $151,602,483 37 
$48,388,222 05 
<—) : ° - $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 


° e ° ° ° 182,310 
° ° ° e 23,941 
‘ ° ° ° 44,577 
" ° ° ° 11,271 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mo 


$69,361,913 13 


rtgage Loans, 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ° . - $50,323,469 81 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


es at interest, . ° 


$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O2 


and in transit, etc. 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/.) 


$126,744,079 58 





1 } 


ave carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








Year. sme umes, Assets. Surplus. 

1884. $351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.... i 743,771 
1885..... 46,507.139....... 368, 981,441 a vials 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... , 33°4 Rice c CBs cccce 114,181,963 24...... - 5,643, 568 
69,457,468 le en 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88,..... 6, 294,442 
1888..... 103,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56. . 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... - 565,949,934, ..... 136,401,328 02. . 9,657,248 


New York, January 20th, 1800, 





BOARD OF 
Ourver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirn, 
Samvuet DD, Bascock, Ropert OLYPHANT, 
Georce S. Cor, Georce F, Baker, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, _ ‘THompson, 


Samuet FE. Sprovirs, 
Lucivs Rosinson, 





James C. Ho_pen, 
ERMANN C. von Post,) Freperic Cromwe.y, 

Avexanver H, Rice, se T. Davies, 

Lewis May, | OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


TRUSTEES 


S. Van Renssecarr Crvcen,| Jno, W. Aucnincioss, 
Cuarces KR. Henperse, 
Gerorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

1. Hopart Hexxic, 
)UDLEY OLcorTT, Wa. P. Dixon, 

Ropert A. Grawniss, 
Nicnoias C, Miri 
Henry H, Rocers, James W, Husrep. 


'TuopoRE Moxrorn, 

Vittiam Bancock, 

Preston B. Puma, 

Witiam 1D, Wasnaurn, 

SruvvesanrT Fisn, 

Aucusrus D, Jumiarp 
| Cuarces E, Miniee, 


Vice-Pres 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSH, Auditor, 

EMORY McCLINTOCK 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. 


» LL.D., F. 1. A 


WILLIAM J, EASTON, Secretary 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty 


. Actuary 


CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC (¢ ROMWEL L, 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


- Treasurer 


WILLIAM P, SANDS, Caslier 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, N, Assistant Cashier. 





WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
Maepicat Dieactors 
GUSTAVUS 8S WINSTON, M.D). WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.1)., FE. J. MARSH, M.D 





ue URITY FROM LOSS BY BU net. Lary. 
‘ ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDE 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiKE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PEKPETUAL, 
CAPT’ - ne i £2.000,.000 
SURP 1. t "s 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every gence d- 
ion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, «: 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc. taken for. SAFE KEE pina. ‘ON 
SPEC ’ ‘T T THE LOWEST RATES 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 
—_~ TIME LOCKS 

The Cx any also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
Hy KGL Ae wo 1OF VAULTS at prices varying from 
#15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers: also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. — and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe R 

DEPOSITS OF F MONEY | RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COL i EC TED AND REMITT ED FORA 
ODERATE CHARGE. 

The © emeany acta as EXECU TO. ADMINISTRA- 
TOK and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts 
( wAaLL THUS and Individuals. 

FUNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
parate and ba, from_ the assets of the © om pany: 
‘ae Padditional security, the Company has a 8 
a come Cs Ay 1,000, primarily responsible for 
trust 
WILLS Re oF Prep ee AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

STEPHEN A. c cAl Dw ELL, Presiden 

JOHN B. GEs eee and .* charge of 
the Trust De +! 

ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sex 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant |. 

& L. WRIGHT, Jr.. Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS; 
Btephen 4 Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
—- F. a ler, 





Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 





ry C. 
William H. Merrick. C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt 


THE 
AMERI- 
OAN 

FIRE 
IFSuR- 
ANCE 


" 
Philadelphia 





Reserve for re 
Surplus over al) Liabilities 


2000000 00 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


1860. 1 890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889, 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Insued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BU RFORD, President, 
Cc. i ae iH, Secretary. 
Wi Het WHlGhr. ‘Aatatant Secretary. 
» STANDEN, Actuary. 


KXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever betore offered, and 
the policy itse ae is the aoe liberal and equitable cane 
tract consistent with recognized business principles 
THE MAHKED KUCCKSS already achieved by this 
planes mews that it fills a want long felt vy the insur- 





OPA SW ndwnconEny, Recie” 


oD ‘AGENTS, By desiring i to > represen: 6 Conti. 
| Bh, invitea to add: VPN, ‘Super. 
of Agencies, ri Home © 
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5 Old and Young. 


SONNET. 


BY MATTHEW RICHEY KNIGHT. 








TELL me, O Time, the utmost of thine art, 

Thy wondrous healing art that men so 
praise ; 

For which no feat too hard is but to raise 

The dead once more aud lost life re-impart. 

Men say that thou canst ease the burdened 
heart, 

And bring new dower of 
some days, 


light to dark 

And new companionships to lonely ways, 

New joys whose charm holds back the tears 
that start. 


Hast thou no cup save cold Lethean 
draught 

Which blots the past when I its virtues 
drain?’ 

Give me the wine of love that once I 
quaffed! 


Tho but 1n dream, I'll drink it once again. 
No comfort may I find in all thy craft, 
It death of love alone can heal love’s pain. 


—<~ — 


FAILURE OF A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


From THe FReencyn or, Levoni, by THKo- 
rHite D'Aprt. 


(Copyrighted.) 


a 

THE sedate Monsieur Bréan, one of the 
glories of the Academy of Sciences, and a 
member of the Institute,* had just left bis 
study, where he had been closely occupied 
for many hours in investigating certain 
metaphysical problems which still batHed 
his inquiries. 

Absorbed in thought he directed his 
course to the Tuilleries, his eyes resting 
on the promenaders without seeing them. 
Nor did he observe the groups of happy 
children whose joyous cries were mingled 
with the chirping of the fearless spar- 
rows. 

A sudden the 
savant, and he took a retired seat and 


revelation dawned on 


opened the portfolio, which was his con- 
stant companion, to jot down the ideas 
which were trooping in his active brain. 

The spot was so propitious for serious 
meditation that he was completely’ ab- 
stracted, and forgot that he was in a pub- 
lic park until his indignation was aroused 
by an outburst of laughter almost in his 
face. His head was raised brusquely to 
what presumptuous intruders had 
dared to interrupt his studies. 

At the end of the bench sat a young 
bonne surrounded with playthings, and in 
front of him 
with limbs separated and hands folded 


see 


stood three little cherubs, 


behind, leaning over and watching with 
artless curiosity the work of this original, 
who amused himself in such a peculiar 
fashion. 

Notwithstanding his irritation Bréan 
wasstruck with the grace of this infantine 
group, two sailor-decked tots of four or 
five years and a charming curly- headed 
lassie somewhat younger, whose rosy 
arms and shoulders seemed to expand 
like a gigantic floral beauty. 

‘Are you having a good deal of fun?’ 
asked the smaller of the boys. ‘* Let me 
see your marks,” 

With the usual freedom of little chil- 
dren he attempted irreverently to draw 
out a paper from the portfolio to make a 
boat or a cocolle.+ 

‘Let that alone, sir,” said Bréan, se- 
verely. 

“Oh, let me have it. 
like you.” 

“Aren't you afraid of me?” 

** No, I ain't.” 

And the child, who was quick to detect 
the permission in the relaxing features of 
the old man, took the paper and pencil 
from his hands. 

Such condescension to an urchin was a 


I want to play 





* The Institut de France, a product of the Revolu- 
tion, founded in 1795, usually designated by French 
writers simply the Institut, would be grossiy misap- 
prehended by a consideration merely of the English 
term. Itis in reality an aggregation of institutes, 
inciuding the five great academies, the Academie 
Francaise, the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, the Academie dea Sciences, the Academie des 
Beauz-Arts and the Academie des Sciences, Morales et 
Politiques, thus bringing together in one organization 
the most prominent men in literature, science and 
the fine arts. 

+ Cocotte, not in the dictionaries, a child's term for 
@ crude resemblance to a hen, made by folding a 


very rare thing with the crusty old bach- 
elor; but this one was a splendid little 
fellow, having large expressive eyes, 
thick brown curls and rosy cheeks—the 
picture of health. 

Jumping astride the knee of his new 
friend he rested the portfolio against the 
broad breast of the savant, using it as a 
desk. His face, screwed slightly out of 
shape, evinced his care in scribbling some 
pothooks, which no one but 
ever have understood, 

‘** Now, that’s enough; it’s time to get 
down,” 

*Oh no, it isn’t!” 

**] want to get up too,” cried the little 
girl, who was soon installed on the other 
knee, 


he could 


” 


**There’s only one more to come,” 
thought the metaphysician. ‘*‘ What an 
invasion!” 

‘Tf you'll let me take your cane,” said 
the eldest boy, ‘lll make some fun for 
you. I'll draw a big ring in the path.” 

** How absurd!” said the philosopher to 
himself, while he allowed Germaine’s 
little fingers to fumble in his beard and 
to untie his cravat. He could not forbear 
an indulgent smile as he watched the 
movements of the little beings, who can 
bend us all under the yoke of their ingen- 
uous tyranny. 

If some colleague of the Institute had 
happened to pass through the Tuilleries 
that day, he would have been amazed to 
see the grave professor playing at foot-ball 
with the three darlings, laughing and 
running about as if he bad forgotten his 
gray hair and sixty-five years. 

The young powers had conquered the 
enemy and taken the fortress after a 
glorious assault, penetrating to the very 
heart of the citadel. 

The work on metaphysics had gone 
back to the clouds. If any one had in- 
terrupted the professor at that juncture 
with a philosophical speculation he would 
have been deemed an unwelcome in- 
truder. 

Much more interesting was the laugh- 
ter of the little Germaine when, by great 
exertion, she raised the ball with both 
hands and let it fall again quite near. 
The darling, delighted with her achieve- 
ment, stood up on tip toe, sustaining her- 
self on one foot in its white shoe, and 
seemed, as she took hold of her short 
skirts, like a Lilliputian dancer, observed 
through the small end of the opera-glass. 

The hours passed rapidly, and it was 
necessary for the bonne to interrupt the 
fun. 

‘* It’s time to go home,” she said, com- 
ing forward with the head coverings. 

**So soon ?” cried all four. 

At these preparations for departure the 
savant grew pensive again and kissed his 
little companions, who were clinging to 
him in a cluster and holding out their 
tempting faces, 

** Will you come again and play ?” 

** Yes, my dears.” 

His eyes followed them regretfully 
when they trotted away. Several times 
the pets turned round to answer his affec- 
tionate signs with smiles and kisses, 

* Your grandchildren have left you 
alone,” said a gardener who had been 
watching their sport. ‘‘I know myself 
what it is to bea grandfather. I have a 
little grand-daughter about the age of 
yours, and so pretty.” 

At these words the heart of the old 
bachelor swelled with emotion, and tears 
moistened his eyelids seared by laborious 
vigils. For the first time he perceived 
that there is a void in the human heart 

which science alone cannot fill; that there 
are deep and sweet affections, the sources 
of joy hitherto unknown, the real life of 
the soul of which he had never thought, 
pre-occupied as he was with his researches 
and the glory which crowned his works. 


II. 


His thoughts reverted to the past, 

In his twenty-first year his heart had 
opened to the tender passion. He had 
formed an attachment for a young girl 
who more than reciprocated his affection. 
She had employed all the resources of a 
charming mind to retain her singular 
lover, He had already commenced his 





piece of paper. 





rapid march to celebrity, and at the mo- 


ment for fulfilling his engagement, fear- 
ing lest family duties should take too 
much time from his precious discoveries, 
he coldly sacrificed his nascent love to his 
ambition. Now, full of honors and en- 
joying the favors of fortune, he counted 
among his acquaintances many envious 
rivals, but no real friends, his frigid and 
testy disposition having alienated all 
sympathy. His lofty character and im- 
mense erudition were esteemed, but that 
ws all, 

On returning to his dwelling it appeared 
lonesome and gloomy. He could not 
work that evening or sleep during the 
night, his thoughts resting unceasingly 
on the children with whom he had played 
and the young abandoned girl now ad- 
vanced in life. An imperious desire took 
possession of his soul to see again this 
friend of his youth, who by his fault had 
been condemned to solitude; for she had 
too elevated a soul for a second love. 
Perhaps, after her grief was appeased, 
she had preserved only contempt for her 
fickle admirer. 

Happiness is like a bird swift of wing, 
which brushes you lightly with its pin- 
ions. It must be caught in its flight and 
kept in a cosy nesting-place, or it may be 
lost for life. 

Such were Bréan’s reflections, but his 
mind refused to accept the natural con- 
clusions, and the old love was rekindled 
from its ashes like a fire sleeping in the 
embers. He wished to revive departed 
scenes with her whom he had so grievous- 
ly offended; to enjoy again her exalted 
charms, her refinement, and the sweet- 
ness of her pure and intellectual counte- 
nance. In fact he was ready to offer to 
share life with her, alas! in its decline. 
Perhaps a sunny ray would yet penetrate 
his existence if she would consent to for- 
give him, and take the place she ought to 
have occupied for forty years. 

Would she yield? Who could say? 
Are not magnanimous souls generous 
and forbearing? If he had not been 
blinded bv his miserable selfishness, he 
might now have the right to the title of 
grandfather, which had so affected his 
heart when applied unexpectedly the 
evening before. Young scholars, nur- 
tured by his learning, might have borne 
with pride a celebrated name, and suc- 
cessfully continued his labors. Compar- 
ing his life with what it might have been, 
his heart was filled with bitter regrets. 


IIl. 


The next day he commenced a search 
for the one so long forgotten. 

Successive addresses were obtained, and 
after a tour of two days he succeeded in 
ascertaining her residence, 

His pulse beat quickly at the thought 
of being ushered again into the presence 
of that elegant Marie De Lignac, with 
whom he had been formerly enamored. 
What would be their first words? His 
strength seemed only equal to kneel and 
implore her favor, assuring her that he 
still loved her, and that a storm was rag- 
ing in his remorseful breast, 

At the ringing of the bella female at- 
tendant in tears opened the door. 

**T would like to see Mile. De Lignac,” 
said the astonished Bréan, 

The domestic stepped back, and, point- 
ing to a room with closed blinds and 
lighted with tapers, answered: 

** You can go in, sir. There she 1s.” 

The savant, overwhelmed in amaze- 
ment and horror, stopped short before the 
death couch on which reposed the one 
who bore his supreme hope here below. 

He gazed spellbound at the still charm- 
ing face, preserving in its inanimate 
sleep the exquisite purity of its lines, 

The bloodless hands beld a bunch of 
faded roses tied with a blue ribbon. The 
philosopher remembered the bouquet, 
which one summer evening he had pre- 
sented to his betrothed, promising to love 
her forever. 

With a heart-rending sob he fell on his 
knees in shame and distraction. The 
tears filtered through his quivering fin- 
gers. A perjurer, he had basely forsaken 
her, breaking the heart of that sweet and 
ravishing woman, who had loved him 
even to the last. He piously kissed the 

waxen hands which held the frail gauge 
of his decayed affection, and his sad and 
earnest prayer for pardon ascended to 
Heaven. With deep remorse he accom- 
panied the remains to their final resting- 
place. 





The celebrated writer has returned to 
his studies, but no balm can heal the 
wound in the depth of his heart. In his 
hours of leisure, if he is not seen at the 
Tuilleries caressing three pretty cherubs, 
it is because he has gone to meditate at 
the side of a grave ,still blossoming with 
roses, 





THE FAIRY’S MIDSUMMER 
PARTY. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS, 


*TWAS the middle day of June, on a sunny 
afternoon 

When the Robin and the Thrush’s song 
was heaity, 

That a Fairy by a pool, sitting prim upon 
her stool 

Called her subjects to arrange a summer 
party. 


And the Lady waved her wand, first across 
the shining pond, 

Over copses, and the lowlands, and the 
upper; 

And she called on one and all, now invited 
to her ball, 

Saying, “ Plan the entertainment and the 
supper.”’ 


Then there came a spotted Hawk, with a 
very stealthy walk, 

Saying, ‘I will fetch you feathered game 
in plenty ; 

I'll get pheasants from the wood 
chicken from the brood, 

And for pies I'll bring you tender rabbits 
twenty.” 


and a 


When the Hawk was gone a Fox came run- 
ning down the rocks, 

And his little eyes were full of exaltation; 

“ Of geese and ducks a score, and of hens as 
many more, 

And some chickens too, I'l] bring for the 
collation.”’ 


“Since of meat ye are not scant,’”’ quoth an 
ancient mother Ant, 

With her shining eyes and little waist so 
slender, 

“Down from yonder waving plain I shall 
bring you bails of grain; 

You can season, then, your twenty rabbits 
tender.”’ 


Then there rosea Squirrel pert, ““‘What,”’ he 
cried, ** about desert ? 

Ican bring you hither from my winter 
larder, 

Nuts and little berries red, that I stowed 
beneath my bed, 

For the season when the tempest whistles 
barder.’’ 


Then the Fairy next did see, booming up a 
golden Bee, 

And he hummed, “ For this summer feast 
of ours, 

To the uplands I can go where the fields of 
clover grow 

And fetch yellow, fragrant honey from 
the flowers.”’ 


“When the supper bill you fill,’’ came a 
dainty little shrill 
From a Cricket who was seated ona 
thistle, 
** And you get a band to play music at the 
close of day, 
I shall be the one to blow the whistle.” 


“Evening music in the bog,’’ quoth a mot- 
tled, singing Frog, 
“Ts not sweet enough, alone, to charm a 
party; 
In my stave there is no grace, but I’1l make 
it do for bass— 
If not dainty like the cricket ’twill be 
hearty.”’ 


Then a Robin spoke a note, saying, ‘‘ If my 
simple throat 
You deem fit to sing a song among your 


singers; 
Tho I cannot be a lute, yet my pipe can be 
the flute, 
And I play like any artist with his fin- 
gers.”’ 


Then Cicada crying “ Biz!” like a saw a- 
singing siz-z-z, 
Sat upon a golden-rod his feet to twiddle: 
And for music low or high, drew his wing 
across his thigh, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Lady, if you will I’il play the 
fiddle.”’ 


“When the choruses are done, ’twill be 
after set of sun 
And no moon will be to light my guests 
a-going!”’ 
But there spake yellow a fly, with an open, 
shining eye 
And he said, ‘‘ We’ll set our little lamps 
a-glowing.”’ 


’Twas the middle day of June on asunny 
afternoon, 
When the Robin and the Thrush’s song 
was hearty, 
That a Fairy bya pool, sitting prim upon 
her stool, 
Thus arranged to carry out her summer 
party. 
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A RACE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


** COME here, Walter?” called my step- 
father. 

He was a big, black-looking nan, who 
walked with aswaggering, top-heavy gait, 
in spite of his two long and powerful legs. 
His large mouth was set in the midstof a 
very bushy, black beard. Full red lips, 
parted over strong, white teeth; and the 
voice that issued was so deep and strong 
that most people gave a start when they 
heard him speak for the first time. 

** Walter, come here!” again he called 
out. There is no question that I heard 
him very distinctly. 

I had been hoeing potatoes all day. It 
is a good many years since I hoed pota- 
toes; but I don’t remember it as a kind of 
work conducive to my great alacrity 
either of body or will. I was washing at 
the pump in the back kitchen, having fed 
four horses and milked three cows at the 
end of my day’s work, as a little preface 
to my own supper, for which I was never 
ready before lamplight, even in these 
long days when lamplight means eight 
o'clock. Did I say that it was the third 
of July ? 

**See here, you, Walter! thundered my 
step-father, and this time there was a very 
decided ring of angry impatience in his 
tremendous voice. 

‘I had already dried my face and hands 
on the great roller towel and brushed 
my khair. Sol went in, passing through 
the wide, clean kitchen and then the short 
passage which led to the dining-room 
There I met my mother, anxiously on the 
watch for me. She did not speak, but 
she gave mea look that warned me to be 
on my guard, as she went on into the 
kitchen to bring my tea, which she always 
kept hot for me. 

‘**Didn’t you hear me?” he growled, as 
I made my appearance in the door. 

‘*I was washing,” I answered, drawing 
up a chair and making ready to begin my 
supper. It was always my plan to take 
as little notice of him as possible when 
I saw that he was in a bad humor. 

It was a large, cheerful room, with a 
neat rag carpet on the floor and pictures 
on the walls. My step-father was sitting 
at one end of the long table, with a good 
lamp before him and a newspaper in his 
hand; for he was a man of a restless mind 
never quiet without some kind of occu- 
pation. 

I helped myself to meat and bread 
while he rustled his newspaper nervously. 
I knew that he had something disagree- 
able to say but I was in-no hurry to hear 
it, 

At last he spoke. His voice was not 
raised, but he had thetrick of making it 
singularly emphatic. ‘* You can’t have 
Dandy to-morrow.” Every word was as 
distinct as a cannon-ball, and then he 
looked straight at me with his small, keen 
eyes, to see how I would take it. 

Mother, with the teapot in hur hand, 
turned and sank into a chair beside me, 
with a little fiuttering sigh. 

Now Dandy was my own private prop- 
erty, or would have been if I had not 
been a minor. I bought bim of a neigh- 
bor, a hittle weak-kneed colt, whose 
mother died when he was a few days old. 
I had nursed him carefully, losing a good 
deal of sleep to do it, and after he got old 
enough to nibble a few oats I had bought 
every pint of grain fed to him, paying for 
it by money earned in the scanty time 
that I was allowed tocall my own. After 
the first few weeks Dandy grew and 
thrived to the surprise of everybody. He 
was now a splendid fellow, with a bright, 
chestnut coat as sleek as satin, and just 
coming four years old. I had broken him 
to harness; he would follow me around 
like a dog, and come to me in spite of 
fences whenever I whistled for him. It 
was not often that there was nothing for 
Dandy in my pocket. Dandy and I un- 
derstood each other. 

Even my step-father always spoke of 
him as ‘‘ Walter’s colt.” We were just 
beginning to put him to light work, and 
as we had to have a new horse-rake that 
year, I had been over to Hudson a few 
days before, to piek one out, so as to be 





sure that Dandy and I could make it work 
to suit ourselves. 

Mother knew that I was going away to 
spend the Fourth. She had hinted more 
than once at growling and muttering 
over my going off with the colt, especially 
when I went toward White's Hill. But 
as I never shirked my work my stepfather 
could not complain, and I certainly did 
not mean to ask him where I should go. 

Now Lizzle Biker lived at White’s Hill, 
and there wasn’t a prettier or brighter 
girl in the three counties that you could 
see from her father’s doorstep. I had 
promised Lizzie Baker to take her to Bash 
Bish Falls the next day. A nice little 
party of less than a dozen, all good 
friends, intended to spend the day there, 
rambling in the woods and eating ice- 
cream (after a good dinner!) within the 
pleasant sound of the falling water. 

‘“What’s the matter with Dandy:” I 
asked, coolly enough; but at heart I was 
all ablaze. Not have Dandy indeed! 

“The matter with Dandy is that I'm 
going to drive him myself,” said the 
Colonel, grimly. ‘‘I want to have the 
team rest. There’s the haying—you know 
we've. got to pitch into that bright and 
early Thursday morning; and I guess you 
need a rest, too. Lie around home all 
day and you'll feel more like tackling the 
mowing-machine than you would after 
racketing about the country behind that 
colt.” 

And my step-father looked at me with 
a kind of vicious twinkle in his eye, as if 
he thought this sudden consideration for 
me an uncommonly good joke. 

I began on my supper without saying a 
word. I had learned long before to hold 
my tongue; and I ate a good deal more 
than I should have done if I hadn't 
known that he was watching every 
mouthful. 

He seemed to be waiting for me to say 
sometbing. I wanted to make up my 
mind what todo first. I never was one 
to make a fool of myself by blustering 
and storming before I knew what I could 
do. Besides, it was just in that way that 
I sometimes got the advantage. He had 
an ungovernable temper that always 
broke out when he was opposed, yet 
nothing provoked him more than the 
way in which I would simply keep still 
when some occasion of difference arose 
between us. Jt gave him no handle to 
take hold of, 

At all events I wouldn’t let him see 
that he had spoiled my supper. I remem- 
ber that a plate of cold corned beef stood 
before me on the table, and I helped my- 
self to slice after slice until even Mother 
looked at me in surprise. 

When I had finished and pushed back 
my chair and looked at the clock, I went 
through the kitchen and out-of-doors in- 
stead of going to bed. I wanted tothink, 
and I could do it better in the open air. 

Of course I should go. The only ques- 
tion was how best to manage it. I had 
made a deliberate plan and given my 
word; I was not such a coward as to give 
it up because Colonel Morehouse (as peo- 
ple called him) chose to borrow my horse 
without my permission, and order me to 
stay at home! But it would take close 
planning to circumvent him. It was not 
the first time that we had measured wills, 
and I am bound tosay that he usually 
got the best of it. 

I knew that he would watch me asa 
cat watches a mouse next morning. He 
would be up at daybreak—as a general 
thing he was not an early riser; but if 
there was any special object in view, his 
voice was always the sound that woke 
me, long before sunrise. Fora while I 
thought about letting him go off first with 
the colt, and then taking our best team 
horse, a large mahogany bay, known as 
Old Sol. With him, I knew that I could 
overtake my friends, if they had started 
first, and he had plenty of endurance for a 
day’s hard driving. But this seemed 
rather like a mean trick. What should I 
say when they all exclaimed ‘* Where's 
Dandy ?” 

The Colonel had never driven Dandy 
for anything more than a little turn, just 
to try him; he had a bard hand on a 
horse’s mouth. I couldn’t bear the 
thought of leaving Dandy in his power 





all day. How could I tell what he would 
do? For all I knew he might abuse him 
or even try to sell him! I ask any boy 
who has raised a colt if he would have 
borne it. No; I would go, and Dandy 
should go too. 

While I was still turning over various 
schemes in my mind, I suddenly noticed 
that the lights in the house were all out. 
Like an inspiration it flashed through me 
that the time to start was now / 

I had begun with walking up and down 
in the lane, which ran at right angles to 
the high road, starting nearly opposite 
the house. Afterward, too * leg weary” 
to keep up this pacing back and forth, I 
sat down on the steps of the corn-house, 
which was also on that side of the road; 
so was a small building with an open 
shed attached, in which we kept our 
wagons and tools. Sitting there in the 
shadow, tno there was not much light 
anywhere, for the moon was hardly up, 
I thought out every detail of what I had 
to do. 

I bad washed my buggy the night before 
and run it under the sned. 1 wok it out 
very quietly, and put my own whip 
(which { never needed to use on Dandy) 
in the socket. There was a gray blanket 
that belonged to the Colonel under the 
seat. 1 don’t know why I did it, but 1 
took this out and put it up carefully, 
with a wrench of his that happened to be 
there wo. 

The two big barns and the horse-barn 
were ali on the other side of the road. 
Before I crossed over I found myself 
wondering if they supposed | had gone to 
bed. I would find out. Softly and cau- 
tiously I went up and tried the side-door, 
the one that was always leit unlocked 
when I was out; it was fast. They had 
not missed me, and doubtless believed me 
in bed and fast asleep. 

The next thing was to get Dandy out. 
I kept him in a box-stall, and the minute I 
opened the stable door | heard him turn 
to listen: in two seconds | had my arm 
over his neck, and it did seem as if he 
knew that he mustn’t make a bit of noise. 
He had finisbed his oats, and | rubbed 
him cff and put the barness on him with 
just as much care as if it had been broad 
daylight. 

Quickly we crossed the road, and I 
bitchea him to the wagor. But the 
worst part of the job was still to be done. 
I must tie him and get into my room to 
change my clothes. I couldu’t go off for 
a holiday in my working rig! And while 
I was gone he would be very apt to get 
uneasy and whinuy, and then the Colonel 
would wistrust tbat something was 
wrong. Tnere was no way but torisk it; 
but 1 did press my hands against his long 
velvety face and whisper lo bim tbat he 
musto t stir ull 1 came back. 

My room was im the wing over the 
kiucnen. 1 took off my boots, climbed 
up the porch and slipped in. You'd bet- 
ter beueve that] burried up my toilet. 
In a very short time 1 was coming down 
the stairs (tor 1 thought on the whuie that 
was Safer) with my coal and vest and my 
best shoes In my hand, auc my necktie 
and other smali adornments stutfed in my 
trousers’ pocket. 

Dandy baun’t stirred an inch; he just 
stretched out his bead as | came near and 
rubbed his nose against me while | stood 
putting on my cuat. I suppose it was 
foolhardy, but at the very iast minute, 
remembering that 1 nad notmiog to spread 
over Lizzie’s lap, 1 went steuitoily vack 
to the house, and took a lignt, striped 
shaw! of Motner’s that hung im the back 
entry. It was one that she had when she 
was the Widow Wright. | koew that 
Lizzie woula be welcowe to that. 

Two minutes later we were off. 

How suilit was! The moonlizht lay on 
every leaf and twig s0 silvery bright it 
almost seemed as if you Could lake 1t up 
in your nand. 1 druve down the vid 
wurppike, which is a little nearer toan the 
new ruad, golug west, for you can turn 
off at the mill, There is @ ill there that 
you go down, and a long elbow where the 
road crosses the brook—Knob Crovk, the 
country tolks cali it—then you come out 
On rising ground on the otner side. Ino 
the woods anu alung tne vrovuk there is 
always something moving, and tue taint 
rippie and plash ol the water kept us 
company; but after we got through the 
wouus apd tovk the long up-grade w 
Woaite's Hill, 10 was as stu as if all the 
world was aead. Lvery sound the colt 
made seemed unnatural and strange. 

By this time 1 began to think about 
what 1 snouid say woen | came wo Cad- 
ger's. Cadger’s was a little tavern where 
4 meant Wo put up wy horse tor the rest 
of the night, lt was ent miles trom the 
farm to W hite’s Hill, and | reckoned that 
it must have been alver ten o’ciock when 
I starved, so tnat it would be near mid- 
night wnen 1 got there. It would look 
queer for me W drive up at that time of 
nigut, Tom Maoning or Ben Furt would 
come in vo Cudger’s at any ume of nigut, 
and no quesuons asked, not even if wey 
tumbied into bed by accident without 
pulling off their boots; for they were wild 
fellows who went and caine as they liked, 
and besides, their pockets were always 








full of money. But I was a steady boy, 
with very littie money to spend, and none 
to throw away. Even Old Mike, the 
hostler, would be all questions w.en he 
saw me with the colt, 

Weil, it was none of their business! I 
would just say that | wanted to get an 
early start on this side of the line in the 
morning, apd so decided at the last muin- 
ute to drive over to-nignt, That was per- 
fectly true, and it was enough for them 
to know. 

1 was thinking that to-morrow I would 
tell Lizzie all about it—when suddenly | 
heard—was it? Yes; it was wheeis be- 
hind me. So somebouy else was out late 
as well as 1. Perhaps it was somebody 
going to Cadger’s. So much the better, 
1 dian’t urge the colt, and every minute 
the sound grew more distinct. Yes; there 
was somevody coming, and coming fast, 
too. All at once—lIl nave ears like an In- 
dian’s, perhaps, from spending 80 much 
of my Ume alone On that great, half-wiid 
farm—ail at once | recognized the step 
of the horse. 

Surely—surely that was Old Sol! The 
next moment a voice like a trumpet 
shouted: ** Walt! You Wait! Stop tnat 
colt!” 

You would better believe “that colt” 
didn't stop. On the contrary, if Dandy 
could only have been Umed on that next 
mile I’m sure he would have broughta 
big price the next day. 

fhe Colonel bad been gaining on me; 
but it was while he was aoing nis best 
and we were taking ourown ume. Now 
that it Wasa race, 1 knew that Ola Sol 
would never catch up with Dandy, u 
oniy he didn’t, as be sumeuumes would, 
out of pure CoilUish spirits and trolic, stop 
to go through with his dancing steps, in 
that Case one spurt tor Olid Sal and 
there would bea heavy grip on Dandy’s 
vridie, 1 didn’t like to thunk how it was 
guing tocud. My step-father wasa bola, 
determined man. 1 will not say Ubat he 
was 4 bad man; bul he was a man of tu- 
rious lemper, Capable of yulng lo great 
lengths, Besides he was Deputy Suen! 
of Lue county, and he bad law ob bis slue, 
All at once it flashed wnrough my mind 
—I should be in court fur horpe-stealing! 

Looking back upun it, | teed sure chat 
nu judge or jury would be very severe 
on a buy for uriving his own Coit, on the 
very verge of independence, too; tor | 
Was Within a month of being twenty-one 
years old, 

Suddenly—ping! ping! shots whistled 
over my head, On! of course! he had 
his revolver and was shovling al me, 

Did 1 siacken the coit’s paces’ No, in- 
deed. lt Wasa slraight itvad, ana weil 
ahead of me, lO the right, 1 covld just 
see looming up the shape of a tall pine 
tree, Ll darew Mother's shawl around my 
legs and spoke Ww We Coli, Past tbat wee 
abd if he shot me it Would be murder, 
Toe old pine Was a landiuark; it stoou ex- 
acliy Ou Lhe line diviaging New York Stave 
trom: Massachusetts, Across that line he 
had nu right lo slop Me, 

liow 1 watcueu the dark shape of that 
vid tree! How caretuily 1 neld tue reins 
over Dandy, leVerisiny anxious lo get tae 
ULWOSL AUYUNE Of Speed Cul Of him and 
yeu lo keey bids pulidiy Guwn Lo his work, 
Lucy say tual drowning eh pans Lusough 
What seems a lilelime Ina Lew becunus, 
it was somewhat 50 with me, while L 
hung upon Dandy’s every movement, my 
ears elfained WO calceh the sound of Lue 
vuliet that 1 haif expecteu would go 
through hie, 

lie dia Come nearer and nearer; the 
face is he loundereu Old Sui that nighi— 
& Wicked shale, lor Le Was @ guud Luibe, 
a faitutul olu leliow us ever sleppea in 
traces. He made good time, vut he 
Wasn't quick enough, 

1 pasned tue pine tree, Not ten rods on 
tue vtner Bide Dandy jerked up his head; 
he fairly Winked al ime us be drew hiuupeil 
In abd began On the Imaginary Ught-rope, 
fhus my beep-fathwer bad Lurned his Hope's 
bead, He wust bave baled it, but he was 
hivy-live years via—prudence prevailea, 
ihere Wap @ Willerby like Gislanut tuun- 
der behind Us; I'm airascd Mother would 
Have W iibven al shorveer range, but vw 
Daudy and we it Was ws bartuiess ap ine 
peal bghiniby thal begun lo pligumer aud 
phiue la We puulthwest, 

lt Was yaeer; Lizzie's father, who had 
always lovked at me raluer suurly, was 
@il vu My olde When he eard Loe whule 
story. Lizzie and | diunt go wo the pic- 
mic alter ail. Basu Kieh is in we old 
Commonweaitu, send ner father and 
Mower Meisted that it Was Baler for me 
Ww Sway Luere ULL aller my birtnuday. 
Bul we bad novling lo regret. 

Nearly of age as 1 Was 1 haun’t thought 
about ieaving Home, Aluer all 1 wae 
bume Ww me; lknew that 1 was needed, 
ana fur Mower’s spake 1 was willing wo 
play and ay tne best 1 could, 

When dir. Baker elapped me on the 
shoulder, anu said: ** Walter Wright, 
tuis will make aman of youl” I hardly 
kvew what he meant, but as it proved, 
my slep-latuer wad Over-reacued himself, 
1 never weut back; abd tho we hearu a 
good deal of bis Wreals and bluster, he 
uever baw fit Wo meudie with me, Dandy 
ana | vegan the worid together. By that 
night’s work we won our independence, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
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THE CALICO MAGPIE. 
BY ELIZABETH STODDARD, 


Aunt Lucy, Mother's sister, wrote her 
a letter to invite me to visit my cousins 
in the country, where she had a big house 
and bigger garden. Before I could say 
** Jack Robinson,” whatever that means, 
Mother had made me ready, and in five 
hours of that pleasant June day on which 
I started, 1 was at the Litchfield station, 
and there I saw my four cousins waiting 
for me, in a great wagon with a horse, 
whose head stall was stuck full of flowers. 

Old black John was the driver, and he 
grinned with delight at our noisy pleas- 
ure, little Bill, the youngest, piping in 
beside him. Aunt Lucy’s place was three 
miles from the station. We felt the nat- 
ural embarrassment which folk 
feel and did not 
venture to discuss our personal feelings, 
The sub- 


young 
when meeting first, 
but went into general matters. 
ject of the June party was begun, all 
speaking at once. Then Cousin Eliza, the 
elder, of the mature age of sixteen, took 
the lead, and silenced the rest, with the 
exception of Bill, who was encouraged in 
his remarks by his admiring friend, John 

The June party was for Florence Smith, 
who had won the school prize for the best 
composition—essay, Eliza called it 
that she was the best girl in the world, 
In the 
last days of the session, when reviews of 


and 
' , 
only she was under a cloud now. 


classes were going on, and discipline re- 
laxed, everybody hurried, and careless in 
consequence, a small sum of money in 
silver, paid in by a farmer for his daugh- 
ter, was taken from the teacher’s desk, 

To the dismay of the whole school, when 
the fact was made known, a day or two 
after, a girl testified that she saw Florence 
hurrying away, greatly agitated, from 
that very desk, just as the rooms were 
about to be closed. This testimony was 
received with doubt, as this girl was not 
liked. Florence the theft with 
tears and with confusion; she was at tne 
desk, she owned, but would 
why. 
the teacher from whose desk the money 
had been taken, asked ber if the visit was 
before or after the decision was made in 
regard to the composition. 

** It was before,” 
tearfully. 

When this was said, Cousin Eliza con- 


denied 


not confess 
When this business was discussed, 


Florence answered, 


cluded, the teacher made a speech, which 


settled the hash pretty much. ‘Time 
would reveal the truth. Some human 
magpie had taken the money, with a 


wicked purpose, tnat same magpie would 
some day be its own detector, and then 
Florence might own the reason of her 
visit to the desk, which, tho not criminal, 
might be a foolish one. Would we, con- 
cluded the teacher, consider the whole 
thing as acloud, if not blown over quite, 
one that had a silver lining. 

** And so it rests,” added Cousin Mary, 

*T hope the magpie’s nest will be dis- 
covered while I am here,” | said, 

‘“‘| wish I could find it, the reward 
would bring me something,” said Bill. 
** Vd buy fish-hooks with it, and then I'd 
stick one of ’em in the girl’s hand that 
stole the cash.” 

By this time we had turned into the 
avenue, and saw Aunt Lucy on the piazza; 
she had such a pleasant look that when I 
met her I had a choky feeling in my 
throat, of great rejoicing. 

“You dark little thing,” she said, as 
she kissed me; ‘‘ just like your father.” 

“Yes, Aunt Lucy, Mamma calls me 
Papa’s dark lady.” 

** Maybe she calls you so because you 
was put in the chimney-place for being 
bad, as I am sometimes,” Bill remarked, 
pleasantly. 

It seemed to me that Bill was rather in 
the way, and that his remarks were not 
appropriate; but I did not know then that 
he was to wear the laurels of a hero. 

** Now for supper,” called Aunt Lucy, 
** What would you like, dear Lois.” 

‘*Mamma said I was to eat your fresh 
vegetables.” 

They laughed, and Bill observed that 
the beans were not yet ripe, and that cat- 
erpillers were growing fat on the cab- 
bages. Aunt Lucy sent him out of the 
room, but he came back to ** peek,” as he 
called it, whether they were all going up- 
stairs with me when I went to bed, as I 
seemed tobe such a. mighty favorite, all 
at once, 





I was so tired that I fell asleep as soon 
as I touched the pillow, and dreamed all 
night about a magpie that looked like a 
piece of spotted calico, I told my dream 
at the breakfast-table, and it started the 
subject of Florence Smith’s troubles 
again, 

Cousin Eliza wished the business was 
over with. Some of the people were 
talking about the foolishness of showing 
such marked attention to Florence before 
it was really proved she had done nothing 
wrong. No sign of a discovery had been 
made of that money; it was not a check, 
but in silver. Maria Almy, the girl who 
said she saw Florence at the desk, was a 
poor girl,and some thought she might 
know where it was. Florence declared 
she saw only papers in the desk. 


‘I do wish it was over,” said Aunt 
Lucy. ‘Florence is a good girl. Dear 


me, what a dreadful world!” 

‘** With calico magpies in it,’ added 
Bill, ‘‘ The arch is going up to-morrow in 
Mrs. Piper’s garden, which is bigger than 
ours; but our blackberries are better than 
hers, and John says the carrant-worm 
plays the dickens with her bushes,” 

Said Cousin Masy: ‘It’s going to be 
made of prince’s pine and mountain 
laurel, with a motto of ‘Tender and true’; 
but Florence says she won’t have it, and 
she won't have a wreath put on her head. 
She will only accept just what she de- 
serves, by the orders of the directors of 
the school.” 

**Speaking of the laurel, dears,” said 
Aunt Lucy, ‘** would you like to have 
John take you to Laurel Bank this morn- 
ing, and gather some for the decora- 
tions 7” 

Of course we would, and what a ride 
we had through the woods that lovely 
morning. As we crossed a bridge, which 
spanned a narrow stream bordered with 
old willows, Bill showed great restless- 
ness. ‘“‘It is just the day on trout, 
Lem’me get out,’ he begged. 

‘*No,” answered Eliza, severely, ‘* you 
have no lines; nonsense, sit still: you have 
to help us gather the laurels.” 

“Lcancatch’em into my fingers, besides 
i've got a box with worms under a tree, 
and lots of things. Ive got what they 
call a lodge in the wilderness. Haven't I 
John?” 

John gave a furtive look toward his 
young ladies; but, as they rarely minded 
Kill’s boasting stories, he was relieved, 
and remarked, with a flick of his whip, 
that he ** ’sposed sv.” 

‘*May be,” said the amiable Mary, you 
can fish this afternoon, if it is cloudy.” 

“So L will,” he cried, *‘and, Cousin Lois, 
will you come along? Would you lke the 
fun to watch the trout rub their speckled 
sides against the clean gravel and see 
them dart after the flies and water 
spiders? and we may get a glimpse of a 
kingfisher 7” 

** Indeed I will, I want to see every- 
thing: it’s so different. I've seen worms 
in the | ark, after a short shower, travel- 
ing among their friends, and our vine in 
the back yard has beautiful green flies, 
and I’ve seen brown puddles: but real 
true water seas [ never saw, with lively 
creatures,” I answered. 

** She's going to be atrump, not frumpy 
like you girls, stepping on your toes and 
squealing at a mouse or a dor-bug. Now 
ain’t she, John,” exclaimed Bill, 

L felt proud indeed, of such praise. and 
was very happy when Aunt Lucy gave 
her consent. Cousin Eliza and Mary 
were engaged to assist in the building of 
the arch; and about four o’clock that 
afternoon Bill and I started for the trout 
brook. Lfell into his good graces again 
by my admiration of everytning he ad- 
mired. 

‘*There is most everything here,” he 
said, with a satisfied air. *‘* Besides my 
box of worms, I've got a kind of cubby 
box on legs. Me and John made it, and 
then we put up a bench yonder, where 
that old willow bends. We've got lots of 


I property round,” 


‘* Don’t they get wet ever?” 

‘*Sometimes; when horses come to 
water, or carters trample round, clumsy 
as bears. Ain’t it first-rate?” 

As he prepared his rod, he gave me his 
directions. 

‘You may follow me if you wish, but 
softly, and don’t holler.” 

I promised, and he began a perform- 
ance which looked as if he were doubtful 
about something. He hada skulking air, 
then he crept and dodged and ran up and 
down; one moment his line whipped the 
stream, another, it vanished behind 
bushes; now and then he pondered the 
water intently for the development of a 
mystery; but he didn’t catch anything. 
I kept him in sight, followed him up and 
down, stumbled in the grass, scratched 
my face in the bushes, and enjoyed my- 
self greatly, but grew a little tired. At 
last he looked up overhead and said some- 
thing was the matter with the clouds, 
and proposed a rest on the bench, which 
was in the bend of the brook. We found 
it just the place to watch the birds 
and the waving tree tops, and to listen to 
the babble of the brook and the gentle 
noises of the woods, At one end of the 
bench below us the curve of the brook 
had made a shallow; in the sand flat were 
the-footmarks of men and animals.- .Be- 
hind us, against the willow trunk, Bill’s 





treasures were stored—the upright box, or 
**cubby,” stood there. He cut rods from 
an alder bush, and we did a great deal of 
prodding with them in and out of the 
water, gathering up the strays within 
our reach, when suddenly an exclama- 
tion startled me; from under the leg of 
thecubby his rod had dislodged a damp, 
dirty bunch of something which made 
his face very red. 

* It’s hefty, anyhow,” he said, as he 
picked it up. And then, in a strange 
voice, he almost whispered: ‘The Calico 
Magpie.” 

Breaking the string which tied the con- 
tents, a lot of coins fell out, half-dollars 
mostly, amounting tosome ten or fifteen 
dollars. 

**Massy—massy on me, Cousin Lois, 
we have found the magpie’s nest!” 

He spoke very gravely, small boy that 
he was, and I liked him for it; somehow, 
Bill never seemed a small boy to me after- 
ward, The importance of the wrapper 
did not strike him, and he was about to 
toss it into the brook, when I caught it. 

‘*Aunt Lucy must see this,” I said. 
‘*She will know what to do with it.” 

He stared at me a moment, still not un- 
derstanding. 

** Don’t you remember, Cousin Bill, 
what the teacher said about the human 
magpie, and that the magpie would be its 
own detector; don’t you see this is a piece 
of spotted calico?’ 

**Me, massy,” he murmured again, 
‘*that ever acity girl should see into a 
millstone further than me. Well, we 
had better get back.” 

The trophy, if such it could be called, 
was received with amazement, mingled 
with pain. Aunt Lucy sent for the teacher 


immediately. To whom could the piece 
of calico have belonged? It was a brown 
cambric with a small white figure. 


Neither she, nor Eliza, nor Mary could 
remember ever having seen a dress like 
iton anybody. It being the long vaca- 
tion, of course, it could not be shown be- 
fore the school. 

**That would be too cruel,” said Eliza. 

‘*T must have Florence exonerated be- 
yond possible doubt,” replied the teacher. 
‘*It is not so much a theft as a piece of 
malice against her. I will consult the 
trustees at once.” 

We felt under a cloud all of us that 
day. The news of our find spread over 
the village, and the next day Aunt Lucy 
had a constant run of callers. But Bill 
was very strange and restless, as Eliza 
said, making himself a complete hornet. 
How many times we said: ‘* Oh, what 
shall we do to find out?’ cannot be 
counted; and when we said so, Bill growled 
and groaned. At dinner-time he threw 
his family into a state of distress by re- 
fusing his dinner, He varied his periods 
of unrest by dropping into a profound 
brown study. Aunt Lucy was sure he 
was coming down with measles, and 
ordered some nasty herb tea made. Then 
he disappeared. 

This was late in the afternoon, and we 
noticed that John seemed to be in the 
way of hovering in and out of the prem- 
ises. He was asked if he knew where Bill 
was. 

**I’spectI don’t, marm. He was in the 
tool-house an hour ago. He’s guessing 
‘nundrums somewhere; master hand at 
them he is.” 

Teatime. Billstillabsent, ‘* Tiresome 
boy!” said Eliza. Afterward we declared 
that we felt something in the air all the 
time; but we didn’t till Mary cried out: 
‘* Where is that piece of calico gone, 
Mother? It is not on the mantel.” 

It was gone, and naturally we thought 
Bill the cause of its absence. 

** It is foolish to speculate,” Aunt Lue 
said; ‘‘and the cakes are growing cok 
Come to tea, dears.” 

When the docr opened, with the second 
relay of cakes, Bill came in behind the 
maid, and as the door closed we heard a 
guffaw from John. Bill was very warm 
and moist, but expressed much satisfac- 
tion over the cakes; and as he finished 
with his dozen, he pulled a paper from his 
pocket. 

‘It’s all right, Mother, and we needn’t 
have any more fuss, I worked it all out 
with John.” 

To our dismay he put his head down 
and burst into tears. ‘‘I was sosorry for 
her,” he said; ‘‘she ain’t bad.” And 
then, with an assumption of cheerfulness, 
he stuttered: *‘Now we shall all live 
happy, and die in a pot of grease.” 

Bill quieted with a slice of plum cake, 
Aunt Lucy read the paper. 


y 
1. 


“Tl own that I took the money from the 
desk to spite Florence Smith, because she 
was lucky, and [ wasenvious and miserable, 
and I wanted to prevent the June party. 1 
never meant to keep the money, but buried 
it by the willow. I meant to takeit up and 
put it back. The calico is a piece of my 
Sunday gown. Your son Bill was as kind 
as any boy Lever seen. He will be Presi- 
dent yet. Signed, MARIA ALMyY.” 


“Think of our Bill,” said Eliza, with 
emotion. ‘I don’t mind if I kiss you.” 

** Everything will go off now, splendid,” 
Mary said. 

*“* Only,” whispered Bill to me, ‘ that 
poor girl ain’t over merry. She'll be kept 
outin the cold.” ° ‘ 


New YorK CiIrTy, 


PEBBLES. 


A WISE saying is not a buzz saw un- 
less it is constantly repeated.— Boston Ga- 
zette. 


....Corn is an emblem of peace, but it is 
never appreciated until it gets on its ear. 
—Sparks. 


.... The colleges are busy making degrees 
just now. Soare the thermometers.—Bos- 
ton Herald, 


becanse the world was all made when he 
got here.— Elmira Gazette. 


.... Wibble: “I wonder why swans sing 
just before death ?”? Wabble: “It is their 
last chants, I suppose.”—Terre Haute Ex- 


press, 


.. Sarcasm is all very well in its way, 
but when its way is your way and it isn’t 
your sarcasm, you are not likely to enjoy it. 
—Somerville Journal. 


..A nimble sixpence will beet a slow 
doliur every time. Reed the stori of the 
Hair and the Tortois, and then get a move 
on yu.—The Great Divider. 


.... Poet: “If it is too long, sir, I can boil 
it down.” Editor: ‘‘Never mind. You 
get some other editor to publish it, and I 
will roast it.’”’—Boston Courier. 


..“* John,’ said Mrs. Cumso, severely, 
“you went to sleep in church.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Cumso; ** but I know that Dr. 
Choker is thoroughly orthodox, and there 
is no necessity to stay awake and watch 
him.”’—New York Sun. 


...."* You: are now thirteen years old, 
Miss Fanny, and yet you can hardly write 
your own name.” Miss Fanny: * That’s a 
fact; but it will be such a short time before 
I get another name that it is bardly worth 
while learning to write my present one.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


....It is a little remarkable that when one 
rehearses a conversation between one’s self 
and another, one always ends with what “I 
said.’”’ This is invariably an unanswerable 
dictum. If you don’t believe it you ask: 
‘“* What did he say to that?” And this is 
what you'll get: “Oh, I don’t know; not 
much of anything.’’—Boston Transcript. 

..“* Were you ever in love before, Ed- 
win?” ‘Great Cesar!’ he cried in an- 
guish, ‘‘am I never to be free from that 
awful question?” ‘‘And what is strange 
about it?” ‘ Allthe girls | ever loved have 
asked it, and when I tell ’em ‘yes,’ they 
answer they wouldn’t have thought it from 
the way I acted. And now here you are 
laying wires to ring in the same old conun- 
drum.”’—Exchange. 


....Mrs. Youngthing (wofully): “Oh, 
Clarence, wculd you believe it! The baby’s 
hair is turning red.’”’ Mr. Youngthing: 
“Well, what of it? Why do you take it 
so to heart?” Mrs. Youngthing: “Why, 
just think how dreadful it will be when we 
wear our blue ribbons and sashes to the 
ball games and cheer for Yale! Have you 
lost all respect for your alma mater ?”— 
Lawrenee American. 

....°* Now, boys, we have ten minutes for 
questions. Is there anything you’d like to 
have explained ’” said the teacher in my 
thology. ‘‘ Yes sir,’’ said Willie. ‘‘ How 
much did Apoll-owe?” “Is it proper to 
> or ‘He-be?’ queried Johnny 
“In what respect did Jupit-err ?”’ put in 
Georgie. But there came no answer. The 
teacher thrashed them soundly and sent 
them home totheir Mars.— Exchange. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
You’ll find me in rally and tally, 
In alley and dally and Sally. 
You’ll find me in Nelly and jelly, 
In Shelly and belly and Kelly. 
You'll find me in silly and filly, 
In lily and hilly and Billy. 
You'll find me in folly and dolly, 
In holly and Polly and Molly. 
You’ll find me in Lully and Tully, 
In yully and cully and dully. 
BURIED ANIMALS. 


1. Poor Willie, when he came laterin the 
day than he expected, found Susie gone 
without a word of farewell. 

2. How willa man grow strong in body 
if his soul is given over to every vice? 

3. I have heard that Joe Brown is about 
to be arrested for forgery. Alas, his poor 
mother! 

4. I never saw one man go at another for 
nothing it would seem as Charlie goes at 
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5. Mrs. Dewey loses her perception of her 
peighbor’s nearness in her rebuff aloud of 
her husband's shortcomings. 

6. 1don’t knowif | blame her, for Jack 
always makee both day and night hideous 
to her by his vagaries. 

That policeman I don’t believe in, for I 
have seen him secretly help a captive 
criminal, 

s. In that man’s soul dwell ambition, 
selfisbness, envy and jealousy until he al- 
most ceases to be a man. 

9, George’s mother has tried her best to 
educate him, but he has never finished his 
term in either school she has sent him to. 

10, Itseems to me that at this moment the 
noun census is about the most objection- 
able to people who don’t want to answer 
questions of any one in the list of nouns. 

11. Itis a wonderful bridge. The span 
there is marvelous. Such skill is displayed 
as to make us wonder that man could ac- 
couiplish it. 

12. Tommy is a very mischievous boy, 
but he 1s so sweet and affectionate that no 
one cau be barsh or severe with him, so he 
is somewhat spoiled. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 26TH 
SYNCOPATIONS, 
De-feat-ed 
Se-arch-er 
Ca-bare-ts 
Re-unit-ed 
Ca-lend-ar 
Cl-inch-er 
Un-seat-ed 
Re-turn-ed 
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Plumbing and Water Heating. Latest Im- 
provements in Sanitary Arrangements. Examina- 
tions and reports made with Improved A jiances e 
to Geperel Condition of Dwellings, JO oN 

N, 163 East 35th Street, New Y 

P.S. Work done in any part of the aaa 


Saratoga cm 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 





more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga W ater, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breakfast it 


ney complaints. 


is amild yet thorough Cathartie. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD'S FOLDING-BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE-MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELLING LAMPs, 
FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


t0L AND 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
18 AND 140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 











FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 











upwaros ““€*~ YEARS 


We have made and so) 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW we Peng pawn yl th 


consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


‘The “Little Beauty” A $5.00 Scale for $1.00 


pacity 1-4 oz. to 4 Ibs. brass Scoop and 
For He ~ 2 Nas ers, Ofhices rod wes. 
500 hor ye Ibs. Sent by express 
SCA oe $14.00 
LE 4 4 bouih Piatform Scale... 15.00 
A $125. 00 T p Buggy. oo 


A 2-Ton Wagon Scale..... ».00 
A &-Ton Scale and Stock Rac is rs = 
1 30. 








= v ale... 8.00 
Price List Free. € HICAGO | SCALE. ‘co.. . Chicage. mm 


What's the News? 


How absurd to try to tell all the 
photographic news in a two inch 
advt. Why, we have to publish a 
weekly journal in order to do it, 
“The Photographic Times.” ‘ De- 
cribe it?” No,we won't. But you 
may have a specimen copy for noth 
ing and it will describe itself. 

Another, almost an Encyclop 
dia, The Photographic Times An 
nual, 400 pages, 20 full page illus 
trations, 50c. The Scovill & Adams 
Co , 423 Broome street, N. Y 


~ Fargo's 
Shoes 


am mi 





Fargo’s 82.50 Calf Shoe for Gentlemen 
and Boys. Fargo's 82.50 Ladies’ Boot for 
Ladies and Misses. Fargo'’s ** Box Tip” 
School Shoes for Boys and Girls. Gur name 
is on the bottom of every shoe. Ask your dealer for 
Fargo’s Shoes. If he does not keep them send to 
us for the style and size you want and we will fur- 
nish them on receipt of price. 

Send for a descriptive list, and our comic pam- 
phiet, ** The Man of Humanity and the Bull Calf. 

Cc. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 


PHOTOCRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 








The Latest serovement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 = hes s ia "aie, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOU mR hs 2 gga AND ANOTHER 

ING 

Handsomely cov ered with Black Grained Le ather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 


E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & CO., Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this Une of business. 








BUSH'S Rms, BUSH'S FLUID'FOOD 


BOVININE 





BOVININE °"""22"s""" 


by its powerful and concentrating food 


properties alone, will permanently re- 


lieve or mitigate the worst features of nervous prostration, consumption, 


wasting of old age, weakness from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dyspepsia and 


all intestinal troubles. Its wonderful blood-making qualities will insure 


perfect nutrition, increased appetite and better digestion. 


USE BOVININE: ix all conditions of acute or chronic illness. 





THIS originaland world renowned dietetic preparation is a substance of unrivalled 

purity, medicinal worth, potent for good and powerless toharm, A solid extract, 
derived by a new process from very superior growths of wheat—nothing more, It és 
presented with the assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepared, 
and reliable f ood that scientific research can yield. 
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] T HAS justly acquired the reputation of being an aliment the stomach seldom, if 
ever, rejects, CONDITION NOT EXCEPTED: and while it would be lifficult to conceive of 


anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and nourishing as an aliment for 
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mothers, infants 
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invalids, and for the growth and protection of children, its rare medicinal excellence in 
inanition, due to mal-assimilation, chronic, gastric and intestinal diseases, has been 
incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation over patients whose digestive 
organs were reduced to such a low and sensiiive condition that the Granum was the 
only thing the stomach would tolerate when life seemed depending on its retention. 


Sold by Druggists. JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
DO YOU BATHE ? 








STANDARD maars, Co, PITT SBURGH 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATH TUB s 





Porcelain-lined Bath Tub. 
A Luxury You Can AfYord, 


If you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath-Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 
bath If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and iInvitine,ons that will last for generations and 
make your Bath-room ap enchanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and inspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


STANDARD MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, U. 8, A. 
THE 


EMERSON and 
FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaectons, Surreys, 
Two Wheelers, Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 

140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now tn use in the United 
States. 

A new six-story building 90x110 has materially added to their 
capacity. 

This bouse has grown to its present large proportions by blending 
good style, finish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 
trated catalogue address 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 


Qe toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY NEwserar nA 1pine. 
iS and 26 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for ine 
4. P. RO Spruce Street, N. ¥ 


{Established 1872, | 
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Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


DEA House; Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Fs & EAD NOISES bry ph h4 
Veok'’s INVISIBLE TU 


BULAR E 
F" YSHIONS. Whispers heard, © — 
ortable ‘A ountui where all Kemedies PAUL. Ils. book & 


Address F. HISCOX, 6563 Broadway, New York 


proofs free. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ; 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


5 Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. _ (654 

















Buruers, 
stove, 
that is Efficient, Durable and Safe. 
all the Cooking, Washing and Ironing of the 
Family. 
Has Seamless Lead Tank. 
and Odorless. 
principle of the Kochester or Student Lamp, 
making it one-third more powerful than any 
other stove of equal size. 
leading housekeepers of the country. 

Write 
name of the nearest agent. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit onsale. Ask for it. 
D. 8. LTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ideal Summer Cooking, 


VOID the heat of a coal stove, 


by using the 
Famous Oil Range with Four Powerful 
Superior to any Coal, Gas or Gasoline 
The only oil cooking apparatus made 
Will do 


Uses the Regular Stove Furniture. 
Is Non-explosive 
Has Curved Burners on the 


Is indorsed by the 


us for Full Descriptive Circulars and 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Famous OU pange and 


the NE WHUB RANGES 





Unexcelled Fireworks Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


THE MOST COMPLETE 


STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 


Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLIGHT CANDLES 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 


WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. B. & W. T. 


WESTERVELT: 


102 Chambers St., cor. Church St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL, 


IRON, COPPER AND ZINC WORK. 





Iron Roof Crestings, 
Finials, Bannerets 
Crosses, etce., Wrought 
and Cast Iron Railings, 
Cemetery Railing Wire, 
Office and Bank Rail- 
ing, Wrought and Cast 
Tronand Wire Door and 
Window Guards. All 
kinds of plain and orna- 
mental Galvanized Tron 
Work. 

Fountains, 
Vases, Statuary, Deer, 
Dogs, etc. Lawn and 
Park Settees and Chairs 
for Public and Private 
Grounds, Plain and 
Fancy Iron and Brass 


Garden 





Bedsteads for Private 


use and Public Institu- 
tions. 
Copper, Copper Cov- 


eredand Iron Lightning 
Rods, 

Bronze, Brass and 
Iron Stable Fittings of 
the most approved de- 
signs, 

Hay Racks, Mangers, 
Stall Guards, Stall Posts, 
Gutter, Traps, Tie Rings, 
Water Troughs, etc., etc. 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
500 New Designs. 

Send for our Illus- 
trated Cataloques ; name 
the goods desired and 
mention this paper, 








Farm and Carden. 


(The Aortcultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 


SUMMER LABORS AND DUTIES. 


BY D. D. 








T. MOORE, 


FRoM time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary—even the re- 
mote period when Adam was driven from 
the Garden of Eden and thereafter obliged 
to earn a living by the sweat of his brow— 
the labors of the husbandmen have been 
most severe and exhausting during the hot, 
humid and sultry summer season. In all 
lands and climes where grass ana grain are 
staples, their cutting and garnering have 
involved the periodical expenditure of much 
muscular strengtb, and required corre- 
sponding physical endurance. All down the 
ages those who tilled the soil for subsist- 
ence have had tough and toilsome times in 
cultivating and harvesting earth’s products; 
for they possessed only the rudest of imple- 
ments, and were forced to depeod chiefly 
upon hand-labor in performing most field 
operations. But within the past fifty or 
sixty years vast progress has been made in 
the practice and science uf the great art of 
agriculture. Indeed, if the generations of 
rural grandfathers who used crooked stick 
plows, grass hooks, scythes, sickles, flails, 
ete., could now revisit the earth and wit- 
ness the working of our sulky plows and 
cultivators, seed sowers and drills, mowers 
and reapers, horse-rakes and hay and grain 
loaders, threshers, and other labor saving 
machinery, they would marvel at the won- 
derful inventions and improvements intro- 
duced during the present century. 

But with all the modern improvements in 
agricultural tools and implements—for 
which, by the way, the world is mainly in- 
debted to the inventive genius aud enter- 
prise of the “ Universal Yankee Nation ’’— 
our farmers have much to do during sum- 
merin both management and manipulation. 
In July,especially, the securing of matured 
crops in due season and good condition, and 
the timely cultivation of others, call for 
close calculation and prompt and skillful 
action. Thothe labor may be less onerous 
and exhaustive than formerly, yet strict at- 
tention must be given to the work in hand 
in order that it may be done properly and 
completed in season to prevent loss or dam- 
age. A higher intelligence is demanded to 
direct and prosecute farming operations 
successfully, for the reason that so much 
work formerly done by hand is now per- 
formed by expensive machinery that needs 
careful watching by the owner or an expert 
manager. Indeed, now that agricultural 
operations are so greatly facilitated by the 
aid of scientific practice and improved 
modes of culture and management, trained 
brains can be far more advantageously util- 
ized than when ‘‘main strength” and 
“good luck’ were largely depended upon 
to secure profitable results. Infact, the soil- 
tiller who uses good head work can easily 
double discount the one that neglects to 
plan and provide in advance for the impor- 
tant labors of the midsummer season. But 
as this isthe time for action rather than 
discussion, let us refer to the practical mat- 
ters that will soon demand attention. 

GRAss AND GRAIN cutting and garnering 
will be the principal busiress of farmers 
this month over large portions of the New 
England and Middle States, and INDE- 
PENDENT readers having either haying or 
harvesting to do will of course make timely 
preparation for these important opera- 
tions. Experienced farmers know the ad- 
vantage of being ready with a strong force 
of men, teams and machinery, for when 
the time for action arrives any delay will 
be likely to prove detrimental. Certainly 
ne wide-awake ruralist will employ any 
go-as-you-please field hand at a season 
when work is pressing and lively action 
indispensable. This is one of the matters 
in which ‘ get the best”’ is true economy. 
And the same rule applies to tools and 
implements: for it don’t pay to waste time 
upon poor, shackly machines that are 
liable to break down at any moment, and 
thus cause delay and damage as well as 
annoyance. Provide superior facilities of 
all kinds beforehand; utilize them to the 
very best advantage and you will be likely 
to get through the most arduous labors of 
the year in season and with flying colors. 
Remember that the early cutting of both 
grass and grain is now generally advised 
and practiced by good farmers. Logical 
reasons for this might be given, but we have 
not space therefor; but we will add that 
one great advantage in the early cutting of 
both grass and grain is that more time can 
be devoted to the important work—and this 





is a material gain where the farmer has 
many acres of either which he desires to 
cut, cure and garner in the best manner 
and condition. Provision should be made 
for the protection of grass and grain in case 
of storms. As our readers have before been 
advised, hay caps are very useful for this 
purpose during both haying and the grain 
harvest. Many farmers regard them as 
indispensable. 

CORN CULTURE will be a very important 
item of field work for some weeks to come, 
Owing to the backward spring Iodian corn 
was planted late in many sections, and hence 
the cultivation it needs this month will 
trespass somewhat upon the labors of hay- 
ing and harvesting. As we advised the 
readers of this journal a year ago, the hoe 
or cultivator, or both, can hardly be used 
too much in the corn field at this season; 
nor is any one likely to be too liberal in the 
application of plaster, ashes or other suit- 
able fertilizers. Enrich aod stir the soil if 
you wish to make the corn jump now and 
pay well in the autumn. The crop is so 
largely cultivated by machinery in corn- 
growing regions, that comparatively little 
elbow-grease or backache will be required. 
Keeping the cultivator in motion mellows 
the soil and destroys weeds. It may be kept 
moving to advantage in other respects, 
especially in dry weather, asa preventive of 
suffering and loss from drought; and it also 
saves the labor of hand-hoeing during a very 
busy season. Level culture is now gener- 
ally preferred to the old hilling system. 

SOILING Crops are still in order. Indian 
corn may be drilled-in or sown broadcast 
for fodder or soiling until the middle of 
July. Sweet corn is the best for this pur- 
pose. The German or ‘Golden’ millet 
also makes a good soiling crop, and may be 
sown later than corn—say any time this 
month or early in August. A patch of 
corn or millet isa good thing to have when 
the pastures begin to dry up and get short, 
and the product will prove very acceptable 
and refreshing to cows and otber animals. 

OVERWORKING should be guarded against 
during the heated terms which occur in 
July and August. The sanitary laws ought 
to be carefully studied and understood by all 
who are subjected to severe outdoor labor 
while summer solstice weather prevails. It 
is especially important for those who can 
do so to avoid heavy, exhausting work dur- 
ing the heat of the day, doing the lighter 
labor then and taking a long ‘* nooning’’— 
thus giving men and teams a good rest for 
recuperation. Avoid ice-cold water and 
other injurious beverages. One of the 
very best and cheapest harvest drinks is 
oatmeal water. It is easily prepared in this 
way: Put oatmeal in water, let it stand a 
few hours, and theu shake it up. A piece 
of ice init will do no harm, and it may be 
sweetened a little, if preferred. It is the 
* boss ”’ field drink—a safe and wholesome 
beverage. A good lunch about five P.M. isa 
great relief to hard workers in hot weather. 
It will refresh all participants amazingly, 
and promote health and harmony. 

LIVE STocK often suffer in summer from 
heat, thirst and lack of shade. Teams are 
liable to be overworked and underfed. 
Horses are generally such faithful workers 
that they are entitled to liberal rations and 
kind treatment Give them oats regularly, 
see that they are protected from flies, and 
provide well-fitting collars to prevent gall 
ing. If possible, have shade in all pastures 
where animals are kept this month and 
next. Pure water is also a necessity to the 
comfort and thrift of stock. Cows often 
suffer in shadeless and waterless pastures. 
Sheep should also have access to water and 
shade, aod be given salt frequently. (Give 
young pigs intended for early market extra 
care and feed; others will get along com- 
fortably if they have a good clover pasture. 
Protect poultry from vermin, hawks, owls, 
etc., and don’t keep too many together. 
Apply whitewash liberally to the sides and 
floor of the poultry-house, and kerosene 
to the roosts. 

THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN are very 
profitable adjuncts when well cared for, as 
their choice and wholesome products pro- 
mote both health and comfort. Watch the 
fruit trees, bushes and vines, and do what 
you can to increase their thrift and pro- 
ductiveness. If you grow small fruits 
don’t stint the family, even if you have a 
good market. But in marketing assort 
well and pack neatly to secure top prices 
and establish a good reputation. Julyisa 
good, if not the best, month for pruning, as 
the wounds heal rapidly. It is not too late 


to thin out apples and pears and nip off the 
ends of grape-vines. Fight the insect ene- 
mies of both fruits and vegetables persist- 
ently, using the poisons and other insecti- 
cides heretofore advised in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Several crops may yet be planted in 
the kitchen garden, including quick-grow- 
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ing varieties of sweet corn, beans, etc. 
Transplant late cabbage; caaliflower and 
celery will soon require attention, and tur- 
nips a little later. Tomatoes can be kept 
from the ground by using trellises or stakes 
in the garden, and in the field by laying 
down brush. Catsup and tomato sauce 
should be made while the fruit is in its 
prime. Keep the garden clean by killing 
all weeds as soon as they peep above ground, 
viving them no grace for farther growth. 

VHE FLOWER GARDEN, not being regard- 
ed as a necessity, is very apt to be neglected 
at this busy season. And yet a good many 
sensible people in country, village and sub- 
urb agree that a neatly kept lawn and well 
arranged plants, shrubs, vines and orna- 
mental trees, are investments that pay large 
dividends on their small cost through 
the entire season. They add beauty and 
value to the homestead, and have a refining 
inflaence upon its iumates. Therefore, 
busy aS you may be with field crops, fruits 
and vegetables, aid the feminines of the 
family in their efforts to render the sur- 
roundings of home more attractive. If 
dahlias are grown, carefully tie them up to 
stakes; see that they are watered plenti- 
fully in case of drought, and guarded 
against insects. Tie up all herbaceous 
plants that need it; cut off withered flower 
stems, and keep all places clear of weeds. 
Roses may now be propagated by budding 
and layering. Keep house plants out of 
doors, in a cool, airy place. Geraniums cut 
down now will make gice, bushy plants for 
next season. If not already out, monthly 
roses should be placed in the border, and 
cuttings may be putin for a young stock. 
Piants kept in pots during the summer re 
quire careful watering. The lawn should 
be kept in order, but too much mowing 
may injure it in hot,dry weather, when 
grass makes little growth. 

LABORS AND DCTIES other than. those 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs willsoon 
demand the attention of ruralists. For ex- 
ample, buckwheat should be sown early 
in this month, and the earlier the better. 
Tho buckwheat has been called the lazy 
farmer’s crop, it may often be grown to ad 
vantage. Fall turnips sbould be sown be- 
tween the middle and last of July. Good 
crops have been grown when the seed was 
put in aslate as the middle of Angust, but 
late sowing is not advisable. It is the duty 
of every ruralist to do what he can toward 
exterminating thistles, briers and brambles. 
Not only gardens and fields, but all fence- 
corners and roadsides should be kept clear 
of the nuisances. The ‘‘ Glorious Fourth” 
will, of course, be soberly, sincerely and ap- 
propriately celebrated by our rural friends, 
after which all hands will resume home 
labors and duties with renewed vigor and 
alacrity. Then there are preparations to be 
made for winning prizes at the fall fair, 
and in this various members of the 
family can participate. It is a good plan to 
let the young people exhibit something that 
they have grown or trained for the purpose. 
This is one way in which industrious and 
faithful boys may be encouraged. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN RABBIT 
PEST. 


CONSUL GRIFFIN, from Sydney, N.S. W., 
reports a total expenditure in that colony 
of $3,868,000 by the Government in the last 
six years, and of about $1,000,000 more by 
the ** pastoralists’ for the extinction of the 
rabbits. The subsidy paid in many cases 
exceeded the rent of the holdings. Wire 
fencing isin great demand, at acost of $400 
amile. Skillful capturers of rabbits earn 
from 320 to $48 per week, and are paid by 
the scalp, Land-holders are compelled by 
law to employ these hunters. In one year 
New South Wales exported 15,000,000 skins. 
The number of rabbits is estimated at hun- 
dreds of millions. Their increase is some- 
thiug frightful. The multitudes of rabbits 
in Australasia had their origin in a single 
pair imported for sporting purposes, and 
liberated near Geelong. They are very de- 
Structive to trees, grass and other crops. 
Poison with phosphorized grain has been 
tried; other poisons also. These endanger 
poultry and live stock, and must be used 
with caution. The mongoose and ferrets 
were introduced as natural enemies of the 
rabbit. In New Zealand, whose export of 
rabbit-skins was 60,000,000 in six years, the 
ferret is quite in favor; but the ferret soon 
turned his attention to poultry and 
Small birds, and has nearly extermi- 
nated the race of Maori hens. Traps and 
such devices have proved to be a delusion: 
they caught ferrets and rabbits without 
distinction. The reward of $120,000 offered 
by the Government of New South Wales 
for the best riddance from the rabbit pest 
brought in 1,500 schemes; 115 of them tokill 
by disease, such aa catarrh, gmall-pox, 








hydrophobia, etc. The inoculation scheme 
of M. Pasteur was experimented with very 
carefully, but not successfully. Rabbits 
were inoculated with the microbes of 
chicken cholera; but the Commission tbat 
made the experiment decided that the Pas- 
teur plan would introduce a disease not 
now existent in Australasia, and which has 
everywhere proved disastrous to fowls, and 
which bas not been known to prevail nat- 
urally among rabbits. 

In the island of Jamaica, where the mon- 
goose and the ferret were introduced to ex- 
tinguish the rabbits, these creatures turned 
their attention to domestic fow|s and to the 
forest and orchard birds. With the de 
struction of the birds came an alarming in- 
crease of insect life, and the wood and field 
ticks bave made hfe a burden to man and 
beast.—N.Y. T1mes. 

+~—_> 
AN INQUIRY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have been very-much interested ip your 
articles with regard to the codling moth 
apd also the curculio. 

Now will you please give the history, 
habits and cure of the insect that infests the 





peach. My peaches for years have become 
nearly worthless by heing infested by 
worms. Are they the same that infest the 
apple? This year I sprayed my apple trees 


with Londons purple, the solution not 
stronger than one pound to 150 gallons of 
water, with good eff ct. I also sprayed the 
peach trees with the same; it t only 
caused the leaves to fall but alse fruit. 
I have been examining the peache8’ and am 
uvable to say that spraying did the 
peaches any good, while it was very effect- 
ive with the apples. 
CHETOPA, KAN. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


WOER WIRE FENGE 












2i5 All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
es Sold by dealers. Freight paid 
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50 INCHES HIGH AT 60 CENTS PER OD. 
_Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO, 


ROAD CARTS ONLY $10 


t and Lowest 












of any Carts Made. 
#15, #18, #20 and Re 
Top 


ne) Harness 1-5 Se°ana $1 Sie: “Oo. 











orges, Anvils, V Sewing 
Man hines, oe a all varieties. 
aS Save money send for ec List, 
> CHicaco. SCAL E COs, 


151 South Jefferson Street. 

v2 pet te 
nae 

If for any reason you cannot nurse 


your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LAC TO-PREPA- 
RATA, It is made wholly from milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food make 
the broad claim that theirs is the best, 
but few, if any, tell how it is made or of 
what it is composed, for the facts told to 
any intelligent person would condemn 
most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1 2 percent. of Pow- 
dered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of wheat. 
Both the milk and wheat are partially 
digested. It is especially adapted for 
Infants from six months upwards, and 
for Invalids, Aged People and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying any 
other Food, do not fail to send to us for a 
pamphlet of 64 pages entitled Our Buby’s 
First and Second Years, by Marion Har- 
land, which also gives a minute descrip- 
tion of Lacto-Preparata and Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food and their mode of manufac- 
ture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then ask 
your Physician which Foods are the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk. 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


A-CORN SALVE so'rcisox: 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
copdition than 


“After using it my feet are in a better 
they have been for s aoa 
COLLINS, Havana, I 


MRS. F 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 18 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL 00.. Philadelobia. Pa 




















AYER'S 


“T have used Ayer's 
Hair Vigor for pro- 
moting the growth 
of the hair, and think 
it unequaled. For 
restoring the hair to its original color, and 
for a dressing, it cannot be surpassed.” — 
Mrs. Geo. LaFever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“I was rapidly becoming gray and bald; 
but after using two or three bottles of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy 
and the original color was restored, I have no 
hesitation in recomme nding this dressing. 
— Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N. H. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lewell, Mass. 
Bold by Drugyists and Perfumers, 








For improved and ec cenomlc © ookery u use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat telly Keeps for any 
length of time. and is cheaper aud of Miner flavor than 
any otner stock. 





Genutne only with J. von Liebig'’s signa- 
ture as above.in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beet equa! to forty pounds of lean beef. 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 


St. Louis, dic. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for Rocfing, Siding & Ceiling 
Re 


: yy g ach 








Prices & Complete ‘Information on ‘pplication. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


THK BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Ready for use, in self-opening tin 
150 Tints, E xguisite b olors, Surface like Pe orcelatn. 
one by any one 
1 PRIZE Mt IALS. Inveoted by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Paint. 

For Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing— Furniture, Metal Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 2) and 40 cents: by mail, 25 and 
SM cents. By the gallon to ee i send for tint 
cards. ** ITR BATH ENAMEL, © cents 
and $1- mh! Lig eh. 

THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


10 East 15th ®t., New York. 


Fi) MAHOGANY FINISH, 

Can be applied by any one. 

Two coats on common wood pro- 

duce a beautiful finish; more attractive than natural 
wood. Durable, economical. Send for circular and 
sample of wood Sone with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BROs. . 8 Burling Slip. N . ¥., 117 High Street, Boston. 


OVER 25,006,000 squire feet of this roofing 
now in use in the United States, without counting 
Canada and foreign countries. 

SIZE*, ST Y LES and QUALITY t suit every 
description of bouse, barn and public building cov- 
ering, Write for illustrated circular and price-list. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


510 East 20th Street, New York City, 








STOVE POLISH 


0 ah mg Labor, Clean- 
Ynses: Durability and Cheapneas,Unequalled. 
RSE BROS., Proprietors, Canten, Mass 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bella. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
___Boted for superiority over all others, 


BARRY'S <n 
gf meopernls 


FOR THE 


» HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a!l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions direases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Centa, 


BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New Tek 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 























These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DrssoLvep RAW BONE AND KAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write tor “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE, 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, 80.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3,.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.564 year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Cluib- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2961 Broadway, How York O% 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, Auguat 17th, 1889. . 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
— A.B. E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
EP Bena for atalogue. BOSTON 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots. Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN, 








tablished 1780 


POPULAR, STYLISH, 
‘INVD31g ‘21avuNg 





**Modjeska.”’ 


Black or Bronze, 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle 


See that every pair is eA. 
=) stamped uuiN c GupS 
NEw yoR® E MA 
wre Edwin. Burt) yewroe 
Ww YORK 

SoleStamp. on Lining and 
Sole of ench shoe as shown in 26 XGae. 
trade-marks. Our goods are Lining Stamp 


made inall widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sule, 
toe or heel required 


isk Your Dealers for Trem. 


If they will not furnish you, write Uy; infor- 


mation where they can be had 


EDWIN ©. BURT & CO., New Yorn Bi}. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P, 

Robinson 

Dye. 


Darning 
Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Ketail stores 
7 Broad- 
wa and 2 


Guaranteed Westlth St., 





not to New York. 
crock. | 107 State St., 
| Chicago, 
The wearing) 49 West St., 
| Boston. 
quality un-/ 61 Euclid 
surpassed, | Ave., Cleve 


land, and 251 









Send for Race St.,Cin 
price-list. cinnatl, O. 








SUING OR As 


ae Sade of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
nwder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
inuglish Breakfast or Sun Sup 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
2. Be particular and state what 
ind of Tea you want. Greatest 
inaucementever Offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Lowder. For full 
rticulars address, T HEGREAT AMERICAN TEA 
0..3 1 and 3 § Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 288. 













Air furnaces 


BQ YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 

& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For Information Appcy To Your STEAM Fitter, 
or FuRNACE Oeargn on SENO For luuSTRATEO 

Pampnce T, Maiceod F 


BOLTON 


W arms Dwellings, 
Greenhouses, etc. 


















VERTICALCIRG U 


No bolted, 


W ROUGHT IKO 


SS Lake St., 





who orders a Mammoth 


ery, sachet powder, toilet rec 


Seaps) plain pattern, 


BEST RECORD. 


HOT-WATER 
HEATER 


Rapid and F 
Largest Fire Surface. 
packed or 
flanged joints to leak. 
N, there- 

fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents 
waste of heat in cellar. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


401 Wight St., DETROIT 


LATION 
ree, 











Averaue cost of Gas, 


CHICAGO. 


Residences, Churches, 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. 


Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 


Stores, Hotels, Etc. 


‘oc. per hour per burner 


“0 years in use and never an accident. 


42 Pearl Street, BOSTON 


STEAM AND HOT WATER iene 
GAS COCKING AND HE aTiee Arr ane 


OLENE POLK ¢ GAS M AC GINES 


cn 


SIX SOLID SILVER SPOONS 


GIVEN GRATIS 


To Each Reader of THE INDEPENDENT 


“Sweet Home ” 
agrees to recommend ‘‘Sweet Home’’ Soap—provided the 
Soap is found all we claim—to three or more friends. 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” 

Soap, enough to last an average family one year, finest 
made for all household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfum- 
but best of all 
You wet the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons, (given to “oe our 


will la 
as your grandmother used. 


Box, 


juisites, etc., 


st a life time, Suc 


and 





especially valuable to us. 





These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put 
them in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time 
to the readers of a few high class publications whose influence is 








after 30 days’ trial ; 
not satisfactory, 
for what you have used. 
tory to family. 


your banker. Order now, 





(No middlemen). 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars payable 
(only one box sold to a family). If 
we take goods back and make no charge 
We sell only direct from fac- 
Weare reliable, ask 
you run no risk. 


ty Some people prefer to senc de ash with order ; we do not ask it, t. but in 
such cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- 
dition to the tea spoons and all the other extras) and ship same day 
the order is received; all other orders being filled in their regu) ar turn. 


Dnwiiiiitte nner orien Grom ono roe i ee ree 


KIN & CO., Establishe 


91,000 Boxes so. sid i int 1889. 


ee 


tee fc 





Factories : Seneca, Heacock, J.D. LAR 
and Carroll Sueon, 
THOMSON’S 


Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladies will be 
pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Thom- 
son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 





for og warm 
anon is 
sag! “Ventilating” 
¢ “Summer.” 
Those who have 


cove ritmo worn these corsets 
SUMMER. (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 
Why not try a pair of 
THOMSON'S 
“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” 
For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
Black Wejnas Furniture Cove 

er, Drop Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 

Set of "Retachments. Warranted. 

+ Ib Teaor 4 ay! Scale, $1. 

1 r Articles % to 


Corsets? 







’ 
usual aioe Rend forc mecess 
HICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicag® 





W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


menents, Street Washers, 
Werks Foundedin 1832 
a: est medal awarded 





hem by the Universal Ex- 
hibition - da ig jo 





FULLE RK & WARRENCO. 


Troy, CHICAGO .CLEVELANO, BOSTON .NEW YORK. 














; Vier ne. Aastrt 3 
and Centenn Exnivition 
1876. 


BAKERS 
i ieee (GUN 





o SHOOT 
WEAR Equal to ‘the HIGHEST PRICED Gun Made. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


If he has not got it, send 


us the money, and=—ce will deliver the qun, 
ou gea paid, toany reed retu Office in the 


If not as representec 
we will return the money 
Commercial Agency, 
paper. Write 


return the gun and 
fe refer you to any 


Bank = Batavia, or to this 
or Circulars and Testimonials. 


BAKER FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N.Y. 








Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston, Mss 













FOR eae 


chest. 


pact. 





EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


WORKERS "ie SED- 


NTARY PEOPI 


Used ie all Gvone = onal 
“ects round shoulders; enlargesthe 
Price, 
some in appeararce and very com- 
Manual showing by 41 illus- 
trations how it is used, peated free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT } 

CO., 44 4 Sprague St.. -. Provide an th Y. 


Cor- 


$4.00 to $10. Hand- 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECLABTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


| Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 


scribe our clothing to-day as they 
| did forty years ago. 
| Our former location was incon 


venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square «ves», Cor, 14th 8t, N.Y, 


THEO. C. KNAUFF CO. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms;: 





Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 


“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
_ WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED,” 


[PHOTOGRAPH 


A PLEA 


URABLE CE 


CARBUTT'S & DRY PLATES 


© “CELLULOID” FILMS, 


Dea.ers 
e Dry Plate and Film Works Ju 


BRD LEI WACONS 
A special catalogue 

of Novelties in AN 

Buck boards, Beach, 

Spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies, 


Two Wheelers, Pony Carts, ete., in Ash and 
Quarvered Oak, natural wood finis h. 


BRADLEY YRACUSE, N. ¥ 


For Sace By At ee 
7 








Address 
& 60.28 & 9S Sudburv St. Boston. 


Varren &t., New York. 
Estimates 
gai orks, DOU S303 tanta Se: BOSLOD 











THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 


| San Francisco, 85 _ hours. 
St. Paul, 13'¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 


Duluth, 16'¢ hours. 
; Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 

SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 

W.H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 

3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt- 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


- VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier, and 
last longer thanapny others. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS, 
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Chicancee Valle. Meas, 
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